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A Way to Increase Your Income 


How the Brookmire Investment Method Can Speed 
Your Arrival at Unquestioned Financial Success 


HE “‘insiders” are not the only ones now 
who' make money in Wall Street. Through 
a carefully developed plan which is available to 
everyone, you, too, can profit by the big move- 
ments, where stocks rise and fall 10, 20, 30 points. 
These market movements are as sure as the tides, 
and can be depended on to 
roll up profits for you if you 
have proper advice in ad- 
vance. 


Ride with the Tides 


Twenty years ago a group of 
keen, analytical business 
men first noticed how the 
stock market rose and fell in 
waves—or tides. For months, 
unseen forces piled up this 
tide and prices rose higherand 
higher. Then, the ebb set in, 


And when the 
railroads want advice— 


bankers subscribe to it. A few are listed below, and 

there are scores of others taking it year after year. 

A hundred leading universities have realized its 

value in economic instruction. Many of the largest 

newspapers in the country refer to it for financial 

information. What finer testimonials could there 
be of accuracy and dependa- 
bility than such _ endorse- 
ments? 


You Get Definite Advice 
and Suggestions 


The function of this service 
is to enable men and women 
who cannot devote their en- 
tire time to it to make money 
in stocks. It tells briefly just 
what to do and why. It is 
clear, concise and reliable. It is 
not a “get richquick scheme”’ 


prices crumbled and broke 
away. If only some way could 
be found to chart these move- 
ments—in advance. After 
months of study it was found 
that six basic factors con- 
trolled these movements. 
More months of study dis- 
closed the delicate balance 
between these six factors that 
indicated accurately whether 
stocks would rise or fall. Thus 
came into being the Brook- 
mire Investment formula. 
Tested and tried in every 


All the western railroads called in the 
Brookmire experts to prepare and sub- 
mit essential information to the Inter- 
state CommerceCommissionin February 
regarding the existing situation. 

Again in September when these same 
railroads needed to present the facts at 
another I. C. C. hearing they once more 
came to Brookmire. 

What better recognition could there be 
be of Brookmire’s knowledge of essen- 
tial conditions and ability to interpret 
this important data, and what more 
conclusive evidence of the reliability 
of the Brookmire Service ? 


and is based on facts—not on 
tips, gossip, rumors. 

From the great mass of 
facts on world business con- 
ditions, Brookmire Econo- 
mists sift out the data per- 
tinent to stock trends. Each 
item is valued properly. Con- 
clusions are drawn and defi- 
nite recommendations made. 
You are advised what to buy 
and what to sell; and more 
important, when to buy and 
when to sell. 


conceivable way, it proved accurate. Then only was 
the service established, available to private indi- 
viduals and investors as well as the big financial 
institutions. It has operated effectively ever since. 


What Others Think 


Thousands—in every section of the country— 
have used this service to build independent 
incomes and gain financial independence. 
Great industrial firms and international 
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S. B. Chapin“& Ce 
Dillon, Read & Cq 
Equitable Trust G 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


Now is the Time to Act 


Well-informed people are going to make money 
this year. And—as in the years before—subscrib- 
ers to Brookmire’s can add substantially to their 
capital. If you are interested in finding how the 
stock market can make more money for you; if 
you want to acquire, or increase, your outside in- 
come, clip the coupon and mail it today. It will 
bring you valuable information—free. 
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Industrial 


American Woole: 
Armour & Co. 
Bauer & Black 
Chain Belt Co. 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 


Please forward without obligation on my part, complete in- 
formation regarding your Investment Service and your lat- 
est Bulletins containing specific advice on what to do now. 


Name... . 
Address . 


rs of 


These three columns represent the increase in nombe nd 
Brookmire subscribers for the past three yeers. ue i 
markable and steady growth has been possible only 


These three columns represent the increase in numbers of 
Brookmire subscribers for the past three years. Such re- 
markable and steady growth has been possible only be- i hy abled 
cause of the accuracy of Brookmire advice, which enabled cause of the accuracy of Brookmire advice, which enadie® 
clients to profit consistently. clients to profit consistently. 
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America Solemnly Warns Foreign 


Monopolists of Raw Materials 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


The Secretary of Commerce of the United States 


Herbert Hoover issues herewith a virtual ultimatum to the foreign monopolists 
who have forced up the prices of raw materials (such as rubber, coffee and sisal), 
for which American consumers are spending, at the present high rates, four-fifths 


of a billion dollars yearly. He sets forth the economic reprisals open to us. But Mr. 
Hoover urges that we be not compelled to unleash these “forces of evil.” He urges 
that foreign Governments, which make these extortions possible either through State 
aid or legislation, put a stop of their own accord to such controls, which he regards 
as pregnant with malignant possibilities of international ill-will, even war. In a re- 
cent address at Erie, Pa., the Secretary of Commerce presented this view, which is of 


the utmost im portance.—Eb1TOR CURRENT. History. 


OREIGN controls of production 
and price have been creaied in a 
number of important raw materials 

which, because of our inability to pro- 
duce, we must depend upon purchasing 
abroad. These combinations have been 
set up either directly by legislation of 
foreign Governments or indirectly by 
Government patronage. This sort of con- 
trol of production and price exists today 
in coffee, silk, nitrates, potash, rubber, 
quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, some dyestuffs, 
quicksilver, certain tanning extracts and 
some other things. To demonstrate that 
this is not an inconsequential matter re- 
quires only the recitation of the fact that 
we expend annually about $800,000,000 
for imports now subject to such controls. 


The time has arrived when a full, 
frank discussion of the whole subject is 
desirable; for true and effective judg- 
ment as to the course of action that should 
be taken by consumer nations can only 
be formed by a hammering of the facts 
upon the anvil of debate. 

At the outset I wish to emphasize that 
I am not criticizing any foreign Govern- 
ment or its nationals. I have perhaps 
had a unique post of observation, and I 
therefore have infinite sympathy for the 
economic difficulties of all Governments 
during these years. But the world is 
rapidly gaining stability, and measures 
which may have been necessary to states- 
men distraught with the problems of re- 
adjustment can now be reconsidered. 
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Moreover, it could also be said that 
the buyer of a commodity has an inalien- 
able right to argue at the price even 
when his friends are the sellers. He has 
a right to consider all these things from 
his own point of view, without any impli- 
cation of unfriendliness, for there are two 
parties in these matters—buyers and 
sellers—not one party. But far above 
this, if a man sees his friends pursuing 
courses which can only lead to mutual 
disaster to themselves, or the community 
in which we all live, he is a poor friend 
who does not say so and say it frankly. 
And it is equally true among nations. 


Price CoNTROLS FOR Raw MATERIAL 


The economic distortion during the war 
made controls necessary on a hundred 
commodities in order to prevent hoard- 
ing and profiteering and to stimulate pro- 
duction by guaranteed prices. These con- 
trols were intended solely to stimulate 
production, not to restrict it, and were 
dissolved at the end of the war, while 
those now current are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the creation of the last few 
years and for the purpose of increasing 
price levels through limiting production. 
They plainly revolve around the monop- 
oly possible over certain raw materials 
which temporarily or. permanently are 
dominantly produced within the confines 
of a single nation, and upon which the 
fifty other nations of the world are de- 
pendent for their standards of living and 
comfort. In no case does any one coun- 
try possess the total supply of any one 
of these commodities, but in many cases 
they possess sufficient so that when mo- 
bilized they can control the price. 

Various legal forms of these price con- 
trols have been devised, but in all cases 
they depend upon governmental action 
of some kind, and their method is either 
to restrict exports or to establish a unity 
in selling against the competition of the 
buyers. I believe in all cases these con- 
trols make the same prices to their own 
citizens as they do to foreigners, but 
likewise in all these cases their home 
consumption is but a small percentage of 
their total production. 

These international monopolies have a 
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very wide difference from governmental- 
ly created domestic monopolies. In all 
modern Governments where we do create 
a monopoly we likewise regulate | its 
prices and profits in order to protect the 
consumer. In these international monop- 
olies the consumer has no voice at all. 

We, as a Government, have set up no 
such controls and, through the Sherman 
act, we prevent our citizens from doing 
it. The so-called Webb-Pomerene act is 
not for this purpose. We have clung 
tenaciously to the belief that economic 
progress must depend upon the driving 
force of competition. The only thing of 
the nature that has ever been seriously 
proposed in our country was certain 
measures of agricultural relief which in 
themselves did not partake of this char- 
acter, for they contained the benevolent 
aspect of proposing to fix a higher price 
to our home consumers than to foreigners 
and to thus bless the foreigner with 
cheaper food. 

The problem that faces the world, and 
possibly the more serious problem, is not 
alone the commodities that are now con- 
trolled, but the spread of these ideas. 
There are many other raw materials 
whose sources are so situated that they 
could also be controlled by action of a 
single Government. The price of wool 
could be controlled by governmental ac- 
tion within the British Empire. The 
prices of oil, cotton and copper could be 
controlled for many years by similar gov- 
ernmental action in the United States. 
Tea and jute could be controlled by In- 
dia; antimony and tungsten by China; 
nickel and asbestos by Canada. 


THREAT TO INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


But an even greater danger lies in the 
fact that if we conceive a spread of these 
ideas largely into international com- 
merce, then it is perfectly practicable un- 
der Government patronage for controls 
to be established by cooperation of pro- 


ducers in several countries; and thus 
steel, vegetable oils and a long list of 
other commodities can be brought quick- 
ly into this menacing vision. 

Moreover, if these combinations now 
extant prove successful over even limited 
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periods of years, the tendencies of all 
producers when in difficulty will be to 
press their Governments to try these de- 
vices for even temporary relief. No Gov- 
ernment can sit still and deny to its own 
citizens these privileges of profiteering 
from the foreigner while they suffer 
from such action of others. 

Unless a halt is called, we are likely 
to see this system to some extent become 
established as a regu- 
lar phenomenon in in- 
ternational commerce. 

Any inspection of 
the list of the present 
controlled commodities 
will indicate that a few 
of them actually orig- 
inate in the great in- 
dustrial nations, that 
is, the United States, 
Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslova- 
kia, Austria, Holland, 
and so forth. It is true 
that some of them have 
been organized in their 
colonies and some of 
them participated in by 
their citizens. 

We are, of course, 
a large producing as 
well as consuming -na- 
tion in raw materials, 
and we have it within 
our powers to retaliate, 
so that we could take 
care of ourselves if the world is to develop 
this form of international relation. The 
industrial countries of Europe, however, 
have little of such resources and the 
growth of these methods can only lead 
to further retardation of their recovery. 
And if we, the strongest of all nations, 
enter upon such programs of creating 
combinations, we will have given strength 
to forces of evil in the commercial world 
which generations could not remedy. 

An easygoing and tolerant world, 
anxious above all things to keep down 
international friction, might let these 
controls in international trade continue— 
objectionable as they are—if their con- 
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duct in every case had been merely to 
secure a reasonable profit to the pro- 
But some of them have advanced 


prices far beyond this point and again 
demonstrate that inherent quality of all 
combinations in restraint of trade—that 
no unregulated monopoly is ever content 
with the reasonable, but always seeks 
to justify the unreasonable on some 
grounds or other. 


Under a special di- 
rection from Congress 
the Department of 
Commerce has made 
an exhaustive investi- 
gation of these combi- 
nations, and I may cite 
two or three as show- 
ing this particular ten- 
dency. The uniform 
expression of the man- 
agers of the rubber 
control in the East In- 
dies up to eight months 
ago was that the indus- 
try sought only from 
30 to 35 cents per 
pound for this product, 
and our investigation 
showed they could earn 
about 25 per cent. on 
the capital invested 
when rubber brings 
that price. It is today 
over $1 per pound and 
production is still be- 
ing restricted. It is said 
that previous losses of 
the growers must be re- 
couped. The same might be said by our 
wheat, cotton, oil and copper producers. 
Likewise the assertion of the coffee in- 
dustry over years since the war was 
that stabilization was sought only at, 
roughly, 12 cents a pound. It has re- 
cently been lifted as high as 32 cents and 
is today 22 cents, with a great surplus of 
supplies in its possession. 

That this difference between “reason- 
able” and “high” prices is not trivial in 
its monetary implication to our con- 
sumers is perhaps indicated by the fact 
that this margin alone over the whole list 
is today costing us upward of $300,000,- 
000 per annum. And it is not our people 
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who alone are concerned, but every other 
consuming nation in the world. 

From an economic point of view, we 
have two parties to consider in all inter- 
change—the consumer and the producer. 
High prices stifle consumption, and when 
we stifle consumption we do two things: 
we reduce the standards of living of the 
consumer and in the long run tend to 
reduce the business of the producer. The 
consumer at once seeks every device to 
get larger use out of a smaller quantity, 
and he turns, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the use of substitutes. The 
demand for substitutes stimulates every 
genius to discover and exploit them. I 
am not referring to adulteration. For 
instance, the coffee drinker abstracts the 
last drop from his beans and turns to tea 
and cocoa. We thus reduced our con- 
sumption of coffee by 20 per cent. during 
the past year. The rubber user patches 
his automobile tires and recovers old 
rubber to use it again. Every chemical 
laboratory starts on a search for better 
methods of rubber reclamation. The tin 


user turns to galvanized iron and glass 


containers. The farmer demands of his 
Government that it shall produce syn- 
thetic nitrates. On the production side 
the whole world goes searching for other 
sources of supply outside the controlling 
country. High profits stimulate produc- 
tion wherever possible in other quarters. 


DANGER TO INDUSTRY 


If all these forces be carried to the ex- 
treme, the combined result may ulti- 
mately bring some of these controls in a 
crash around the entire industry—pro- 
ducers, manufacturing consumers and dis- 
tributers alike. 

There is here a danger often over- 
looked, for the distributer and manufac- 
turing consumer of these commodities is 
compelled to carry large stocks of raw 
materials in transit, in factory reserve 
and in process of manufacture. The man- 
ufacturer’s commitments to his trade for 
forward orders compel him to bear a 
large loss during the rise in prices; and 
if prices break ke must offer his goods 
based upon price of raw materials of the 
day. Thus the ablest managed manufac- 
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turing or distributing business is in con- 
stant jeopardy from forces it cannot 
itself control. 

The very erection of these controls is 
an invitation to the entire consuming 
world to fight militantly for its existence. 
The length of time that any particular 
control can last against these forces no 
doubt depends upon the degree of need 
for any particular commodity and the 
other possible sources, and the possibility 
of substitutes. These forces can prob- 
ably break the contro! of any agricul- 
tural product in a few years, for many 
alternative sources of production exist. 
Advance in synthetic production of some 
chemicals will perhaps remedy ttese 
combinations. Others might be more 
difficult to meet. However, these pres- 
sures operate very slowly, and in the 
meantime I assume that, these facts being 
well known to the controlling nations, 
they calculate on reaping such a harvest 
as will compensate them for the ultimate 
possible demoralization of their produc- 
ing industry. 

From a political point of view (not 
referring to domestic politics but to in- 
ternational relations) these actions and 
their reactions are alive with danger. As 
long as our international commerce is 
based upon the higgling of producers 
and merchants upon a market whose 
floor is the free flow of supply and de- 
mand, their sorrows and exultations do 
not affect the temperature of national 
emotion. It may be that if these con- 
trols had never existed prices might tem- 
porarily go as high or higher, but in 
such an event there would be the re- 
sponse of increased production instead 
of continued restriction, and, above all, 
there would be no national feeling 
aroused, But the moment that a Gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, fosters 
or establishes these combinations, then 
that Government has taken the respon- 
sibility for the prices. Whether these 
prices be reasonabie or high, the popula- 
tions of the consuming countries direct 
their attention upon the selling Govern- 
ment and the matter becomes one of 
national emotion among all consumers. 
These peoples at once appeal to their 
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Government for action that it should use 
its great powers for their protection. 
Every day for the past year our Govern- 
ment departments have had to deal with 
exactly this thing. And at once we have 


higgling of merchants, lifted to the plane 
of international relations, with all of its 
spawn of criticism and hate. 


REMEDIES AND THE REMEDY 


The question naturally arises as to 
what we, a nation great both as a con- 
sumer and a producer, who have so far 
resolutely refused either to set up such 
combinations in our products or to al- 
low our citizens to create them, should 
do in these circumstances. We cannot 
allow this situation to go unheeded. 
There are several alternative courses of 
action. 

We could resolutely set ourselves to 
reduce consumption in every article that 
is so controlled. We could stimulate the 
use and manufacture of substitutes. We 
could induce our citizens to go abroad 
to other regions and establish rival 
production, We could prohibit the 
extension of credit to countries where 
such controls are maintained. We could 
request the rest of the consuming world 
to join with us in these campaigns. It 
might be that such activities would bring 
about an everlasting lesson to the whole 
world. But this is trade war, and we 
want to live in trade peace. 

Alternatively we could say to ourselves 
that we will revise the whole of our tra- 
ditional national policy of competition 
as the base of production and that we 
will legislate and encourage the estab- 
lishment of these combinations for our 
own producers with the view of getting 
back compensating amounts from help- 
less consumer nations. 

Alternatively again, we might say to 
ourselves that these combinations are in- 
evitable, and they will be continuing 
phenomena; that therefore we, being a 
great consumer, will simply act defen- 
sively by authorizing our merchants and 
manufacturers to buy these commodities 
through a single agent and thus meet 
the issue of a single seller with a single 
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buyer. For the organized consumer has 
ever proved stronger than the producer 
and we could win out in such a battle. 
No doubt such a course implies that we 
must set up distasteful regulation that 
would provide for protection of our con- 
sumer as against this single middle man. 

Another alternative (merely to exhaust 
the list of those which have been sug- 
gested) is that the consumer nations of 
the world should secure by international 
ag-eements the same rights which they 
would secure in a domestic monopoly; 
that prices should be regulated under cir- 
cumstance that the consumer has an equal 
voice with the producer. 

But I have no liking for any actions of 
this sort, for they are either destructive 
of the one hope of the world—produc- 
tion—or they are a recognition of the 
permanent establishment of these policies 
in the future international commerce. 
They contemplate international trade in 
an atmosphere of contention and dispute 
instead of peaceful cooperation. The 
problem should be met on the ground of 
what in the long run will produce good- 
will and prosperity to the entire world, 
for no single nation can dissociate its 
prosperity from the prosperity and good- 
will of all of them. 

The world is emerging from the chaos 
of the war, and these governmental meas- 
ures are no longer justifiable, since the 
producers of the world may look forward 
to more stable times. We are also at 
the point when the whole consuming 
world is being driven toward destructive 
courses to protect itself from exploita- 
tion by these controls. Therefore the 
time has come when a solution of this 
problem is both urgent and more feasible. 

I am convinced that the sound solution 
does not lie in any of the alternatives I 
have outlined; they are all in the nature 
of last resorts. I believe the solution 
does lie in the willingness of statesmen 
throughout the world to recognize the 
consequences of Government controlled 
production and price, and to meet the 
issue in the only way it should be met, 
that is, by abandonment of all such gov- 
ernmental action. 





Security, Real and Illusory: 
A Comment on the Locarno Compact 
By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
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ance that, as against all-comers, 

you will be able to retain what is 
yours. A nation’s security against ex- 
ternal aggression may depend upon its 
own resources or upon the protection 
expected from powerful friends. In 
either event its security may be real or 
illusory. 

Of course, there is a sense in which 
one nation may be said to be more se- 
cure from the possible aggression of 
another nation if there is in existence a 
treaty between them in which each 
promises to keep the peace and if dis- 
putes arise to submit them to amicable 
adjustment. Such security as may result 
from direct treaty is not the kind that is 
contemplated in this article. The trouble 
with treaties of this sort is that as long 
as the parties are well disposed they 
do not need the treaty, and as soon as a 
serious cause of rupture arises there is 
danger that they will disregard it. Un- 
happily, the solemn exchange of mar- 
riage vows does not preclude the possi- 
bility of subsequent domestic rupture. 
The proposal to eliminate the pledge of 
obedience from the marriage service in 
the Book of Common Prayer has not 
been accompanied, as far as I know, by 
any provision for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of marital disputes. 

The United States and Great Britain 
are illustrations of nations that are de- 
pendent upon their own resources for 
security. Cuba, on the other hand, is 
safe because she may count upon the 
emergency aid of powerful and friendly 
neighbors. France seeks a double foun- 
dation for her security. She maintains 
a great military establishment and 
earnestly desires external guaranties of 
protection. 

The appraisement of security based 
on resources is merely the process of 
estimating a nation’s advantage of posi- 


Sanco aha is the comfortable assur- 


tion, its man power and wealth and the 
attitude of its people toward national 
preparedness. If a nation lacks men and 
money its advantage of position counts 
for little. If it has all these three ele- 
ments of security, but if its people can- 
not be made to appreciate the impor- 
tance of military and navai prepared- 
ness, the security of that nation is illu- 
sory. 

Appraisement of security based on 
anticipated help from outside is a far 
more delicate process. A superficial 
view regards security of this sort as the 
creature of treaty. If an apprehensive 
nation can point to a treaty with another 
power guaranteeing security, its assur- 
ance of safety is sometimes thought to 
be well founded in proportion to the 
strength of its guarantor. It was this 
view which led the draftsmen of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations to 
treat all members of the League as joint 
and several guarantors of the security 
of each member. It was supposed that, 
under such an arrangement, the security 
of every State would be an accomplished 
fact. 

This supposition was based on an im- 
portant assumption. The assumption 
was that there would either be unanim- 
ity respecting the merits of a future dis- 
pute and that all would be ready to 
rally to the support of one of the dis- 
putants or, at any rate, that each would 
feel bound by covenant to take the side 
assigned to it by the Council of the 
League and that the security compact 
would thus be automatic in its opera- 
tion. Subsequent experience has, how- 
ever, proved that when a dispute arises 
in any part of the world the really vital 
matter is the merits. It is each nation’s 
view of the merits, and not any legal 
obligation, that will decide the action 
which a guaranteeing nation will ac- 
tually take. In other words, a treaty of 
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guaranty, considered apart from the 
merits of the case in which perform- 
ance is called for, is nothing more than 
an illusory security. Neither Article X 
of the League Covenant nor any of the 
other four provisions of the Covenant 
affecting future conduct in emergencies 
not yet foreseen is worth the paper upon 
which it is written as a basis of security 
against external aggression. 

This assertion, which is not likely to 
he challenged by any 
well-informed person, 
concerns only those 
parts of the League 
machinery which have 
never yet worked and 
never will. The asser- 
tion leaves untouched 
the functions of the 
Council as an agency 
for conciliation and as 
the medium through 
which, in actual emer- 
gencies, the great pow- 
ers may serve notice on 
smaller States that a 
threatened war will not 
be tolerated. The mat- 
ter under consideration 
at the moment is not 
the undoubted value of 
the League as a peace 
agency but the demonstrated worthless- 
ness of security based on mere covenant. 


GEORGE 


GERMANY’S DECISION 


In striking contrast to the hopeless- 
ness of the League Covenants as a basis 
of security is the hopefulness of the 
Locarno Compact as an assurance of 
peace in Western Europe. If Germany 
ratifies this compact it will mark her 
deliberate decision to cast in her lot 
with the States of the West and to re- 
enter the family of nations. The im- 
portance of this phase of the settle- 
ment seems to me to be even greater 
than the importance of its nature and 
terms. I am speaking of the compact 
between Germany and France and be- 
tween Germany and Belgium, with Great 
sritain and Italy as guarantors. The 
compulsory arbitration treaties between 
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Germany and Poland and Germany and 
Czechoslovakia are important, but to 
them Great Britain and Italy are not 
perties. It is reported that von Hinden- 
burg is irritated by the failure of his 
associates to ratify promptly. It is not 
surprising, however regrettable, that so 
momentous a decision can be made only 
after protracted and anxious delibere- 
ticn. 

The Locarno Compact is declared to 
have “security and pro- 
tection” as its objec- 
tive, and is described 
as providing “supple- 
mentary guarantees 
within the framework 
of the League of Na- 
tions.” This is a good 
description; for the 
framework might be 
withdrawn altogether 
and the compact would 
still stand firm. 

The best way to an- 
alyze its provisions is 
to assemble the sub- 
stantive promises ex- 
changed between Ger- 
many and France and 
between Germany and 
Belgium; then to sum- 
marize the machinery 
for holding the parties to their undertak- 
ings; and finally to state the obligations 
assumed by Great Britain and by Italy. 

The story begins as essentially a story 
of the frontier. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles fixed the boundary between Ger- 
many and Belgium and the boundary 
between Germany and France. In the 
Locarno Compact all parties, collec- 
tively and severally, promise the main- 
tenance of this “territorial status quo” 
and guarantee the “‘inviolability” of the 
frontier. 

After this, Germany says to France 
and to Belgium, and each of them says 
to Germany: “I promise not to attack 
you—unless you attack me first; or un- 
less the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, acting in pursuance of the Cove- 
nant, says I may.” Of course, if every- 
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body keeps these promises all will be 
quiet along the Rhine. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Next, as disputes may arise and as 
there is to be no fighting, the parties 
promise each other that if the dispute 
concerns a right it shall be submitted 
to a binding judicial decision and that 
if it is any other kind of a dispute it 
shall be referred to a Conciliation Com- 
mission. The contemplated judicial de- 
cision would be a decision by the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, 
which takes on additional importance in 
view of its possible value as an agency 
for effecting the purposes of the com- 
pact. If, in the case of a non-legal dis- 
pute, the decision of the Conciliation 
Commission is not acceptable to both 
disputants, the controversy goes to the 
Council of the League, which then pro- 
ceeds to deal with the case in accord- 
ance with Article XV of the Covenant. 
This is where the “framework” appears; 
for the Council would have this duty to 
perform under the League Covenant 
even if the Locarno Compact had never 
been made. 

Both in the’ compact itself and also in 
a separate agreement, of even date, there 
are all sorts of detailed provisions as 
to what is to happen in the event of a 
broken promise and how the aggrieved 
party is to set the Council of the League 
in motion for his relief. 

Finally, Great Britain and Italy step 
forward and say, “We guarantee the 
frontiers as specified above”; but 1 do 
not find that they guarantee the per- 
formance of any of the promises made 
by the other parties or agree to do any 
particular thing in connection with the 
proceedings for enforcement. 

All these careful provisions are well 
enough; but the significant thing is that 
Great Britain and Italy serve notice on 
Germany that the frontiers stand as 
drawn, that Alsace and Lorraine are 
gone for good and that, in the event of 
trouble, the Council may be expected to 
be as bold as a lion—because Great 
Britain and Italy will speak through the 
League. Their actual undertaking, as 
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far as language is concerned, is not dif- 
ferent from the obligations already rest- 
ing upon them under the League Cove- 
nant. The important difference is that 
the Covenant commitment cannot be 
taken seriously, while the Locarno Com- 
pact means business. There is nothing 
illusory about it. There is no blanket 
policy of boundary insurance under- 
written by nations that have no inten- 
tion of meeting the loss. This is the 
formal recognition by Great Britain and 
Italy that they cannot afford a war be- 
tween Germany and France and that 
therefore they intend that it shall not 
happen. This spells protection and 
security for Belgium and France; and 
that means, or should mean, an im- 
portant contribution toward the peace 
of the Western world. 


INAPPLICABLE TO DANGER Spots 


There are, of course, danger spots to 
which the Locarno Compact has no ap- 
plication. There is the Danzig Corri- 
dor, which cuts off eastern Prussia 
from the rest of Germany. There is 
that part of the Tyrol incorporated in 
Italy. There are the problems of Bes- 
sarabia and of the Hungarian and Bul- 
garian frontiers. There is the serious 
problem of the boundary line between 
Poland and Russia. Some of these 
danger spots are affected by the Lo- 
carno treaties of compulsory arbitration 
between Germany and Poland and Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that Great Britain and 
Italy assume no responsibility in respect 
to them. Any one who is interested in 
ascertaining the enlightened opinion of 
English international thinkers respect- 
ing the impossibility of British commit- 
ments on a wider scale than the obliga- 
tion to maintain the Rhine frontier will 
do well to read “Europe, the Covenant 
and the Protocol” in The Round Table 
for March, 1925, at page 219 et seq. 
Even as to the guarantees, however, it 
is to be noted that Great Britain makes. 
in the Locarno Compact, the following 
significant reservation: 


Article XI. The present treaty shall impose 
no obligation upon any of the British Do- 
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minions, or upon India, unless the Govern- 
ment of such Dominion, or of India, signifies 
its acceptance thereof. 


With these and other danger spots 
in mind, the world situation may be 
summarized as follows: 

The only effective security pact in 
existence is this Locarno Compact, the 
cperation of which is limited to the 
French and Belgian frontiers. 


The function of the Council of the 
League of Nations in cases not covered 
by the Locarno Compact is to act as 
spokesman for the Great Powers when 
(as in the case of Bulgaria and Greece) 
they are at one; and to keep silent (as 
ia the case of Morocco and Syria) when 
there is no such unanimity. In other 
words, the League affords no security, 
but is the ready instrument for prevent- 
ing trouble when the international poli- 
tics of the Great Powers of Europe 
niakes the suppression of trouble a de- 
sirable and feasible thing. 

The maintenance of peace in the re- 
gion of the Pacific depends upon con- 
formity to the Four-Power Treaty of 
1922, which, however, is not strictly a 
security pact at all, for all hands join 
as principals and nobody guarantees 
protection to any one else. 


IMPORTANT JUDICIAL BopIEs 


The Hague Tribunal and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice stand 
out as institutions of the first impor- 
tance for the decision of such questions 
as may be submitted by nations disposed 
toward the peaceful adjustment of dis- 
putes; but as most of the areas which 
breed international trouble produce 
varieties not within the competence of a 
court, it is likely that for a long time 
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to come the Tribunal will outdo the 
Court in practical importance. 

Russia continues to hang like a dark 
cloud upon the horizon; but there are 
occasional shafts of light which suggest 
sunrise beliind the cloud. 

On the whole, while the will to peace 
is by no means world-wide, there is no 
reason for present pessimism. Locarno 
brings hope. The adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent Court 
will be a step in the right direction. The 
League will be useful in all cases in 
which Great Britain, France and Italy 
are willing that it shall be. 

Meanwhile, the free will of the people 
of the United States will continue to be 
the greatest peace asset in the world. 
This is not because of superior virtue, 
but because our temptations are differ- 
ent from the temptations of Old World 
States. The spirit that breeds war is fos- 
tered when one nation has something 
which another vehemently desires, or 
apprehends attack by some power that 
inspires fear. We desire nothing pos- 
sessed by anybody else and there is no 
power of which we are afraid. Our self- 
interest inclines to peace. We are apt to 
be contemptuous of nations that are 
ready to fight at the fall of the hat. This 
contempt is akin to the smugness with 
which we sometimes condemn sins to 
which we ourselves are not tempted. 
But, although our will to peace is in no 
sense a manifestation of superior virtue, 
it is nevertheless a peace asset of the 
first magnitude. Those that are tempted 
to war need the restraints of compacts 
and covenants. A nation whose self- 
interest commits it to peace can best 
serve the world by retaining its uncove- 
nanted freedom to act at the right time, 
in the right way and on the side which 
its public opinion recognizes as the side 
of justice and fair play. 
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HE Locarno treaties are not going 
to produce a political millennium 
in Europe, but they mark the ad- 

vance of ideals and the establishment of 
policies among a certain group of na- 
tions which promise to produce most 
far-reaching and_ beneficent results 
throughout the world. If the spirit and 
intelligence that brought about these 
agreements continue to prevail, and if 
the great desire of the people for se- 
curity finds expression in Parliamen- 
tary endorsement of those pacts, the 
greatest menace to peace and healthy 
economic life in Europe will be re- 
moved and there will be an assurance 
of freedom, stability and justice for all 
nations that has never before existed. 

The significant thing for the people 
of this country is that the Locarno 
treaties have shown that the moral lead- 
ership of the world has been transferred 
from the United States to Europe. Af- 
ter many fumblings the European pow- 
ers have picked up the burden of con- 
structive idealism, and, driven by an 
inescapable economic necessity, have 
made one of those great advances which 
as a rule may be seen only in retro- 
spect in the history of civilization. They 
have finally decided that war does not 
pay, and that in certain zones, at least, 
it must be absolutely abolished. 

The progress made at Locarno would 
have been impossible without the ex- 
istence and the assistance of the League 
of Nations, but if the agreements made 
there become effective, they will add to 
the vitality of the League and increase 
its power and usefulness. No such 
steps have been taken in human history 
since America won her independence 
and, by setting up a Government based 
on the principle of self-determination. 
gave concrete expression to the ideals 
of mankind which had been slowly 
evolving through the centuries preced- 


ing. There followed the greatest ex- 
ample of cooperative effort which had 
yet been seen in the world, and the re- 
sult of it was so evident that it was but 
natural that Europe, in her fatigue and 
caught in the net of her own weaving. 
should turn to this country for leader- 
ship when the war engulfed her. 

For a time it seemed that that hope 
would be realized. Through the genius 
of American leadership, the thoughts 
and aspirations of mankind were di- 
rected into channels leading to more 
justice and order in world affairs, and to 
a new world conception of national co- 
operation, but when the war was over 
and the time came to reconstruct a shat- 
tered world and organize it for peace. 
America turned back from the course 
she had charted and refused to take the 
lead, and Europe was left alone to find 
her way out. 

It is not impossible that it were bes' 
so, that when the cry for leadership was 
denied her and Europe was forced to 
search her own heart and mind for the 
way out, it developed as nothing else 
could a realization that she must set 
her own house in order, that her own 
people must find strength and idealism 
and common sense to lift themselves 
out of the mire created by the old idea 
that might makes right, and that for 
the first time Europe realized that the 
way to peace lies only in the orderl) 
processes of law and mutual concessions 
and tolerance. 

The Locarno pacts came swiftly. 
much more swiftly and_ successfull) 
than most people believed they would. 
They surprised the world, and_ the 
picture of the two elder statesmen of 
France and Germany standing arm in 
arm stirs the imagination as nothing 
else which has happened since the war. 
These men had given expression to the 
desire of the peoples for a constructive 
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peace; they had grown overnight to a 
stature which compelled the admiration 
of the world. Europe was at last 
standing on its own feet politically. 

It is not often that peoples, and espe- 
cially nations, can be brought to face 
realities. They learn slowly even from 
experience, because it is so difficult to 
get them to bury prejudices and rival- 
ries and to do away with practices 
which obstruct their vision and prevent 
the maintenance of peace and justice. 
The statesmen repre- 
senting Great Britain, 

France and Germany 
were able to do what 
they did because they 
were able to rise above 
petty considerations 
and face facts, and also 
to find and make use 
of an instrumentality 
for giving expression 
to their agreements. 


They recognized that 
victors and vanquished 


had suffered alike in 
the World War, that 
they could not survive 
such another catastro- 
phe, that they could 
not recover fully from 
the last war so long as 
the minds and hearts of 
men were affected by 
the fear of another 
war, and so long as the economic life of 
the world was stifled by financial bur- 
dens carried in preparation for another 
war. 

All this means a new life to Europe 
and a greater prospect for world peace, 
but it also means the end of world lead- 
ership for the United States, at least for 
the time being. We attained to world 
leadership by the advocacy of principles 
which appealed to the conscience and 
intelligence of man and by pointing out 
the way leading to peace and justice 
among nations. We have lost that lead- 
ership because we were swept by a wave 
of blind materialism from the heights 
of human vision and endeavor to which 
we had risen, and turned back upon the 
path leading to peace and justice among 
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nations which we had pointed out. The 
nations of Europe which have reached 
the agreement at Locarno are assuming 
the leadership because they are pro- 
ceeding upon that path. 

What this new awakening of the spirit 
of cooperation may bring in Europe 
would be difficult to foretell. If car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, it would 
result in breaking down the barriers of 
trade and prejudice, until there was 
evolved a free trade union of Europe, 
binding the nations of 
Europe into one eco- 
nomic unit that would 
cultivate the prosperity 
of their peoples and 
make a new war an un- 
thinkable crime. There 
is a tendency to create 
a federation of States 
for Europe. Such a 
development is _ not 
nearly as difficult as 
might seem, for it must 
never be forgotten that 
the great reason for 
the Locarno agreement 
was the knowledge that 
political progress must 
be lifted to the level of 
scientific and indus- 
trial progress if there 
is to be economic sta- 
bility. All the forces 
of social and industrial 
life are driving-in that direction. 

In a way this is the fruit of the 
League of Nations, for most people 
misunderstand the purpose of the 
League. It is a system for settling dis- 
putes, and the one important thing 
which has come out of it is the habit of 
conference. That habit, coupled with 
the unrelenting pressure of the people 
of Europe on their statesmen—although 
at times they seemed to create difficul- 
ties which made impossible their desires 
—made the Locarno pacts inevitable. 
When Europe acquired the habit of talk- 
ing things over as a result of the League 
meetings, when it ceased to look to the 
United States for leadership. when it 
had firmly determined to change its 
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political policies, the agreements 

reached at Locarno were only a question 

of time. 
GERMANY’S CHOICE 


The attitude of Germany also had 
much to do with the quick success of 
the Locarno Conference. One very sig- 
nificant thing occurred just before this 
conference which, I believe, has been 
largely overlooked—the visit of 
Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, to Berlin. I have no doubt that he 
offered an alliance with Germany, and 
Germany, faced with the necessity of 
making a decision between the East and 
West, decided to throw in her lot with 
France and Great Britain. What caused 
that decision can only be surmised, but 
once it was made, once that difficult 
bridge was crossed, it was easier for 
Germany to decide to do at once what 
would have to be done eventually. When 
“the story of these events is finally writ- 
ten in the light of later information, I 
believe that this visit of the Soviet For- 
eign Minister to Berlin will be found to 
have been a decisive factor in the suc- 
cess of the Locarno conference. 

There were many other things which 
helped to bring about the result. There 
has been more real thought given to 
peace and means of accomplishing it 
than ever before in Europe, and a 
greater knowledge of the essential basis 
on which peace could be established. 
The nations of Europe had learned the 
great lesson of our present civilization 
—that the rules of conduct which gov- 
ern individuals within civilized States 
must be extended to nations if civiliza- 
tion is not to perish. There are too 
many points of contact between nations 
in this age, our economic fabric is so 
interwoven that it is impossible for one 
nation to trample upon. another and 
come out unscathed. War is no longer 
profitable; it brings with it ruin not 
only for the vanquished but for the 
victor. The last few years have drilled 
this truth into the minds of every think- 
ing European. 

The nations with which the decision 
mainly rested—Great Britain, France 
and Germany—had within them forces 


which had driven them inevitably to see 
the necessity for cooperation. Great 
Britain had her unemployment problem, 
which made the restoration of an eco- 
nomically sound Europe an imperative 
need. Before the war Germany was 
one of her best customers. Many of her 
mills were absolutely dependent upon 
Germany. And the year before, when 
the proposal: to make war illegal had 
been urged, it was Great Britain that 
rejected the Protocol. That placed upon 
her a grave responsibility and caused 
her to do her utmost to find a substi- 
tute and bring about peace at Locarno. 

France was reeling under the crush- 
ing financial burden of maintaining her 
military strength and of fighting two 
colonial wars. Germany had two things 
in mind—the realization that she could 
no longer run counter to the ideals of 
mankind, that she must pay and could 
never recover economically unless the 
danger of war were removed, and the 
ultimate knowledge that war does not 
pay. It took time for these facts to 
penetrate, but once implanted in the 
minds of her people, there was a 
strong wish to reach agreement with 
Great Britain and France and start her 
economic rehabilitation. These nations 
faced the facts squarely, and for the 
first time since the war were able to see 
clearly. 

The nations of Europe are growing 
fast; their struggle for existence is more 
intense than anywhere else in the world, 
and unless they work together they must 
go down together. The Geneva meeting, 
held in 1922, which brought about a 
simplification of the customs regula- 
tions, indicated that Europe was realiz- 
ing how interdependent the nations are. 
France and Germany form a natural 
economic unit, but it is impossible for 
them to function unless political forces 
are brought into harmony with economic 
forces. Alsace and Lorraine are of 
little value to France unless certain ores 
may be obtained from Germany, and 
Germany needs French coal. They are 
mutually dependent and they know it. 

The Locarno pacts, if kept alive in the 
spirit in which they were born, will 
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bring to Europe that without which no 
g Pp 
progress is possible, a mutual respect 


of one nation for the rights of her __ 


neighbors. For the first time since the 
war it is possible for France to reduce 
her army and her expenses. With se- 
curity guaranteed them, the French peo- 
ple will lose their fear of another Ger- 
man avalanche, and with the increase of 
confidence that may be expected France 
should be able to stabilize her currency 
and exchange her short-term notes for 
long-term bonds, which she has wanted 
to do for some time. 


NATIONAL Honor DISCARDED 


One interesting feature of these pacts 
is that they provide no loophole for ex- 
cluding from their operation questions 
which affect national honor and sov- 
ereignty. Locarno has done away with 
that nonsense forever. War does not 
maintain national sovereignty; it de- 
stroys it. The United States could hardly 
have lost its sovereignty any more effec- 
tually than it did during the war. We 
lost control of our economic resources, 
and our Army and Navy were made sub- 
ordinate to an allied command. Once 
we entered the war we ceased, so far as 
our economic and military affairs were 
concerned, to be a sovereign people. 
The omission of the usual clauses re- 
garding national honor is vitally sig- 
nificant. 

The Locarno agreements are not alli- 
ances as were the so-called defensive 
treaties before the war. The old alli- 
ances were for purposes of attack as 
well as defense. They set up groups of 
“nations which acted together against 
other groups; they were based on false 
political and economic laws; they were 
based on threats, and they fostered the 
idea that nations advanced by destroy- 
ing others. The Locarno pacts are noth- 
ing like these old alliances; they are 
unique in the history of the world, for 
they have been created by a cooperative 
spirit between nations which had been 
traditional enemies. 

I do not think there is any parallel 
for them in the history of civilization. 
They have been compared to the Holy 
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Alliance, but the whole principle of that 
alliance was to join nations together to 
maintain existing Governments and 
thwart the will of the people by keeping 
monarchs on their thrones. The Lo- 
carno pacts are the expression of the 
longing of the people of Europe for 
peace; they voice the weariness of peo- 
ple who want the menace of war re-_ 
moved from them forever. It was these 
voices crying in the ears of European 
statesmen which brought about that fair 
dealing which made the pacts possible. 

These treaties are not perfect. Gov- 
ernments seldom devise anything that is 
perfect. They have, however, given 
Europe a rest during which a better un- 
derstanding among nations may be ob- 
tained. From them should come a 
greater and. more perfect cooperation 
than has ever been known before. That 
may have a tremendous effect upon the 
League of Nations, for with a united 
Europe in the League it would attain a 
power and effectiveness which would 
give its decisions authority. When it 
speaks for people who have a single de- 
sire for peace it will have attained that 
for which it was created. 


EconoMic INTERNATIONALISM 


This world has become very complex. 
Scientifically, economically and indus- 
trially great strides have been made, but 
in the field of political science little ad- 
vance had been attained until after the 


World War. As populations increase, 
as people come into closer contact with 
each other the necessity is greater for 
establishing rules and regulations to 
keep them from knocking each other 
down. The freedom and rights of in- 
dividuals in any community are meas- 
ured by the extent to which citizens can 
cooperate and accomodate themselves 
to the methods necessary to maintain 
government by the whole people. The 
same condition exists among nations. 
The world has shrunk in size, and the 
actions of a mass of people in any part 
of it affect directly a mass of people in 
another part. As the progress in any 
community is measured by the ability of 
people to recognize the rights of others 
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and to cooperate for a common end, so 
the progress of the world toward jus- 
tice and peace between nations will be 
measured by the extent to which they 
can cooperate. 

The spiritual development of a human 
being and his value to his community 
are commensurate with his conception 
of his duty to the community and his 
contribution to the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole. Similarly, the 
moral growth of a nation and conse- 
quently its national welfare will depend 
on the extent to which it recognizes and 
discharges its obligations to the world. 
I am a firm believer in nationalism, but 
I believe that blind nationalism is detri- 
mental to national welfare. There comes 
a time in the life of a nation when it 
must concede something that it may 
prosper, must give that it may receive. 

This is a direct antithesis to the inter- 
nationalism which would do away with 
governments. As the world becomes 
more crowded, the necessity for local 
self-government becomes greater. That 


is apparent even in the United States at 


the present time. A nation is like a big 
tiee with its roots planted firmly in the 
ground. The roots are local self-goy- 
ernment, and the healthier these roots 
the healthier the tree. If too much 
power is concentrated at the top, if the 
roots are starved, the tree becomes top 
heavy and falls. That is exactly what 
happened to the Roman Empire. As it 
extended, more and more power was 
taken from the provinces, the empire be- 
come topheavy and weak at the bottom 
and it fell. 

It is not necessary for a nation to give 
up its individuality to join with other 
nations for the good of all, but it is the 
way to develop its individuality. Co- 
operation and concession are far differ- 
ent from internationalism. No super- 
government is set up when one nation 
says to another: “Deal fairly by me and 
I will deal fairly by you,” and provides 
a penalty for failure to do what it says. 
That is what happened at Locarno. The 
world is getting plain common sense 
into its political relationships. 





The Conference at Locarno 
By WILLIAM MACDONALD 
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HE conclusion of the treaties of secu- 
iv rity and arbitration which were signed 

at Locarno on Oct. 16, 1925, marked 
the happy ending of a controversy which 
had been continuously before the German 
and allied Governments since February, 
and the possible outcome of which had 
strongly influenced European politics ever 
since the signing of the Versailles Treaty 
in 1919. For the welcome outcome, widely 
heralded as inaugurating a new era of 
peace in Europe, all the members of the 
conference are entitled to credit, but the 
conciliatory attitude of the German and 
French representatives, spokesmen for the 
two Governments most directly interested 
in making the conference a success, may 
be singled out for special commendation. 

The leaders of the conference, which 
met at Locarno on Oct. 5, were Austen 
Chamberlain, Aristide Briand, Emile Van- 
dervelde and Gustav Stresemann, Foreign 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
sium and Germany respectively; Dr. 
Luther, the German Chancellor, and Signor 
Sciajola, the representative of Italy. With 
these were associated, during the last days 
of the session, Dr. Edward Benés, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, and Count 
Skrzynski, Foreign Minister of Poland. 
Premier Mussolini of Italy, who also holds 
the post of Foreign Minister, came to Lo- 
camo at the close of the conference to 
initial the treaties to which Italy was a 
party. The presence of Mussolini was 
made the occasion of a silent protest by a 
considerable number of newspaper corre- 
spondents, who absented themselves from 
a press conference which he attended be- 
cause of resentment at his treatment of cor- 
respondents and the press in Italy. 

The Locarno settlement is embodied in 
seven treaties or conventions, together with 
a formal statement explanatory of Article 
16 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, Of the treaties the most important 
is the Rhineland security pact between 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Belgium 
and Italy. With this go two arbitration 
treaties between Germany and Belgium and 
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Germany and France, signed by the same 
powers which participate in the Rhineland 
pact, and two other treaties of arbitration 
between Germany and Poland and Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. The provisions 
of the four arbitration treaties are identi- 
cal, except that Article 21 of the treaties 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia is omitted 
from the French and Belgian treaties. In 
addition, two treaties of security were con- 
cluded by France with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia respectively, providing on the one 
hand for mutual aid in the event of Ger- 
many’s unprovoked resort to arms, and on 
the other for similar aid in case of an un- 
provoked attack upon either country which 
the Council of the League shall have failed 
to prevent. It was arranged that the formal 
signature of the Rhineland security treaty 
should take place at London on Dec. 1, the 
treaty itself becoming effective when Ger- 
many shall have become a member of the 
League. 

An examination of the text of the Rhine- 
land security treaty shows that it does not 
undertake to “outlaw” war between Ger- 
many, France and Belgium when engaged 
in self-defense or in consequence of cer- 
tain specified action of the League of Na- 
tions. With these exceptions, however, the 
three powers named mutually agree not to 
attack or invade each other, but to submit 
their differences, when not susceptible of 
settlement by diplomatic means, to arbitra- 
tion through a conciliation commission or 
the machinery of the League. The treaty 
does not affect the territorial status quo of 
the German-Belgium and German-French 
frontiers, which are to remain as fixed by 
the Treaty of Versailles, nor the obliga- 
tions of Germany under the latter treaty 
regarding the demilitarized zone on the 
Rhine. The position of Great Britain and 
Italy as guarantors of the treaty is in terms 
the same as that of the other signatories, 
the treaty itself providing that the provi- 
sions of Article 3, which deals with the 
submission of disputes to arbitration, “are 
placed under the guarantee of the high 
contracting parties,” but since the only 
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disputes in question are 
such as may arise between 
Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, the weight of Great 
Britain and Italy is ex- LL! bab Ld be OMunsTeR 
pected to be thrown 
against either of the three 
powers that may be ad- 
judged to be in the wrong. 
It is expressly provided, 
further, that the treaty 
shall impose no obliga- 
tions upon any of the 
British Dominions of In- 
dia unless those States 
shall themselves accept 
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world.” 
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ed to the German Govern- 
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in turn, agree mutually to support the 
measures which the Council shall direct, 
and in particular to allow the armed forces 
which the Council shall have called out to 
pass through their territories. The explan- 
alory statement referred to points out that 
the signers are unable to speak for the 
League, but that it is their understanding, 
from discussions within the League, “and 
after the explanations which have been ex- 
changed between ourselves,” that the obli- 
vations resulting from Article 16 are to be 
interpreted as meaning “that each State 
member of the League is bound to cooper- 
ate loyally and effectively in support of 
the Covenant and in resistance to any act 
of aggression to an extent which is com- 
patible with its military situation and takes 
its geographical position into account.” 
The German representatives accepted the 
statement as satisfactory. 

The machinery of arbitration provided 
by the arbitration treaties comprises, in 
addition to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, a Permanent Conciliation 
Commission, to which the parties may, if 
they so choose, resort before carrying the 
case to the World Court or some other 
arbitral tribunal. It is especially provided 
that the arbitration contemplated is not to 
extend to disputes which arose prior to the 
conclusion of the treaty “and belonging to 
the past,” or to disputes for whose settle- 
ment provision is made by existing treaties. 

The treaties between France and Poland 
and France and Czechoslovakia, which are 
identical in terms, make provision, in addi- 
tion to the guarantee of mutual assistance 
already mentioned, for reserving the rights 
. the signatory powers as members of the 
eae, 
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The scene which attended the initialing 
of the treaties, as reported by the news- 
paper correspondents, offered a fitting 
close to a great international drama. Dr. 
Stresemann, turning to his colleagues and 
facing M. Briand, in the name of the Ger- 
man delegation, declared: 

Upright and happy we greet this great develop- 
ment for the peace of Europe. * We have 
undertaken to initial this treaty because we be- 
lieve that only on the lines of friendly neighborli- 
ness can there be a real development of States 
and peoples which nowhere is more needed than 
among the cultural States of Europe, whose peo- 
ples have so incessantly suffered in the past. 


M. Briand, whose reply was character- 
ized by one of his colleagues as “the most 
brilliant effort of his long career,” said: 

If we had here only made one or more treaties, 
and nothing more, our accomplishment would 
have been small. If that act did not correspond 
to the new spirit, if it did not mark the beginning 
of an era of confidence and collaboration, it would 
never produce the big results we expect. From 
Locarno a new Europe must spring up. * * * 
Between our two countries there remains surface 
friction, there still are some sore points. This 
treaty must be salve for those sore spots. Our re- 
maining difficulties must vanish. 


Prolonged cheers from crowds massea 
outside the Palace of Justice, where the 
sessions of the conference had been held, 
greeted the delegates as they appeared, 
bands played and special electrical illumi- 
nations blazed throughout the town. M. 
Briand and Mr. Chamberlain were ac- 
corded an enthusiastic welcome on their 
arrival in Paris, and an extraordinary re- 
ception was given to Mr. Chamberlain 
when he reached London. 


Text of.the Security Treaties 


The following are the texts of the Final Proto- 
col, the Security Pact, and other agreements made 
at the Locarno Conference on Oct. 16, 1925. The 
version published herewith is that of the semi- 
official English translation issued by the British 
Foreien Office for publication on Oct. 20, 1925, 
as amended and corrected by the editor of Cur- 
RENT !listory to conform to the French official 


THE FINAL PROTOCOL 


representatives of the German, Belgian, 
French, Italian, Polish and Czecho- 


slovak Governments, who have met at Locarno 
from Oct. 5 to 16, 1925, in order to seek by 
common agreement means for preserving their 
respective nations from the scourge of war and 
for providing for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes of every nature which might eventually 
arise between them, 

Have given their appr oval to the draft treaties 
and conventions which’ respectively affect them 
and which, framed in the course of the present 
conference, refer reciprocally to one another :— 

Treaty between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and Italy (Annex A). 

Arbitration convention between Germany 
and Belgium (Annex B), 

Arbitration convention between Germany 
and France (Annex C), 
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Arbitration treaty between Germany and 
Poland (Annex D). 

Arbitration treaty between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia (Annex E), 

These instruments, hereby initialed ‘‘ne vari- 
atur,’’ will bear today’s date, the representa- 
tives of the interested parties agreeing to meet 
in London on Dec. 1, next, to proceed during 
the course of a single meeting to the formality 
= the signature of the instruments which affect 

em. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of France 
states that as a result of the draft arbitration 
treaties mentioned above, France, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have also concluded at Locarno 
draft agreements in order reciprocally to assure 
to themselves the benefit of the said treaties. 
These agreements will be duly filed with the 
League of Nations, but M. Briand holds copies 
forthwith at the disposal of the powers repre- 
sented here. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain proposes that, in reply to certain 
requests for explanations concerning Article 16 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations pre- 
sented by the Chancellor and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Germany, a letter, of which 
the draft is similarly attached (Annex F) should 
be addressed to them at the same time as the 
formality of signature of the above-mentioned 
Serre takes place. This proposal is agreed 
oO. 

The representatives of the Governments repre- 
sented here declare their firm conviction that 
the entry into force of these treaties and con- 
ventions will contribute greatly to bring about 
a relaxation of the moral tension between na- 
tions, that it will help powerfully toward the 
solution of many political and economic problems 
in accordance with the interests a 1 sentiments 
of peoples, and that in strengthening peace and 
security in Europe it will hasten on effectively 
the disarmament provided for in Article 8 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

They undertake to give their sincere coopera- 
tion to the work relating to disarmament already 
undertaken by the League of Nations and to 
sock, the realization thereof in a general agree- 
ment, 

Done at Locarno, Oct. 16, 1925. 

(Signed) Dr. LUTHER, STRESEMANN, EMILE VAN- 
DERVELDE, ARISTIDE BRIAND, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
BENITO MUSSOLINI, AL. SKRZYNSKI, EDUARD BENES. 


THE SECURITY PACT 


The text of the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, 
between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain 
and Italy, commonly called the Security Pact (An- 
nex A of the Final Protocol), reads: 


The President of the German _ Reich,. his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President 
of the French Republic, and his Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, Emperor of India; his iiajesty the 
King of Italy; a 

Anxious to satisfy the desire for security and 
protection which animates the peoples upon 
whom fell the scourge of the war of 1914-1918; 

Taking note of the abrogation of the treaties 
for the neutralization of Belgium, and conscious 
of the necessity of insuring peace in the area 
which has so frequently been the scene of Euro- 
pean. conflicts ; 

Animated also with the sincere desire of giving 
to all the signatory Powers concerned supple- 
mentary guarantees within the framework of the 
Covenant of the League’ of Nations and the 
treaties in force between them; 

Have determined to conclude a treaty with 
these objects, and have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries :— 

Who, having communicated their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows: 

Art. 1—The High Contracting Parties collec- 


tively and severally guarantee, in the manner 
provided in the following articles, the main- 
tenance of the territorial status quo resulting 
from the frontiers between Germany and Bel- 
gium and between Germany and France and the 
inviolability of the said frontiers as fixed by or 
in pursuance of the Treaty of Peace signed at 
Versailles on June 28, 1919, and also the ob- 
servance of the stipulations of Article 42 or 45 
of the said Treaty concerning the demilitarized 
zone. 

Art. 2—Germany and Belgium, and also Ger- 
many and France, mutually undertake that the) 
will in no case attack or invade each other or 
resort to war against each other. 

This stipulation shall not, however, apply in 
the case of: 

(1) The exercise of the right of legitimat: 
defense, that is to say, resistance to a violation 
of the undertaking contained in the previous 
paragraph or to a flagrant breach of Article 42 
or 48 of the said Treaty of Versailles, if such 
breach constitutes an unprovoked act of aggres- 
sion and by reason of the assembly of arme:! 
forces in the demilitarized zone immediate action 
is necessary ; 

(2) Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Naticns. 

(3) Action as the result of a decision taken 
by the Assembly or by the Council of the League 
of Nations or in pursuance of Article 15, Para- 
graph 7, of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, provided that in this last event the action 
is directed against a State which was the first 
to attack. 

Art, 3—In view of the undertakings entere: 
into in Article 2 of the present treaty, Germany 
and Belgium and Germany and France under- 
take to settle by peaceful means and in the 
manner laid down herein all questions of every 
kind which may arise between them and which 
it may not be possible to settle by the normal 
methods of diplomacy. 

Any question with regard to which the partics 
are in conflict as to their respective rights shail 
be submitted to judicial decision, and the parties 
undertake to comply with such decision, 

All other questions shall be submitted to a 
conciliation commission, If the proposals of this 
commission are not accepted by the two parties. 
the question shall be brought before the Council 
of the League of Nations, which will deal with 
it in accordance with Article 15 of the Covenant 
of the League, 

The detailed arrangements for effecting such 
peaceful settlement are the subject of special 
agreements signed this day. 5 

Art, 4.—(1) If one of the High Contracting 
Parties aileges that a violation of Article 2 
of the present treaty or a breach of Article 42 
or 48 of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is 
being committed, it shall bring the question at 
once before the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. 

(2) As soon as the Council of the League of 
Nations is satisfied that such violation or breach 
has been committed, it will notify its finding 
without delay to_the Powers signatory of the 
present Treaty, who severally agree that in such 
casc they will each of them come immediately 
to the assjstance of the Power against whom 
the act complained of is directed. f 

(3) In case of a flagrant violation of Article 
2 of the present Treaty or of a flagrant breach 
of Article 42 or 43 cf the Treaty of Versailles 
by one c? the High Contracting Parties, each of 
the other Contracting Parties hereby undertakes 
immediately to come to the help of the Party 
against whom such a violation or breach has 
been directed as soon as the said Power has 
been able to satisfy itself that this violation con- 
stitutes an unprovoked act of aggression and 
that by reason either of the crossing of the 
frontier or of the outbreak of hostitities or of 
the assembly of armed forces in the demili- 
tarized zone immediate acticn is necessary. 
Nevertheless, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions which will be apprised of the question in 
accordance with the first paragraph of this _ar- 
ticle, will issue its findings, and the High Con- 
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tracting Parties undertake to act in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Council, pro- 
vided that they are concurred in by all the 
members other than the representatives of the 
Parties which have engaged in hostilities. 

Art, 5—The provisions of Article 3 of the pres- 
ent Treaty are placed under the guarantee of 
the High Contracting Parties as provided by 
the following stipulations: 

If one of the Powers referred to in Article $ 
refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful settle- 
ment or to comply with an arbitral or judicial 
decision and commits a violation of Article 3 
of the present Treaty or a breach of Article 42 
or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the provisions 
of Article 4 of the present treaty shall apply. 

Where one of the Powers referred to in Article 
3, without committing a violation of Article 3 
of the present Treaty or a breach of Article 
42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, refuses to 
submit a dispute to peaceful settlement or to 
comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, the 
other Party shall bring the matter before the 
Council of the League of Nations, and the Coun- 
cil shall propose what steps shall be taken: the 
High Contracting Parties shall comply with 
these proposals. 

Art. 6—The provisions of the present Treaty 
do not affect the rights and obligations of the 
High Contracting Parties under the Treaty of 
Versailles or under arrangements supplementary 
thereto, including the agreements signed in Lon- 
don on Aug. 30, 1924. 

Art. T7—The present Treaty, which is designed 
to insure the maintenance of peace and is in 
conformity with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, shall not be interpreted as restricting 
the duty of the League to take whatever action 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of the world. 

Art, 8—The present Treaty shall be registered 
at the League of Nations in accordance with the 
Covenant of the League. It shall remain in force 
until the Council, acting on a request of one or 
other of the Liigh Contracting Parties notified to 
the other signatory Powers three months in ad- 
vance, and voting at least by a two-thirds ma- 
jority, decides that the League of Nations 
insures sufficient protection to the High Con- 
tracting Parties; the Treaty shall then cease to 
have effect on the expiration of a period of one 
year from such decision. 

Art. 9—The present treaty shall impose no ob- 
ligation wpon any of the British Dominions, or 
upon India, unless the Government of such 
——— or of India, signifies its acceptance 
thereof. 

Art. 10—The present treaty shall be ratified 
and the ratifications shall be deposited at Gen- 
eva in the archives of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. It shall enter into force 
as soon as all the ratifications: have been de- 
posited and Germany has become a member of 
the League of Nations. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, will 
be deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations, and the Secretary General will be re- 
quested to transmit certified copies to each of 
the High Contracting Parties, 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present treaty. 
me at Locarno the Sixteenth of October, 


ly 
1925 


LvuTHER, STRESEMANN, EXMILE VANDERNELDE, A. 
BRiaND, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, BENITO MUSSO- 


LIN 
ALLIES’ NOTE TO GERMANY 


The following is the text of the draft collective 
Note to Germany in regard to the interpretation 
of Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations (Annex F of the Final Protocol): 


The German Delegation has requested certain 
€xpixnations in regard to Article 16 of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. 

W: are not in a position to speak in the name 
of the League, but in view of the discussions 
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which have already taken place in the Assembly 
and in the Commissions of the League of Na- 
tions, and after the explanations which have 
been exchanged between ourselves, we do not 
hesitate to inform you of the interpretation 
which, in so far as we are concerned, we place 
upon Article 16. 

In accordance with that interpretation the 
obligations resulting from the said article on 
the members of the League must b@ understood 
to mean that each State member of the League 
is bound to cooperate loyally and effectively 
in support of the Covenant and in resistance 
to any act of aggression to an extent which is 
compatible with its military situation and takes 
its geographical position into account. 


GERMAN-CZECHOSLOVAK TREATY 


The Arbitration Treaty between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia (Annex E of the Final Protocol) 
reads: 


The President of the German Empire and the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, equally 
resolved to maintain peace between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia by assuring the peaceful set- 
tlement of differences which might arise between 
the two countries, declaring that respect for the 
rights established by treaty or resulting from 
the law of nations is obligatory for international 
tribunals, agreeing to recognize that the rights 
of a State cannot be modified save with its con- 
sent, and considering that sincere observance 
of the methods of peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes permits of resolving without 
recourse to force questions which may become 
the cause of division between States, have de- 
cided to embody in a treaty their common inten- 
tions in this respect and have named as their 
plenipotentiaries the following: —— whoa, having 
exchanged their full powers, found in good and 
due form, are agreed upon the foliowing articles: 


PART I. 


Art. 1—All disputes of every kind between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia with regard to 
which the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective rights, and which it may not be pos- 
sible to settle amicably by the normal methods 
of diplomacy, shall be submitted for decision 
either to an arbitral tribunal or to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, as laid down 
hereafter. It is agreed that the disputes referred 
to above include in particular those mentioned 
in Article 13 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

This provision does not apply to disputes aris- 
ing out of events prior to the present treaty and 
belonging to the past. 

Disputes for the settlement of which a special 
procedure is laid down in other conventions in 
force between the High Contracting Parties shall 
be settled in conformity with the provisions of 
those conventions. 

Art. 2—Before any resort is made to arbitral 
procedure or to procedure before tne Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the dispute may, 
by agreement between the partics, be submitted 
with a view to amicable settlement, to a perma- 
nent international commission styled the Perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission, constituted in 
accordance with the present treaty. : 

Art. 3—In the case of a dispute the occasion 
of which, according to the domestic law of one 
of the parties, falls within the competence of 
the national courts of such party, the matter in 
dispute shall not be submitted to the procedure 
laid down in the present treaty until a judgment 
with final effect has been pronounced, within a 
reasonable time, by the competent national 
judicial authority. . eee 

Art, 4—The Permanent Conciliation Commission 
mentioned in Article 2 shall be composed of five 
members who shall be appointed as follows, that 
is to say: The High Contracting Parties shall 
each nominate a commissioner chosen from 
among their respective nationals and shall ap- 
point, by common agreement, the three other 
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commissioners from among the nationals of third 
powers; these three commissioners must be of 
different nationalities and the High Contracting 
Parties shall appoint the President of the com- 
mission from among them. 

The commissioners are appointed for three 
years, and their mandate is renewable. ‘Their 
appointment shall continue until their replace- 
ment, and, in any case, until the termination 
of the work in hand at the moment of the 
expiry of their mandate, 

Vacancies which may occur as a result of 
death, resignation, or any other cause shall be 
filled within the shortest possible time in the 
manner fixed for the nominations, 

Art. 5—The Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion shall be constituted within three months 
from the entry into force of the present conven- 
tion. If the nomination of the commissioners 
to be appointed by common agreement should not 
have taken place within the said period, or, in 
the case of the filling of a vacancy, within 
three months from the time when the seat falls 
vacant, the President of the Swiss Confederation 
shall, in the absence of other agreement, be re- 
quested to make the necessary appointments. 

Art. 6—The Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion shall be informed by means of a request 
addressed to the President by the two parties 
acting in agreement or, in the absence of such 
agreement, by one or other of the parties, 

The request, after having given a summary 
account of the subject of the dispute, shall 
contain the invitation to the commission to 
take all necessary measures with a view. to 
arrive at an amicable settlement. If the re- 
quest emanates from only one of the parties, 
notification thereof shall be made without de- 
lay to the other party. 

Art, 7—Within fifteen days from the date 
when one of the High Contracting Parties shall 
have brought a dispute before the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission either party may, for 
the examination of the particular dispute, re- 
place its commissioner by a person possessing 
special competence in the matter. The party 
making use of this right shall immediately in- 
form the other party; the latter shall in that 
ease be entitled to take similar action within 
fifteen days from the date when the notifica- 
tion reaches it. 

Art. 8—The task of the Permanent Conciliation 
Commissivn shall be to elucidate questions in 
dispute, to collect with that object all neces- 
sary information by means of inquiry or other- 
wise, and to endeavor to bring the parties to an 
agreement. It may, after the case has been ex- 
amined, inform i:e parties of the terms of 
settlement which seem suitable to it, and lay 
down a period within which they are to make 
their decision. 

At the close of its labors the commission 
shall draw up a report stating, as the case 
may be, either that the parties have come to 
an agreement and if need arises terms of 
the agreement, or that it has been’ impossible 
to effect a settlement. 

The labors of the commission must, unless 
the parties otherwise agree, be terminated 
within six months from the day on which the 
committee shall have been notified of the dis- 
pute. 

Art. 9—Failing any special provision to the 
contrary, the Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion shall lay down its own procedure, which in 
any case must provide for both parties being 
heard. In regard to inquiries the commission, 
unless it decides unanimously to the contrary, 
shall act in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter 3 (International Commission of In- 
quiry) of The Hague Convention of Oct. 18, 1907, 
for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

Art. 10—The Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion shall meet, in the absence of agreement by 
the parties to the contrary, at a place selected 
by its President. 

Art. 11—The labors of the Permanent Concilia- 
tion Commission are not public except when a 
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decision to that effect has been taken by the 
commission with the consent of the parties, 

Art. 12—The parties shall be represented be- 
fore the Permanent Conciliation Commission b) 
agents, whose duty it shall be to act as inter- 
mediary between them and the commission ; 
they may, moreover, be assisted by counsel and 
experts appointed by them for that purpose, and 
request that all persons whose evidence appears 
to them useful should be heard. The commis- 
sion on its side shall be entitled to request oral 
explanations from the agents, counsel, and ex- 
perts of the two parties, as well as from al! 
persons it may think useful to summon with the 
consent of their Government, 

Art. 13—Unless otherwise provided in the 
present treaty the decisions of the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission shall be taken by a 
majority. 

Art. 14—The High Contracting Parties under- 
take to facilitate the labors of the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission, and particularly to 
supply it to the greatest possible extent with all 
relevant documents and information, as well as 
to use the means at their disposal to allow it 
to proceed in their territory and in accordance 
with their law to the summoning and hearing 
of witnesses or experts, and to visit the locali- 
ties in question. 

Art. 15—During the labors of the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission each commissioner 
shall receive salary, the amount of which shall 
be fixed by agreement between the High Con- 
tracting Parties, each of which shall contribute 
an equal share. 

Art. 16—In the event of no amicable agree- 
ment being reached before the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission the dispute shall be sub- 
mitted by means of a special agreement either 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
under the conditions and according to the pro- 
cedure laid down by its Statute or to an arbitral 
tribunal under the conditions and according to 
the procedure laid down by The Hague Con- 
vention of Oct. 18, 1907, for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

If the parties cannot agree on the terms of 
the special agreement after a month’s notice 
one or other of them may bring the dispute be- 
fore the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice by means of an appiication, 


PART II 


Art. 17—All questions on which the German 
and Czechoslovak Governments shall differ with- 
out being able to reach an amicable solution 
by means of the normal methods of diplomacy, 
the settlement -of which cannot be attained by 
means of a judicial decision as provided in Ar- 
ticle 1 of the present treaty, and for the settle- 
ment of which no procedure has been laid down 
by other conventions in force between the par- 
ties, shall be submitted to the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission, whose duty it shall be to 
propose to the parties an acceptable solution 
and in any case to present a report. The pro- 
cedure laid down in Articles 6-15 of the present 
treaty shall be applicable. 

Art. 18—If the two parties have not reached 
an agreement within a month from the termina- 
tion of the labors of the Permanent Concilia- 
tion Commission the question shall, at the re- 
quest of either party, be brought before the 
Council of the League of Nations, which shall 
deal _with it in accordance with Article 15 of 
the Covenant of the League. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Art. 19—In any case, ané@ particularly 1f the 
question on which the parties differ arises out 
of acts, already committed or on the point of 
commission, the Conciliation Commission or, 
the latter has not been notified thereof, the 
arbitral tribunal or the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, acting in accordance with 
Article 41 of its Statute, shall lay down within 
the shortest possible time the provisional meas- 
ures to be adopted. It shall similarly be the 
duty of the Council of the League of Nations, 
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if the question is brought before it, to insure 
that provisional measures are taken. The High 
Contracting Parties undertake respectively to 
accept such measures, to abstain from all meas- 
ures likely to have a repercussion prejudicial to 
the execution of the decision or to the arrange- 
ments proposed by the Conciliation Commission 
or by the Council of the League of Nations, 
and in general to abstain from any sort of ac- 
tion whatsoever which may aggravate or ex- 
tend the dispute. 

Art, 20—The present treaty continues applica- 
ble as between the High Contracting Partics 
even when other Powers are also interested in 
the dispute. 

Art. 21—The present treaty, which is in con- 
formity with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, shall not in any way affect the rights 
and obligations of the High Contracting Parties 
as members of the League of Nations and shall 
not be interpreted as restricting the duty of the 
League to take whatever action may be déemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
the wor!d. 

Art. 22—The present treaty shall be ratified. 
Ratifications shall be deposited at Geneva with 
the League of Nations at the same time as the 
ratifications of the treaty concluded this day 
between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. 

It shall enter into and remain in force under 
the same conditions as the said treaty. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, 
shall be deposited in the archives of the League 
of Nations, the Secretary General of which shall 
be requested to transmit certified copies to each 
of the High Contracting Parties. 

LocaRNO, Oct. 16, 1925. 


GERMAN TREATIES WITH 


POLAND, 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


The Arbitration Treaty between Germany and 
Poland is identical, except for the difference of 
names, with that between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. The same thing applies to the conven- 
tions between Germany and France and between 
Germany and Belgium, except that Article 21 is 
omitted in each case and that the preamble 
reads: 

The undersigned, duly authorized, charged 
by their respective Governments to determine 
the methods by which, as provided in Article 5 
of the treaty concluded this day between Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Great Britain and Italy, 
a peaceful solution shall be attained of all ques- 
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tions which cannot be settled amicably between 
Germany and France [Belgium], have agreed 
as follows. 


FRENCH TREATIES WITH POLAND AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The treaty between France and Poland reads in 
part as follows: 


The President of the French Republic and the 
President of the Republic of Poland, equally 
desirous to see Europe spared from war by a 
sincere observance of the undertakings arrived 
at this day with a view to the maintenance of 
general peace, have resolved to guarantee 
their benefits to each other reciprocally by a 
treaty concluded within the framework of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and of the 
treaties existing between them. * * ® 

Art. I—In the event of Poland or France 
suffering from a failure to observe the under- 
takings arrived at this day between them and 
Germany with a view to the maintenance of 
general peace, France, and reciprocally Poland, 
acting in application of Article XVI of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, undertake 
to lend each other immediately aid and assis- 
tance, if such a failure is accompanied by an 
unprovoked recourse to arms, 

In the event of the Council of the League of 
Nations, when dealing with a question brought 
before it. in accordance with the said under- 
takings, being unable to succeed in having its 
report accepted by all its members other than 
the representatives of the parties to the dispute, 
and in the event of Poland or France being 
attacked without provocation, France, or re- 
ciprocally Poland, acting in application of 
Article XV, Paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, will immediately lend aid 
and assistance. 

Art, II—Nothing in the present treaty shall 
affect the rights and obligations of the High 
Contracting Parties as members of the League 
of Nations, or shall be interpreted as restricting 
the duty of the League to take whatever action 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of the world. 

Articles III and IV refer to registration of 
the treaty with the League of Nations and 
ratification at the same time as to other 
treaties. 

Done at Locarno the 18th October, 1925. 


“Seg The treaty between France and Czechoslovakia 
is@tdentical, except for the difference of names, 


with the treaty between France and Poland. 





Secrets of British Diplomacy: 
Earl Grey’s Revelations 
By CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Professor of History, Yale University, one of President Wilson’s 
advisers during the peace negotiations in Paris 


President Wilson proposed to Lord Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, in a 
memorandum dated Feb. 22, 1916, that a conference be summoned to end the war; 
should Germany refuse, then America would probably enter the war against Ger- 
many. This revelation by Lord Grey, Professor Seymour points out, “throws com- 


pletely new light on America’s policy. 


would have entered the war nearly a year earlier. 


* * 


If it had been accepted America 
* * * This offer of help to 


secure a peace of justice came at a moment when Wilson was lampooned as obliv- 
ious to the needs of humanity.” 


ROM 1905 until 1916 British For- 
F eign Policy was Sir Edward Grey. 

He dominated through the force of 
character. Straightforward, laborious, 
objective, without a suspicion of malice 
and distrustful of all 
subtleties, his outstand- 
ing trait was an utter 
and complete honesty. 
He could be discreet 
and he _ understood 
fully the value of tact, 
but his nature was in- 
capable of harboring a 
single atom of guile. 
His memoirs are the 
pure expression of his 
nature. Whether or not 
he was a great diplo- 
mat, he is assuredly a 
great Englishman. 

All things consid- 
ered, future historians 
will probably agree 
that Great Britain was 
fortunate in having 
Sir Edward Grey in 
control of foreign pol- 
icy during these criti- 
cal years. Grey him- 
self was certainly un- 
fortunate in the circumstances which 
combined to defeat the single aim of 
his policy—the pacific ordering of 
British relations with the Continen- 
tal nations at a time of extreme dip- 
lomatic effervescence. It is possible 
that a diplomat possessing the sincerity 
of Grey, the prestige of Bismarck, the 
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astuteness of Talleyrand, might have ac- 
complished the miracle; but with super- 
men excluded, British diplomacy faced, 
during the first fourteen years of the 
twentieth century, a problem for which 
even historians, with 
the advantage of hind- 
sight, can hardly dis- 
cover a pacific solu- 
tion. For the existence 
of this problem Conti- 
nental statesmen and 
policies were prima- 
rily responsible. © The 
man who most carn- 
estly, and in the end 
vainly, sought a solu- 
tion was Sir Edward 
Grey. 

During the last dec- 
ade of the  nine- 
teenth century the dip- 
lomatic position of 
Great Britain was un- 
comfortable. Lord Sal- 
isbury’s “splendid iso- 
lation” was _ neither 
splendid nor was it in 
reality isolation. It did 
not save her from fre- 
quent quarrels with 
France, whose hostility became more 
intense each year. There were oc- 
casions of acute friction with Rus- 
sia. The support of the opposing 
group in Europe, the Triple Alliance. 
thus seemed essential, especially in 
view of the positions which the British 
had assumed in Egypt. From the policy 
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of understanding with Germany, how- 
ever, Great Britain drew no correspond- 
ing and compensatory advantages. It 
placed her rather in a dependent posi- 
tion, and enabled Germany, as in the 
case of competing bids for railway con- 
cessions in Asia Minor, to apply pres- 
sure, which, as Grey says, “left a sense 
of discomfort and a bad taste behind. 
It exposed rudely the insidious weak- 
ness due to our position in Egypt. It 
was open to Germany to repeat the 
squeeze, whenever she desired to exclude 
us from a commercial field in which she 
was interested.” And at the end of the 
decade began the rapid development of 
the German fleet which the British were 
bound to regard as a menace. 

The change in British policy, how- 
ever, begun by Lansdowne and con- 
tinued by Grey, which led to the entente 
with France in 1904 and with Russia in 
1907, was due primarily to the need of 
composing the quarrels with France and 
Russia, and not to an anti-German sen- 
timent. Grey, impressed by the disad- 
vantages of the British position when he 


was Under Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, from 1892 to 1895, was -deter- 
mined to make peace with these States 


the basis of his policy. “It would be 
quite wrong,” he writes, “to infer that 
this point of view was the result of pro- 
French or pro-Russian sentiment. In so 
far as sentiment or feeling had any part 
in the matter, this was due solely to a 
preference for friendship instedd of. 
quarrels, But the real base of opinion 
was not sentiment, but a reasoned con- 
clusion that war with France and Rus- 
sia had been a real danger for Great 
Britain, and was something to be 
steadily avoided.” 

In thus striving to escape the danger 
of war with the Dual Alliance, British 


statesmen obviously took the risk of - 


arousing the suspicion and active enmity 
of the Triple Alliance. It would have 
needed a very clever diplomat and one 
in whom the Germans had complete 
confidence to have convinced them that 
the new course of British policy was not 
Girected against their interests. The 
Germans of the day were not inclined 
to place confidence in any foreigner. 
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They looked upon the straightforward- 
ness and candor of Grey as a mask con- 
cealing some deep intrigue. Hence the 
myth of his encirclement policy. The 
very loyalty with which Grey , main- 
tained the diplomatic support he had 
promised France, in 1905 and‘ 1911, 
seemed to them to argue an ineradicable 
hostility to Germany and to justify the 
development of the naval program, 
which of all factors was the one most 
certain to bring on a conflict with the 
British. The tragic aspect of the story 
is that after the two failures of Ger- 
many to break the solidity of the En- 
tente, Grey seemed for a period to have 
attained his end and to have persuaded 
the German Foreign Office of his sin- 
cere desire for peace. His great tri- 
umph was the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in 1913, which saved Europe 
from war in circumstances that seemed 
far more provoking than those that 
actually exploded the mine in 1914. 

But in 1914, as Grey points out, the 
civil rulers of Germany were not per- 
mitted to meet the danger in the same 
fashion. The militarists found their 
opportunity in the rash ultimatum of 
Austria and. the hasty mobilization of 
Russia, and the conference which Grey 
demanded was ruled out of court. It is 
hard to escape his conclusion that if the 
Conference of 1913 had developed into 
a permanent institution, so that it had 
been in session the following year, the 
catastrophe might have been avoided. - 
“In 1912-13,” he says, “the current of 
European affairs was setting toward 
war. Austria and Russia were drifting 
with it and dragging the other powers in 
the same fatal direction. In agreeing 
to a conference, and forming one in 
1912, it was as if we all put out anchors 
to prevent ourselves from being swept 
away. The anchors held. Then the cur- 
rent seemed to slacken and the anchors 
were pulled up. : The conference was 
allowed to dissolve. We seemed to be 
safe. In reality it was not so; the set 
of the current was the same, and in a 
year’s time we were all swept into the 
cataract of war.” 

With the entrance of Great Britain as 
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an active belligerent the character of 
British diplomacy underwent an inevit- 
able change. In time of peace the chief 
function of diplomats is to preserve the 
peace, so long as the vital interests of 
the nation are not sacrificed, and to 
eliminate factors of discord; thus had 
Grey understood his réle, and the same 
may be said of the majority of Euro- 
pean diplomats. But as soon as war 
broke out, diplomacy became the hand- 
maid of the military arm. It is the busi- 
ness of diplomats to increase the 
strength of their own side by a solidifi- 
cation of alliances and perhaps by gain- 
ing new allies; they must also prevent 
the strengthening of the enemy by rob- 
bing him of the opportunity to acquire 
allies. The diplomat’s task is not facili- 
tated by the fact that his hands are gen- 
erally tied, for it is the course of mili- 
tary events rather than the skill of 
diplomacy which will determine the de- 
cision of the neutral States whose active 
aid or continued neutrality is desired. 
Grey makes this very plain: 

“As far as Europe was concerned,” 
he writes, “diplomacy in the war 
counted little. When it appeared to 
fail most it was when the Allies were 
having military reverses; when it 
seemed to succeed, it was because the 
Allies were having military success or 
because the military achievements of 
Germany were falling short of the ex- 
pectations that had been formed of her 
invincibility. * * * If diplomacy 
could do little in Europe to win the 
war it happily could do little to lose it. 
German military success, when it ex- 
isted, made allied diplomacy fruitless 
and would have made it so, however per- 
fect. On the other hand, German mili- 
tary failure rendered even gross diplo- 
matic errors, if such there were, unim- 
portant.” If the student of history will 
keep this in mind, distinguishing, how- 
ever, with care between the European 
field where there was little to be done 
and the American field, where much 
might have been accomplished, the com- 
plicated course of allied diplomacy will 
be simplified for him. 

The first object of allied diplomacy, 
according to Grey, “was to preserve soli- 
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darity among the great Allies. This was 
completely and successfully achieved; 
if it had not been, the war would have 
been lost.” The first step in placing 
the alliance upon a formal basis was 
the Pact of London, signed on Sept. 4, 
1914, in which Great Britain, France 
and Russia agreed to make war together 
and not to make peace except in com- 
mon. Grey tells us what has always 
been suspected, that the proposal did 
not emanate from the British, but was 
made presumably because the French 
and Russians wanted to feel sure that 
Britain was in the war to the end. 
Thereafter, however, when the hatred of 
Germany against Britain became plaijn, 
it was, says Grey, “our turn to be com- 
forted by the thought that we had the 
Allies to stand by us.” 

He says little of the more delicate 
side of allied inter-relationship, but it 
is obvious that it caused the British 
much embarrassment. Apparently he 
could never treat with them on the basis 
of complete frankness that he loved and 
that an Anglo-Saxon would expect. They 
were prone to read into British propos- 
als a Macchiavellianism which was at 
the opposite pole from Grey’s nature. 
He dared not discuss the American 
proposition of intervention, because it 
would arouse suspicion of British mo- 
tives. No wonder that no real diplo- 
matic or military coordination was ever 
established with Russia. Nor is it 
greater wonder, in these circumstances. 
that allied coordination was finally 
achieved only under the threat of crush- 
ing German victory, in 1917, combined 
with the demands of the House Mission. 

The problem of allied solidarity ac- 
counts largely for the whole series of 
secret treaties, which Grey condemns in 
principle but excuses as the result of 
necessity. Such solidarity, he says. 
“needed constant care and mutual con- 
cessions and sacrifices, in. view both of 
strategy and policy.” The treaties 
were signed “because they were essen- 
tial to prevent allied disruption.” The 
diplomats of the Entente faced a particu- 
lar difficulty. They were anxious to 
enhance the fighting strength of their 
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own side by the acquisition of new al- 
lies. But each fresh ally must be lured 
by concessions to his ambitions, which, 
entirely apart from the justice or in- 
justice of his claims, might disturb the 
sense of allied partnership. - Thus 
Grey makes it clear that Russia was by 
no means enthusiastic over the prospec- 
tive intervention of Italy on the side of 
the Entente. Sir George Buchanan re- 
ported early in March, 
1915, that, “Sazonov 
said today that he 
would not regard with- 
out misgivings entrance 
of Italy upon the 
scene at a moment 
when her naval and 
military cooperation 
has lost most of its 
value. Any fresh col- 
laboration would com- 
plicate peace negotia- 
tions. Intimacy and 
confidence existing be- 
tween the three Allies 
was essence of their 
strength, and if a 
fourth power attached 
itself to their concert 
there might be danger 
of its trying to disunite 
them for its own per- 
sonal profit.” 

France and Great Britain, less direct- 
ly interested in the regions indicated by 
Italian aspirations, overcame the objec- 
tions of Russia. But they had also to 
encounter the sensibilities of Serbia and 
Greece. 
of war,” writes Grey, “she must know 
where she would be at the end of it. 
Her claims might overlap the aspira- 
tions of Serbia, or even Greece. . We 
did not want to dishearten Serbia in her 
uphill struggle with Austria, nor to 
alienate Greece by an agreement with 
ltaly that might be regarded as made 
at the expense of the legitimate aspira- 
tions of either of the two smaller coun- 
tries.” It is not surprising that the 
1reaty of London, by virtue of which 
Italy entered the war in May, 1915, was 
openly condemned by President Wilson 
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“If Italy was to take the risk . 
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as morally unjust, and secretly mourned 
by the States which signed it as polliti- 
cally unwise. 


THe BALKAN Factor 


A similar embarrassment arose upon 
the offers of Greece to join the En- 
tente. It was the plan of Venizelos that 
the Balkan League should be recon- 
structed for the benefit of the Entente. 

but the scheme failed 
inevitably because 
neither Greece nor Ser- 
bia was prepared to 
make the _ necessary 
concessions to Bulga- 
ria, and the Entente 
powers had no means 
of compelling two 
friendly States to sacri- 
fice themselves to pla- 
cate a State which 


seemed inclined to fa- 
vor the Central Pow- 
The offer of in- 
made _ by 


ers. 
tervention 
Venizelos on Aug. 18, 
1914, caused a mild 
tempest at Petrograd, 
which at that period 
still hoped to keep 
Turkey neutral and 
was by no means pre- 
pared for a campaign 
in the Caucasus. Had it been accepted, 
Grey believes it would have led “to the 
immediate entry of Turkey into the war 
against Serbia probably; the unsettle- 
ment of Russia’s whole-heartedness in 
the war, at first possibly, later on cer- 
tainly.” Even after the entrance of 
Turkey into the war on the side of the 
Central Powers an acceptance of the re- 
newed offers of Greece would, in Grey’s 
opinion, have been fatal, since it would 
have raised the question of Constanti- 
nople. “King Constantine was to head 
the Greek army; and if the operations 
were successful, he would have entered 
Constantinople in triumph at the head 
of Greek troops. The effect on Russia 
would have been disastrous; there is no 
limit to the disaster that would have 
ensued. * * * Solidarity with Russia 
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in the first twa,years of the war was es- 
sential to avoid defeat in France, and 
the occupation of Constantinople by 
British ships and a Greek army would 
have been no compensation for a Ger- 
man break-through in the west and the 
capture of Paris or the Channel ports 
of France.” Later, after France and 
Great Britain had definitely promised 
Constantinople to Russia, and after the 
entrance of Bulgaria against Serbia, the 
Allies were willing to exert pressure on 
Greece to enter, without, however, mak- 
ing extensive promises. Of this Grey 
says little. 

Regarding relations with Turkey and 
Bulgaria the diplomatic dice were 
heavily cogged against the Entente. 
Grey and his colleagues would have 
been satisfied with the neutrality of 
Turkey, but it was obvious that every- 
thing depended upon the course of mili- 
tary events. Enver Pasha was convinced 
that his fortunes were bound up with 
the German alliance, and the early suc- 
cesses of Germany enabled him to bring 
the Turkish Cabinet to his point of view. 
The Entente had nothing to offer the 
Turks for their neutrality except a 
promise of territorial integrity. The 
Germans could hold out as a bid the 
prospect of the recovery of a vast Otto- 
man Empire. In negotiating with Bul- 
garia, the Entente was similarly handi- 
capped. Germany, as Grey points out, 
“was free to promise anything that Bul- 
garia wished about Serbia, fo. Serbia 
was enemy territory. The Allies coula 
offer nothing of Rumanian or Greek ter- 
ritory, for these countries were their 
friends, and the Allies were rather un- 
der obligations to them for their friend- 
ly attitude than they to the Allies.” Nor 
could the Entente bring the necessary 
pressure upon Serbia to make the con- 
cessions demanded by Bulgaria. “All 
that the Allies were now free to offer 
was the territory in Thrace ihat had 
been left to Turkey. Unfortunately this 
was not what Bulgaria most wanted.” 
In these circumstances a triumph of 
German diplomacy was certain, in view 
of the additional factor of German mili- 
tary success against Russia in 1915. 


If allied diplomacy was thus so 
shackled by circumstances outside its 
control that it could do little to win the 
war in Europe, it had on the contrary 
a comparatively free field in its dealings 
with America and a great opportunity. 
This was realized by Grey, at least on 
the negative side. “There was one mis- 
teke in diplomacy,” he writes, “that, if 
made, would have been fatal to the cause 
of the Allies. It was carefully avoided. 
This cardinal mistake would have been 
a breach with the United States, not 
necessarily a rupture, but a state of 
things that would have provoked Amer- 
ican interference with the blockade, or 
ied to an embargo on exports of muni- 
tions from the United States. Germany, 
or. the the other hand, did make this 
cardinal mistake. The answer, there- 
fore, to the question why allied diplo- 
macy did not lose the war is that, in 
Europe, diplomacy counted for little, 
and that outside Europe, German diplo- 
niacy was worse than that of the Allies.” 


Grey’s DILEMMA 


Grey shows that allied relations with 
America often approached a point of 
dangerous tension because of the block- 
ade policy. This was the most for- 
midable weapon of offense that the Brit- 
ish could utilize against Germany; the 
British Admiralty, supported by all the 
articulate elements of British public 
opinion, were determined that the diplo- 
matic protests of the United States 
should not interfere with the success of 
the blockade. Grey was thus caugh! 
between the active pressure of the war- 
making agencies of the British Govern- 
rent and his own appreciation of the 
necessity of American good-will. He 
was hampered further by the temper- 
ament of the British Ambassador in 
Washington, a capable and _ scholarly 
diplomat whose health, however, had 
broken and whose nerves were frazzled 
by the war crisis. Grey was aided, on 
the other hand, by his friendship with 
Ambassador Page and Colonel House. 
His affection for Page is apparent, as 
is also the practical comfort which the 
American Ambassador brought him. Not 
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merely did Page sympathize completely 
with the British cause; he was able to 
advise the British Foreign Secretary how 
best to further that cause in the matter 
of the blockade, even, it would seem, 
when the advice conflicted with the in- 
structions from his own Government, 
Through him Grey learned whether or 
not the protests of Washington were to 
be taken seriously. 

“Page’s advice and suggestions were 
of the greatest value in warning us 
when to be careful or encouraging us 
when we could safely be firm. One in- 
cident in particular remains in my mem- 
ory. Page came to see me at the For- 
eign Office one day and produced a 
long dispatch from Washington contest- 
ing our claim to act as we were doing in 
stopping contraband going to neutral 
ports. ‘I am instructed,’ he ‘said, ‘to 
read this dispatch to you.’ He read, 
and I listened. He then said: ‘I have 
now read the dispatch, but I do not 
agree with it; let us consider how it 
should be answered!” 


CoLonet House’s Part 


The relations of Grey with Colonel 
House were of equal or even greater 
significance. House constantly im- 
pressed upon the British Foreign Secre- 
tary the American point of view regard- 
ing British trade restrictions and the 
need of heeding American protests; but 
he evidently did so in a way that never 
alienated Grey’s sympathy. The per- 
sonal friendship that sprang up between 
the two made it possible for House to 
raise the most vital questions of policy 
and to give Grey, without the restric- 
tions of official form, an exact impress- 
ion of President Wilson’s mind. “Our 
conversations,” writes Grey, “almost at 
once became not only friendly but inti- 
mate. I found combined in him, in a 
rere degree, the qualities of wisdom and 
sympathy. In the stress of war it was 
at once a relief, a delight, and an ad- 
vantage to be able to talk with him 
freely. His criticism or comment was 
valuable, his suggestions were fertile, 
and these were all conveyed with a sym- 
pathy that made it pleasant to listen to 
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them. After a day that began about 
7 in the morning [{ broke off work 
by 7 in the evening, and took things 
easily at my house for an hour before 
dinner. It was arranged that in this 
hour House should come whenever he 
wanted to have a talk.” Grey thus dis- 
covered in House a man whose discre- 
tion invited confidence, and whose ob- 
jective outlook upon international af- 
fairs evoked a responsive chord. 
“House,” he writes, “followed public 
affairs with the close attention and in- 
formed himself about them with the in- 
dustry and zeal of a man who lives for 
a public career. Yet a public career 
was what House desired to avoid for 
himself; his mind therefore worked with 
all the keenness of one who feels the 
spur of ambition, but with the free im- 
partiality of one whose ambition is quite 
impersonal. He longed to get good ac- 


complished and was content that others 
should have the credit.” 

Such a relationship made it possible 
for Colonel House to bring to Grey a 


proposal from the President of the 
United States which, if accepted, might 
have altered the entire course of the 
war. According to the memorandum 
now published by Grey, and dated Feb. 
22, 1916, “Wilson was ready, on hear- 
ing from France and England that the 
moment was opportune, to propose that 
a conference should be summoned to 
put an end tc the war. Should the Al- 
lies accept this proposal, and should 
Germany refuse it, the United States 
would probably enter the war against 
Germany. Colonel House expressed the 
opinior that, if such a conference met, 
it would secure peace on terms not un- 
favorable to the Allies; and, if it failed 
to secure peace, the United States would 
leave the conference as a belligerent 
on the side of the Allies, if Germany 
was unreasonable. Colonel House ex- 
pressed an opinion decidedly favorable 
to the restoration of Belgium, the trans- 
fer of Alsace and Lorraine to France, 
and the acquisition by Russia of an out- 
let to the sea, though he thought that the 
loss of territory incurred by Germany in 
one place would have to be compen- 
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sated to her by concessions to her in 
other places outside Europe. If the Al- 
lies delayed accepting the offer of 
President Wilson, and if, later on, the 
course of the war was so unfavorable 
to them that the intervention of the 
United States would not be effective, the 
United States would probably disinter- 
est themselves in Europe and look to 
their own protection in their own way.” 


A REVEALING DOCUMENT 


Here is a document that throws com- 
pletely new light on American policy. 
Wilson appears to have realized that the 
defeat of German militarism was essen- 
tial to American safety and to have been 
willing to throw American strength into 
the balance against it. The terms which 
House proposed would have ensured its 
defeat, although they would not have 
guaranteed the selfish nationalistic war 
aims of certain Entente statesmen. This 
offer of help to secure a peace of justice 
came at a moment when Wilson was 
lampooned as oblivious to the needs of 
humanity. If it had been accepted, 
America would have entered the war 
nearly a year earlier, for, as we now 
know from German documents, the terms 
proposed would have been contemptu- 
ously refused by Berlin. The Russian 
Revolution might have been prevented. 
The war might have been ended months 
earlier and the world have been spared 
the waste of thousands in lives and of 
millions in treasure. 

But the Allies were not ready to seize 
the opportunity. Referring to the offer 
when made, Grey says: “At present 
there was no use to be made of it.” It 
is easy to understand that the Entente 
would look upon the suggestion of a 
conference with suspicion. It is more 
difficult to see why Grey could not have 
presented the offer as a means of bring- 
ing the United States into the war. Per- 
haps the French believed they would 
never again have so favorable a chance 
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of crushing Germany and did not wish 
the war to stop on the terms House sug- 
gested. Perhaps both French and British 
were doubtful of Wilson’s sincere inten- 
tion of entering the war if Germany re- 
fused those terms. Before attempting to 
answer the questions raised by Grey’s 
memorandum, we must know more of 
the secret history of American foreign 
policy and more of the secret negotia- 
tions of Colonel House with the Ger- 
mans, French and British that led up to 
the offer he made to Grey. These essen- 
tial facts are still concealed in the pa- 
pers of House and, until their publica- 
tion, we can do little more than surmise 
concerning the opportunity thus given 
Europe of winning American help. We 
cannot avoid the suspicion, however, 
that had Wilson or House chosen to 
speak, much of the criticism against the 
President levelled publicly by Roosevelt 
and privately by Page, for his indiffer- 
ence to the moral issues at stake in the 
war, would have been refuted; and we 
may marvel at the restraint which per- 
mitted such criticism to pass without any 
attempt at self-justification. 

At the close of the year 1916 Grey 
ceased to be Foreign Secretary—eleven 
years to a day since he received the seals 
of office. Not the least of his services 
to the cause of world peace, however. 
were rendered in the years that followed, 
when his great influence helped to bring 
British opinion over to the support of 
the League of Nations. It is the spirit 
of his career and of his memoirs which 
has permeated this most recent and 
greatest of European conferences at Lo- 
carno. “Only,” he writes, “a general 
concensus of opinion not to be lawless. 
and to prevent any nation from being 
lawless, will insure world peace. * * * 
There will be no secure peace till the 
Great Nations of the world have a con- 
sensus of opinion among them sufficient 
to inspire confidence that they will stand 
by each other to avoid, to suppress, or 
to localize and insulate war.” 
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A Roman Catholic View of Evolution 
By SIR BERTRAM WINDLE 


Professor of Anthropology in St. Michael's College, Toronto, and 
Special Lecturer on Ethnology in the University of Toronto; 
author of ‘““The Church and Science’ and other works 


saw says, and whenever a topic 
of controversy in any way reli- 

gious comes before the public, the Cath- 

olic Church is bound to be involved. On 

such occasions, no one 

ever dreams of getting 

in touch with her with- 

out making some stay 

at Galileo Junction. No 

doubt the case of Gali- 

leo is unique in the 

history of the Church, 

as Cardinal Newman 

long ago pointed out. 

Here is a Church 

which has existed for 

nearly 2,000 years and 

which for a large part 

of that time was co-ex- 

tensive with Christen- 


A LL roads lead to Rome,” so the old 


dom and had universal 


sway; which has the 

credit of being an arbitrary kind 
of organization, and yet which has 
only this one instance of arbitrari- 
ness which any one can produce or ever 
does attempt to produce. “Let us make 
the most of our chance,” is what those 
who stop at Galileo Junction remark, 
and, to do them justice, many of them 
have been no sluggards at this task, as 
I am about to show. For, though I am 
to say something about Catholics and 
their ideas about evolution, I, too, must 
go through that famous junction and 
shall make my stay there as brief as 
possible. I do not understand that Pro- 
fessor Rice, in his recent article in Cur- 
RENT History, desired to launch an at- 
tack on the Catholic Church, but rather 
to draw a certain parallel between the 
times of Galileo and the Scopes trial at 
Dayton; and I am not criticizing any- 
thine in that except his choice of such a 
boo as that of Andrew D. White, “His- 
tory of the Warfare of Science With 


Theology in Christendom,” which is no- 
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toriously out of date and by no means 
always accurate. 

There is this singular difference be- 
tween the two episodes to which the 
writer does not draw attention. The 
case of Galileo was 
quite in harmony with 
other occurrences of 
that period, when to 
maltreat your opponent 
in a controversy, espe- 
cially a religious con- 
troversy, was the prop- 
er thing to do. It was 
not only one side but 
all sides that followed 
that policy. Kepler, a 
Protestant, fled from 
the fury of his co- 
religionists of the Prot- 
estant University of 
Tiibingen who would 
have severely dealt 
with him, and for exactly the same rea- 
son that Galileo was dealt with; and 
to whom did he fly? To no less bigoted 
a body than the Jesuits of Ingoldstadt, 
who received him with open arms as a 
brother in learning. What might have 
happened to Kepler we may gather 
from the fact that Calvin caused Ser- 
vetus to be slowly roasted to death, on 
account of his book, “Christianismi Res- 
titutio,” at Geneva, and that after Cardi- 
nal de Tournon, who was then head of 
the Inquisition in France, had absolutely 
refused to take up the accusation of 
heresy against him. Further, in the 
interests of private judgment, which 
were so dear to him, Calvin ordered 
every copy of that book—which, by the 
way, contains the first account of the 
pulmonary circulation—to be destroyed, 
so that it is now: a great prize for the 
bibliophile. Such deeds were the way 
of those days, and I am blaming no 
one for them, though the Catholic 
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Church today is constantly blamed 
for the Galileo episode, doubt- 
less because she is an undying corpora- 
tion. Our way today is not the way of 
those days, though we have our prohibi- 
tions and tyrannies, which would appear 
just as curious to the people of those 
days as theirs do to us. 

White says that Galileo took the 
theory of Copernicus “out of the list of 
hypotheses and placed it before the 
world as a truth.” White did not know 
what he was writing about. To begin 
with, Galileo, a few years before his 
more celebrated work, had produced an- 
other, called “Trattato della Sfera,” in 
which he had laid down the view that 
the Ptolemaic and not the Copernican 
idea was correct. 

Galileo was right in his second 
thoughts, as we all know, but his proofs 
were inadequate, and one of them alto- 
gether wrong; and it was not until 100 
years after his death that his explana- 
tion ceased to be a hypothesis. 

To turn now to a further point, is it 
quite so sure that everybody agrees with 
White and his numerous band of fol- 
lowers? Huxley did not; and if ever 
the Catholic Church had a deadly (and 
thoroughly ignorant) opponent and 
hater, that man was Thomas Henry 
Huxley. Yet in a letter to a correspon- 
dent dealing with the Galileo contro- 
versy, he says: “I looked into the matter 
when I was in Italy, and I arrived at 
the conclusion that the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals had rather the best 
of it.” That is a far more favorable 
view than is taken by Catholic writ- 
crs. Two of the last, both Jesuits, 
may be quoted. (1) Fr. Gerard, S. J.: 
“We can only deplore the prosecu- 
tion of Galileo, and the assumption by 
an ecclesiastical tribunal of authority 
to which it had no claim in the domain 
of physical science”; (2) Fr. Hull, S. 
J.: “It is precisely in this dogmatical 
pronouncement on the heretical charac- 
ter of the new astronomy that their 
blunder consisted.” Galileo was of a 
waspish temper and he never could un- 
derstand what was meant by a working 


hypothesis, and finally drove the Pope, 
who quite obviously did not want to 
have trouble over the matter, to a deci- 
sion—not of the infallible order, as 
Proctor, a Protestant astronomer, has 
freely admitted. Draper—whose inac- 
curacy was, I hope (for his sake), con- 
stitutional, says that Galileo “was then 
committed to prison, treated with re- 
morseless severity during the remaining 
ten years of his life and was denied 
burial in consecrated ground.” A higher 
hill of lies never was piled up. Galileo 
lived in his own private villa near 
Arcetro during the years of his life 
which followed his condemnation, al- 
lowed to do practically what he pleased. 
He was buried in his own parish church 
of Santa Croce—where his monument 
may be seen to this day—and before his 
death he received not merely all the 
usual sacraments of the Church, but the 
special blessing “in articulo mortis” of 
the reigning Pope, Urban VIII. 

One last word, a painful one, for it 
is always sad to have to destroy a good 
old tale like that of Alfred and the 
cakes or William Tell and the apple, 
but Galileo never did say: “And yet it 
moves.” That phrase seems to have 
been invented for him 100 years after 
his death—Heaven alone knows why!— 
by a French priest named the Abbé 
Irailh in his “Querelles Littéraires”; at 
least diligent search can discover no pre- 
vious mention of it. So much for 


Galileo. 

I do not quite understand the appli- 
cation of the sentence in the article by 
Professor Rice: “Never has papal de 
cree of Church council materially aided 
or permanently checked the advance of 
scientific truth.” Considering _ that 
practically every ancient university was 
constituted under a papal decree—yes. 
even the Presbyterian University of 
Glasgow, which has a carving of the 
head of its papal founder in its Senate 
Room—it is a little difficult to see how 
the first clause can be sustained; and as 
to the second, the Galileo episode is the 


only one which can be brought up. 
What does the Catholic Church think 
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of this evolution idea? That is a ques- 
tion very commonly put, and there 
is one very clear reply to it. The 
Church is an organism and can and, 
when she chooses, does express opin- 
ions, but on the question of evo- 
lution she has said nothing. What 
is the opinion of the United States 
on evolution? Those States might, 
and perhaps yet may, express an opin- 
ion on evolution, through their Leg- 
islature and President, but so far that 
has not been done. So the Church 
might—though it is most unlikely that 
it will—express an opinion and when 
and if it does there will not be the 
slightest doubt as to what is meant by it. 
Hence it is absurd to talk about the 
Catholic Church and evolution, just as 
it would be to talk about the United 
States and evolution, for it is quite clear 
that there are just as varied opinions 
on the topic in the one instance as in 
the other. 

As to the others, a concrete example 
will suffice. Three very important 
books on the subject have appeared of 
late years by priests all well qualified 
to deal with the topic. Fr. Wasmann, 
a Jesuit, is recognized as the leading 
authority in the world on ants. He re- 
cently spoke on this subject at the In- 
ternational Congress of Entomologists, 
held at Zurich. He thinks, as I do, that 
evolution is by far the most probable 
hypothesis, indeed at the moment the 
only conceivable hypothesis, and that— 
with the limitation I am yet to men- 
tion—it is quite innocuous from the re- 
ligious point of view, indeed even more 
redounding to the greatness of the Crea- 
tor than the old idea. Canon de Dor- 
lodot, who is Professor of Palaeontology 
in the Catholic University of Louvain 
and who was the delegate from that uni- 
versity to the Darwin ‘Centenary at Cam- 
bridge, goes a good deal further than 
that, for he regards the evolution theory 


as proved, whiek is more than some 
would do. As to the third, Dr. O’Toole, 
a Benedictine, now head of the Catholic 


Univ: rsity in China, though he agrees 
with the first named as to the innocuous- 
ness of the theory, does not believe in 
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it for scientific reasons which he sets 
down with great clearness i in his recent 
work, 

The cases cited settle two things: first, 
that there is a diversity of opinion 
among Catholic writers; secondly, the 
falsity of the charge which I have seen 
more than once in print, that Catholics 
are not allowed by their Church even 
to discuss the topic of evolution. I may 
add that each one of these three books, 
as is necessary in the case of ecclesias- 
tics, has an official “imprimatur”; that 
is to say, it has been submitted to a 
competent theological censor, whose re- 
port being in the affirmative, it has been 
passed by the Bishop of the Diocese as 
containing nothing contrary to the 
teaching of the Church. That is what 
an imprimatur means—not by any 
means that everything in the book is ac- 
curate, as so many suppose. As to the 
de Dorlodot book, that has an imprima- 
tur from the rector of the University in 
Louvain and, in its English form, one 
from the Archbishop of Westminster. 
There is an American edition which I 
have not seen; but I believe it has an 
imprimatur from the Bishop of the 
Diocese in which it was published. In 
any case the orthodoxy of this book is 
well certified, yet it contains stronger 
opinions on the evolution question and 
in favor of the current theory than 
many books from non-Catholic pens. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF GENESIS 


There remain, however, two points 
which may well be cleared up. First of 
all as to the early chapters of Genesis. 
Here I, as a layman, am treading on 
theological ground, and, as one un- 
trained in that science, J am as much 
in dread as the theologian ought to be 
(but not always is) when he invades 
scientific territory; that is, the scientific- 
ally untrained theologian. So I shall be 
very careful to quote only from ap- 
proved documents. In the time of Gali- 
leo, the reformers insisted on the most 
rigidly literal interpretation of Holy 
Scripture: ridiculously so, for they 
clung to their own text without any cer- 
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tainty as to its absolute accuracy. And 
very unfortunately Catholic theologians 
of the period were led away from the 
earlier figurative treatment which had 
been the method of the Church since the 
days of St. Augustine (of Hippo) and 
his great work on the interpretation of 
Genesis, in which most of the difficul- 
ties which seem so modern are discussed. 
That no doubt was natural, for the Re- 
formers accused the Catholic party of 
taking no account of the Bible which, 
but for the Church, they never would 
have had, and the Catholic side, under 
that accusation, seems to have tightened 
up its exegesis, unfortunate but natural 
under the circumstances. Today Catho- 
lics are not left without guidance in 
this matter. They can get it from the 
great encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on 
this very topic and from the decisions— 
not infallible, but highly authoritative— 
of the Biblical Commission, a body of 
learned men set up to answer questions 
respecting Bible difficulties. From all 


these and other sources we can get the 


information which we want. The Cath- 
olic is not to be so foolish as to look 
upon the Bible as a textbook of science, 
or of any science. It was a Cardinal 
who said that the Bible was given to 
man to tell him how to go to Heaven, 
not how the heavens go. It is a book 
which treats of God’s relations to man 
and largely, in the Old Testament, of 
His dealings with the chosen race. 

As to the so-called “Seven days of 
creation,” for example, there are at 
least a dozen explanations of that ac- 
count—none of which has been con- 
demned—ranging from the theory that 
the passages were intended for ritual 
recitation—the suggestion of a learned 
Bishop—to another that the Scriptural 
account is an allegorical drama in six 
acts, in which the religious duty of wor- 
ship of one God who has created the 
world and gratitude for the magnificent 
bounty of that creation are inculcated. 
And so on; for there is abundant free- 
dom in this matter. Further, we are def- 
initely informed that the term “days” 
may reasonably be interpreted as per- 
iods of time and that we are not bound 
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to expect scientific exactitude in these 
chapters fraught with the imagery so 
dear to Oriental minds. Pope Leo XIII 
gives the weight of his authority to 
these and other dicta of St. Augustine, 
two of which are especially germane to 
my subject. 

First of all St. Augustine tells us that 
the writers of the Bible did not seek to 
penetrate the secrets of nature or to de- 
scribe the workings of the visible uni- 
verse, because these things were in no 
way profitable to salvation. That is 
common sense, for it is surely clear that 
many a man and woman will be saved 
who knows nothing about scientific 
matters, perhaps even some who do 
know about them, extremists on_ the 
other side to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. And in another place he says: “If 
in these books I meet anything which 
seems contrary to truth, [ shall not hesi- 
tate to conclude either that the text is 
faulty, or that the translator has not 
expressed the meaning of the passage, 
or that I do not myself understand it.” 
There you have the Catholic position 
and from that position the absolute in- 
nocuousness of evolution—if ever 
proved—as the method adopted by the 
Creator, seems quite obvious. And as 
to the idea which it affords of the Crea- 
tor, Charles Kingsley long ago, in his 
“Water Babies,” taught in fable, but 
taught accurately, that it is a greater 
thing to make things make themselves 
than it is to make them. 


Bopy, Not Sout, INVOLVED 


Fr. von Hammerstein. S. J., sums up 
this matter so well that I will quote him 
in full: 


If the Creator did not create each single 
species of animal in its present form, but 
caused it to acquire its present appearance 
and instincts by means of an independent evo- 
lution, carried on through a long line of an- 
cestry, His wisdom and power are manifested 
the more clearly. Therefore, if the theory of 
evolution is proved to be true within definite 
limits, it by no means sets aside the Creator, 
but, on the contrary, an all-wise and all-pow- 
erful Creator becomes the more necessary and 
indispensable, as the First Cause of the evo- 
lution of the organic species. A simile will 
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bring out the truth of this very clearly. A bil- 
liard player wishes to send a hundred balls in 
different directions; which will require the 
greater skill—to make a hundred strokes and 
send each ball separately to its goal, or, by 
hitting one ball, to send all the ninety-nine 
others in the directions which he has in view? 

The word “limits” used in the quota- 
tion above leads me to my last point. 
There are admittedly evolutionists who 
believe that man’s spiritual, as well as 
his physical part has been evolved. 
That is a closed question for Catholics, 
for the Church, in accordance with the 
Bible; teaches that the soul of man is a 
thing of special creation. That will ap- 
pear an old-fashioned idea to some, no 
doubt, yet it is one which is held by 
many entitled to express an opinion, 
who are in no relation to the Catholic 
Church, and, as far as I can abstract 
myself from the Church to which I be- 
long, my views fit in with theirs in al- 
most every point. I will mention in 
this connection A. R. Wallace, the co- 
author with Darwin of the theory of nat- 
ural selection, Professor McDougal, F. 


R. S., of Harvard; Professor Driesch 


and others. I do not contend that these 
persons hold the Catholic view; what 
I do claim is that they are not prepared 
to admit that man’s spiritual part was 
evolved from that of a lower animal. 

That is my point; that the spiritual 
side of man is on a different plane from 
his bodily side and cannot be brought 
into any relation with the theory of evo- 
lution, A recent writer, in language 
far better than any to which I can pre- 
tend, puts this matter thus: 

Run instinct for all it is worth; show how 
man’s delicate sensibility in a thousand direc- 
tions is but a hypertrophy of such instinct; 
collect whatever instances you will of inher- 
ited tendencies, of herd-psychology, and the 
rest of it—you still come up against a specific 
difference between man and brute which 
eludes all materialistic explanation; 1 mean 
the reflective reason. When your attention, in- 
stead of being directed toward some object 
outside yourself, is directed toward your own 
thinking process, that is the work of the in- 
tellect, that is man’s special prerogative. 
Wien Adam awoke in the garden, we dare 
not guess what monstrous forms of animal life, 
what wealth of vegetation our world has for- 
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gotten, his eye may have lighted upon. But 
we do know what was his strangest adventure, 
because it was an adventure that he shared 
with none of his fellow-tenants in Paradise. 
His strangest adventure was when he met him- 
self, : 

Let us look at what the evolutionary 
idea pushed so far leads to. Darwin 
admitted toward the end of his life that 
since he believed his brain to have been 
derived from that of an ape, he did not 
see how he could come to a decision as 
to the existence of God; or rather, that 
if he did come to such a conclusion, 
how he could be sure that it had any 
value. Darwin was never a clear phil- 
osophical thinker—quite the reverse— 
and in this case he muddles up his brain 
with the question of thought, though 
possibly he may have subscribed to the 
absurd idea of a German of the day, 
who, forgetting that bile is extended and 
material, while most assuredly thought 
is neither, said that, as the former was 
the secretion of the liver, so the latter 
was that of the brain. But further, 
what Darwin did not see, was that in 
that remark he committed intellectual 
suicide, for, if his brain was unfit to 
discuss the question of God, since its 
findings were not to be relied upon, in 
what other direction could they be relied 
upon? Lastly, a scientist has recently 
told us that if evolution is true—he 
means spiritual evolution—then there is 
no such thing as sin, only inherited an- 
cestral habits. Any philosophy which 
turns the world into an impossible farce 
is .o be at least looked upon with dis- 
trust: and in primis that which declares _ 
that there is no such thing as sin, for, 
after all, ethics are a reality, or else 
there ar. no realities. But I have per- 
haps gone too far on this point, or again 
perhaps not far enough. My object was 
to show that the Catholic view on ihis 
part of the question was perhaps not 
quite so absurd as some would have men 
believe. And far more than that, my 
object has been to demonstrate that 
Catholics, in relation to this matter of 
evolution, and indeed in relation to 
many other matters, too, have a much 
wider liberty of discussion and interpre- 
tation than many have imagined. 





Federation of Labor’s New Program 


By WILLIAM GREEN 
President of the American Federation of Labor 


O the people of the American 
Continent realize what an asset 
they have in the American trade 

union movement? Again and again this 
query recurred to me as I presided over 
the sessions of the federation’s conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. It means much to 
industry and to national development to 
have a labor movement that is practical 
and seeks facts for guidance instead of 
theories and dogmas. 

The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the occasion 
for reviewing the year’s work and for 
consideration of new plans, and those 
revealing processes disclose the nature 
of the movement and the qualities of its 
members. What the Atlantic City con- 
vention disclosed was a representative 
group that was seeking to deal with its 
own specific problems, but was mindful 
that its problems were related to the 
problems of all other social groups. The 
American labor movement is seeking the 
welfare of wage earners not at the ex- 
pense of other groups, but with an un- 
derstanding that sustained progress for 
one group is dependent upon substantial 
progress for all. Stating this in another 
way, American labor looks to the devel- 
opment of cooperation between groups 
concerned with common undertakings. 
We seek the conference room and the 
development of methods whereby we 
may contribute to problems developing 
in the day’s work. 

This attitude was strikingly apparent 
in one of the most important discussions 
during the convention. The Executive 
Council recommended to the convention 
a declaration opposing wage reductions 
and pointed out that low wages are not 
an index to production costs. We main- 
tained that fuller consideration of the 
relation of wages to total producticn 
costs would show that high wage rates 
accompanied’ efficient management, 
lower production costs, higher produc- 
tion efficiency and a higher type of 
workmanship. Higher production effi- 


ciency is reflected in lower selling prices 
which makes possible service to wider 
groups of consumers and_ generally 
higher social standards. We called at- 
tention to waste in production, the elim- 
ination of which would make possible 
both higher wages and lower prices. The 
committee of the convention to which 
the recommendation was referred rec- 
ommended the endorsement in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

We recommend endorsement of the state- 
ment of the Executive Council on wages. We 
hold that the best interests of wage earners as 
well as the whole social group are served, in- 
creasing production in quality as well as quan- 
tity, by high wage standards which assure 
sustained purchasing power to the workers, 
and, therefore, higher national standards for 
the environment in which they live and the 
means to enjoy cultured opportunities. We 
declare that wage reductions produce indus- 
trial and social unrest and that low wages are 
not conducive to low production costs. 

We urge upon wage earners everywhere: 
That we oppose all wage reductions and that 
we urge upon the management the elimination 
of wastes in production in order that selling 
prices may be lower and wages higher. To this 
end we recommend cooperation in study of 
waste in production which the essay of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies cov- 
ering important industries has shown to be 50 
per cent. attributable to management and only 
25 per cent. attributable to labor, with 25 per 
cent. attributable to other sources, principally 
managements in industries producing com- 
modities for any single industry under con- 
sideration. 

Discussion on the floor pointed out 
that marked increases in productivity 
were characteristic of present-day pro- 
duction because of power machinery 
and the greater availability of power 
for production purposes, and _ that, 
therefore, wage earners should share in 
the benefits of increased productivity 
and greater leisure made possible by 
power and machine tools. To the origi- 
nal statement on wages was added the 
following: 

Social inequality, industrial instability and 
injustice must increase unless the worker: 
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real wages, the purchasing power of their 
wages, coupled with a continuing reduction in 
the number of hours making up the working 
day, are progressive in proportion to man’s in- 
creasing power of production. 


The completed declaration embodies 
acceptance of labor’s responsibility for 
helping to perfect production methods 
and processes together with labor’s right 
to equitable remuneration and standards 
of lite and work that 
assure sustained ad- 
vances. in_ national 
well-being as well as 
progress in the indus- 
trial arts. Thus Amer- 
ican trade unions of 
the United States and 
Canada are offering to 
industries the estab- 
lishment of agencies 
through which coop- 
eration between unions 
and management can 
be realized. Are indus- 
tries ready to accept 
this proposal and de- 
velop industry to de- 
zrees that we can only 
vaguely anticipate or 
will they continue to 
attempt to exercise 
power over their em- 
ployes, to profit un- 
fairly from collective 
efforts and impede progress by rejecting 
the principles upon which rests a sure 
foundation? 

Recognizing the significance of com- 
pany unions, group insurance, employe 
ownership, union-management coopera- 
tion, the convention directed that infor- 
mation be gathered for the guidance of 
our unions. Such developments repre- 
sent progress in management’s accept- 
ance of the importance of the human 
element in production. But, while mark- 
ing progress, they fail in that they do 
not discriminate between collective ac- 
tion in pursuance of plans evolved by 
the management and collective action 
expressive of the disciplined wills of the 
workers concerned who put into their 
erdeavors the experience and knowledge 
o! their problems and personal aspira- 
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tions. One is artificial, whereas the 
other has the authority and the effec- 
tiveness of an agency developed out of 
concrete needs and directed by those 
most concerned. The trade union move- 
ment is limited in its capacity for ser- 
vice only by its opportunity for service 
and the intelligence and ability of its 
members and those with whom it must 
cooperate. 

As was fitting, there- 
fore, the convention 
gave thought to plans 
for organization and 
education. A study of 
trade union statistics 
was recommended to- 
gether with a union 
label organizing cam- 
paign. The former is 
to provide the basis 
for advance planning 
and the practical cam- 
paign is to mobilize 
an informed opinion 
in support of union 
purposes as well as to 
add members to trade 
union _ organizations. 
Central labor bodies 
and State federations 
of labor will be the 
primary _ agencies 
through which these 
campaigns will be con- 
ducted. During the convention progress 
was also made in developing plans for 
sustained efforts to organize women 
wage earners by the national and inter- 
national unions chiefly concerned. The 
federation inaugurates this work cheered 
by figures showing an increase in mem- 
bership for the first time since the post- 
war fluctuations. 

That the federation is convinced of 
the primary importance of the educa- 
tional opportunities in all levels of 
human development was amply attested 
by the declarations of the convention 
and the emphasis given to educational 
endeavors. Trade unionists as citizens 
whose children are dependent upon pub- 
lic school facilities feel a continuing re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that our 
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national public school policy is realized 
in adequate school buildings, competent 
instruction, the fullest possible cultural 
opportunities, administered in accord 
with social ideals. To carry out this 
obligation the federation has a Commit- 
tee on Education which seeks to develop 
in every municipality cooperating com- 
mittees to participate in the formulation 
of local educational .policies and ad- 
‘ministration. The purpose of the federa- 
tion is to help local committees to be 
prepared with the necessary data to as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizenship 
in the development of educational op- 
portunities within their localities. The 
first objective is to secure for every 
child “an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life.” To this end 
the convention authorized the drafting 
of a model compulsory education bill 
for guidance in raising local standards. 
We endorsed the principle of a Federal 
department of education without author- 
izing grants to State educational enter- 
prises, with the specification that such a 
department should be in charge of edu- 
cators and guided by the highest educa- 
tional standards. 

The emphasis that labor places upon 
educational opportunities for children 
was reflected in a special session de- 
voted to the proposed child labor 
amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution. Labor wants to abolish gainful 
employment of children in order that 
childhood may be devoted to develop- 
ment and fully rounded growth. 

Nor was higher education neglected. 
The convention asked that the desirabil- 
ity of promoting State legislation to pro- 
vide adequate scholarships in all State 
universities open to students of second- 
ary schools on a basis of merit be in- 
vestigated. Labor early turned a respon- 
sive ear to educators who urged that 
education should parallel life experi- 
ence and become the pioneer in adult 
education in this country. The Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, which is 
an arm of the A. F. of L., is supported 
by national and international unions on 
a per capita basis. During the past year 
well over 30,000 working men and wo- 
men. were studying in classes conducted 
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by our bureau and approximately 300,- 
000 were reached through mass educa- 
tional work in unions, shops and lec- 
tures. An education exhibit in the con- 
vention hall constituted a documentary 
and graphic report on the educational 
work of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. 

The most important political declara- 
tion of the federation was emphatic re- 
affirmation of non-partisan political 
methods. In the political field as in all 
others, the federation depends upon edu- 
cational methods. It furnishes its mem- 
bers with information to enable them to 
use their political influence intelligently 
to promote their best interests. Special 
legislative undertakings authorized by 
the convention were a model State bill 
to regulate convict labor, ratification of 
the child labor amendment, repeal of 
the Railroad Labor Board, the drafting 
of a measure to prevent injunction 
abuses and liberalization of the retire- 
ment law for Federal employes. Labor 
has tried through legislation to define 
the conditions under which injunctions 
could be issued in industrial disputes. 
The Atlantic City convention recom- 
mended that the extent to which the 
powers of injunction can be applied 
should be lir-ited by excluding indus- 
trial relations. and that all cases involv- 
ing industrial relations be tried in courts 
of law. 


LAaBor’s INTERNATIONALISM 


An unusual atmosphere of reality was 
given to international labor by the pres- 
ence of fraternal delegates from Great 
Britain, Mexico and Canada, and a labor 
commission of fifteen trade unionists 
from Germany, as well as a representa- 
tive from Ireland. The delegates from 
Mexico brought personal greetings from 
the President of Mexico, who has had 
the loyal support of the labor move- 
ments of the United States and Mexico 
in his work to reconstruct Mexico. 
President Calles is a leader in the re- 
nascence of the Indian cultural life 
which characterizes present Mexican de- 
velopments. 
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The British Trade Union Congress 
was represented by A. A. Purcell and 
Ben Smith. Mr. Smith, the Labor 


Party’s whip, gave the convention timely . 


and valuable information on the coal 
situation in Great Britain, the develop- 
ment of a British Fascist movement and 
unemployment. Mr. Purcell is identi- 
fied with the group that favors estab- 
lishing relations with the Communists 
of Russia by official recognition and by 
admitting them to the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. 
His imagination had been captured by 
the changes in Russia and the immense 
potentiality of the country and its peo- 
ple, and in his ardor he urged us to 
establish the closest possible relations 
with the workers of Russia. 

As spokesman for the American trade 
union movement, I could not permit that 
session to close without making plain 
the position of American labor, and I 
frankly and kindly stated that position 
and asked Mr. Purcell to take a message 
to Moscow that the American labor 
movement would not affiliate with an 
organization that teaches the philosophy 
of communism. That stand was vigor- 
ously and unanimously endorsed by the 
convention. This position was based 
on practical experience and understand- 
ing of the principles of righteousness 
and human justice as well as material 
progress. 

The convention manifested its appre- 
ciation of the growing significance of 
international relations to labor. With 
the trend of industry and commerce to- 
ward a world basis of organization, la- 
bor standards of one country come into 
competition with those of other coun- 
tries. Disorganized and low-wage labor 
in China becomes a problem to wage 
earners in other countries. On the other 
hand, a constructive trade union move- 
ment is a stabilizing, creative factor in 
national development. A trade union 
movement is responsible for keeping the 
progress of the large group of wage 
earners abreast of the progress of other 
groups. Realizing the significance of 
development in the Far East as exempli- 
fied in recent crises in China, the At- 
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lantic City Convention expressed its deep 
concern for the establishment of high 
labor standards in all countries border- 
ing the Pacific. Western industrialism 
is making headway in those countries. 
There is immediate need for developing 
the trade union movement in China and 
India and for definitely promoting the 
welfare of wage earners in those coun- 
tries, in order that human progress may 
keep pace with material progress. Such 
failure is an important factor in business 
depression and social unrest. 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR FEDERATION 


The convention authorized its Presi- 
dent to seek for the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor wider opportunities 
in humanitarian service. Tradition and 
practice have reserved the field of in- 
ternational relations almost exclusively 
for jurists, diplomats and militarists. 
Such representatives have not the me- 
diums or the channels for transmitting 
the good-will of the common people of 
one nation to another. But the working 
people of one country can quickly gain 
the confidence of the working people of 
other countries and can become an 
agency for expressing the human kindli- 
ness and interest that one nation feels 
for another, and thus help to create 
agencies for making international good- 
will effective. Throughout Latin-Amer- 
ican countries the American Federation 
of Labor is recognized as an agency de- 
voted to human welfare and righteous- 
ness between men. There is much to be 
gained by recognizing the potentiality 
of our federation for international un- 
derstanding and peace, and our federa- 
tion has been performing a national ser- 
vice of such importance that it should 
be recognized by representation on all 
Pan-American agencies. This claim has 
been respectfully - transmitted to the 
President of the United States. 

The convention authorized the Presi- 
dent of the federation to continue cor- 
respondence with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions for the purpose 
of developing a basis for agreement 
and reaffiliation of our movement to 
the Amsterdam International. 
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From the first day of the convention 
until its conclusion there was no waver- 
ing in American labor’s allegiance to 
voluntary principles. Again and again 
these principles constituted the compass 
for decisions. Trade unions seek co- 
operation to realize their purposes. 
They seek that power that comes through 
consent. They realize the futility of try- 
ing to exercise power over others by 
some form of compulsion. This is the 
basic principle differentiating them 
from advocates of communism. This is 
the test which leads them to put their 
trust in economic rather than legislative 
methods. It is the principle that makes 
educational methods loom large in all 
undertakings. 

Throughout the convention there came 
spontaneous and reverent tributes to the 
pioneer builder of our trade union 
movement, who well knew the value of 
voluntary principles— Samuel Gom- 
pers. Despite his death and his ab- 
sence from a convention of the federa- 
tion for the first time in its history, 
except in the year 1884, he had so built 


his mind and spirit into the very fibre 
of the organization that his influence 
was daily a part of its deliberations. 
Fraternal delegates paid-tribute to his 
world-wide work for humanity and the 
special memorial service afforded op- 
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portunity for expressions of the love, 
reverent appreciation and devotion 
shared by all. 

A still greater tribute to the wisdom 
of Samuel Gompers in making volun- 
tarism the cornerstone in labor’s house 
was seen in the rather remarkable series 
of conferences for mutual adjustment of 
differences between trade organizations. 
An understanding was reached between 
the bricklayers and the plasterers for the 
setting up of arbitration machinery; a 
definition of jurisdiction over men oper- 
ating buses was agreed to by the street 
railway men and the teamsters and 
chauffeurs; the street railwaymen and 
the blacksmiths signed an agreement ad- 
justing differences of several years’ 
standing. 

The spirit of responsibility and aware- 
ness of interdependent interests is the 
most definite assurance that the trade 
union movement can render service both 
to its members and the community. We 
are attacking our problems in a spirit 
of honest inquiry that seeks first the 
facts and next how best to use them for 
constructive building. Unions are an 
organic part of economic and national 
life. They offer their constructive co- 
operation. What answer will employers 
give? Upon that answer will depend 
immediate developments. 





Spain’s New Domestic and 


Foreign Policies 
By R. E. GORDON GEORGE 


Graduate of Oxford University, England, who has made a close 
study of Politics 1 in many countries and contributes to leading 
British and American periodicals 


has always insisted that the Di- 

rectory which was established by 
the royal decree of King Alfonso in Sep- 
tember, 1923, is only a temporary expe- 
dient and that at the first possible mo- 
ment he and the generals who with Ad- 
miral Magaz work under him will hand 
over their functions to men qualified to 
assume them. Although apparently 
flouting parliamentary government, the 
dictatorship has meanwhile been busy 
in devising a scheme of democracy that 
goes far beyond anything attempted by 
the parliamentary politicians. 

Without saying anything so far about 
electing Deputies for the Cortes (the 
Spanish Parliament), and beginning in 
March, 1924, with a statute called the 
“Regimen de Carta Municipal,” the Di- 
rectory has stated its theory of govern- 
ment to be a development of municipal 
government to the furthest extreme. It 
states that the municipality has in fact 
within itself the whole organism of a 
unit of human society, and it aims at 
giving a vote to all men of 23 years of 
age and to all women who can claim 
an interest in the municipality through 
property other than that represented by 
the vote of the husLand. The statute 
looks, therefore, to educating the polit- 
ical consciousness of the people through 
their local institutions. The Directory 
is in itself an application of what is 
known in the United States as govern- 
ment “by commission.” But for the 
Spanish municipalities it aims at some- 
thing far more direct, and, in fact, the 
revival of that old system of direct mu- 
nicipal government which again makes 
the ancient Communal Councils the 
cherished centres of collective life and 
work which they were in the Middle 
Aves before the foreign reforms of 


Charles V and Philip II. That this is 
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suited to the temper of the people is 
proved by the fact that they were able in 
nine months to pay back 60,000,000 
pesetas of the tax accumulated by their 
predecessors; and that the discarded 
form was unsuccessful is proved by the 
acministrative scandals disclosed in the 
Anuario de Vida Local for 1924, which 
has just been published. The Directory, 
in the second place, aims at developing, 
through the Departments, or “provin- 
cias,” of which there are forty-nine in 
Spain, a development in which the 
growth of the municipality will natur- 
ally express itself, and the municipali- 
ties are, therefore, to be represented cor- 
porately in the Departmental Assembly. 
While the municipalities—and there are 
over 9,000 of them in Spain—are to 
have free control to raise such money 
as they require either for annual expen- 
ditures or to borrow for extraordinary 
schemes, but not to cover an annual def- 
icit, the Departments are to receive 5 per 
cent. of the land tax in addition to what 
they already have, as also a proportion 
of the duty on stamps and excise, and 
so to be given an opportunity to over- 
come that financial incapacity from 
which the Departments have so far suf- 
fered. 

These reforms aim, first of all, as we 
have seen, at educating the political con- 
sciousness of the people by giving them 
a vote in such local affairs as they 
should be able to understand. But Spain 
has been the victim of caciquismo—va- 
cique being the name of the Mexican 
chiefs, a word which Columbus brought 
back and which exactly suited the 
“boss.” This is the system of intrigue 
carried on by political managers to such 
an extent that the voters never really ex- 
pressed their personal views at all. For 
this reason the departmental elections 
are to be reformed in two ways—first, 
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by abolishing those electoral divisions 
inside the Department. which gave the 
cacique his opportunity, and, secondly, 
by a measure of corporate representa- 
tion for the municipalities, so that one 
can adjust its interests with another, and 
the voter will not be unduly confused 
with interests outside his own personal 
sphere. 

These two statutes do much to over- 
come those difficulties which made 
Spain’s attempt at parliamentary govern- 
ment always weak and at last hopeless. 
The difficulties were, first, that a party 
could not always command a strong 
enough majority to carry out a coherent 
policy, and, secondly, that, though many 
excellent laws were passed, they failed 
to have validity because the system of 
administration was unable to apply 
them or the people to take advantage 
of them. One law, for example, fined 
people for not voting, but what mean- 
ing has a vote given at the command of 
a cacique on a subject of national policy 
by a man, who, though shrewd in at- 
tending to his own interests, has not 
learned even to read or write? The 
life of Spain is to a large extent inde- 
pendent of those arts. A man could not 
only manage his affairs, amass a small 
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fortune, but even become a Mayor, with- 
out being able to sign his name. But it 
is obvious that a voice in national ques- 
tions requires a power to read the news: 
papers so as to acquaint a man with at 
least the objects of the political leaders. 
The Spanish word “educacion” signi- 
fies the art of living, which the Span- 
ish people have. It means the triple gift 
of courtesy, honesty and shrewdness. 
But of education in the American sense 
of a certain extensiveness of acquired 
knowledge and a power to reproduce it 
by mouth or pen, the great majority of 
Spaniards have no sufficiency. 


Locat AUTONOMY 


In these circumstances they may vote 
on local affairs with some success— 
that remains to be seen—and in any 
case, as the statute says, the principle of 
local self-government “is already in the 
category of universal and unarguable 
dogma.” The municipalities may be 
able to form opinions of some value on 
matters affecting their relation to one 
another among every two hundred of 
them, once their sense of local advan- 
tege is developed. But to what extent 
can the people of Spain as a whole, 
with, say, a third of 
them illiterate, and 80 
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per cent. being peas- 
antry and _ therefore 
lacking a political con- 
sciousness, have any 
sort of valuable voice 
in the government of 
the country as awhole? 

It is that question 
which accounts for the 
existence of the Direc- 
tory. Parliamentary 
Government had sim- 
ply broken down, and 
with it had _ broken 
down the system of 
trial by jury. Count 
Romanones, who has 
been more than once 
Prime Minister, spoke 
on this subject very 
plainly in the book 
he published last De- 
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cember, “Las Responsibilidades del 
Antiguo Regimen.” (A copy of which 
he presented to the present writer as 
containing the full statement of his 
own point of view.) Complaining, not 
without just cause, of “the constant and 
bitter vituperation” which the old polit- 
ical leaders had suffered from the heads 
of the Directory, the former Prime Min- 
ister points out that politicians in Spain 
suffer most of all from 
what some had alleged 
to be an advantage, the 
docility of the people 
as a whole. But what, 
he asks, does this 
really mean? It means 
that the people have 
the power neither to 
provide their leaders 
with an ideal, nor to 
restrain them from 
self-interest. The Min- 
isters lack that neces- 
sity to answer and ex- 
plain to others which 
is the essential mean- 
ing of responsibility, 
because, in Spain, 
Count Romanones says, 
public opinion does 
not exist. Politicians 
therefore, he says, 
“have nothing to re- 
strain those ambitions which the contact 
with practical affairs awakens and stim- 
ulates in men and which they in turn 
communicate to their parties.” 

There is something of humility in 
such startling frankness, which would 
indeed be impossible either in the 
United States or in Great Britain. And 
the humility is constructive, for, indeed, 
luuman nature does need to be delivered 
from temptations. Spain’s wealth of 
saving common sense does not enrich her 
intercourse with her politicians. A 
means must be found in which the opin- 
ion of the people can somehow affect 
the responsibility of her governors. Ad- 
n:ittedly, the Cortes did not provide it. 
The Directory, which never claims to be 
nore than a temporary expedient, is 
hound therefore to provide a substitute. 


PRIMO DE RIVERA, 
QUIS DE ESTELLA 
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General Primo de Rivera lately an- 
nounced to a distinguished foreign guest 
that he intended to give up his charge 
by the end of 1925. In that case he 
must by then have replaced his admin- 
istration, not only by having the statutes 
which affect the municipalities and the 
departments in running order, but also 
by an electoral reform of the Cortes. 
The object which Senor Calvo Sotelo, 
the principal - adviser 
of the Directory, who 
was responsible for 
drafting the other stat- 
utes, told the present 
writer that he had 
in mind is a system of 
proportional represen- 
tation. This, he thinks, 
will be free from the 
greatest weakness of 
the old electoral sys- 
tem, modeled, rashly, 
on that of Great Brit- 
ain. 

This, however, he 
cannot guarantee. In 
his Departmental Stat- 
ute, he stated the prin- 
ciple that rights do not 
exist apart from duties. 
The statement came 
originally from Maz- 
, zini and his famous 
book “Doveri dell’Uomo.” In Italy the 
expression “Primo i doveri e poi i 
diritti” (“First men’s duties, then their 
dues”) is now a proverb, and this has 
been worked out in Spain as a political 
theory by Don Ramiro de Maeztu in a 
book just published in England under 
the title of “Authority, Liberty and 
Function” and afterward in Spain as 
“El Crisis del Humanismo.” Sefior de 
Maeztu is perhaps the subtlest, the most 
profound thinker in Spain today. He 
is universally respected. Too indepen- 
dent to accept the post he might have 
had under the Directory, he still offers 
to Spain the only solution of the consti- 
tutional question. It is to make polit- 
ical rights dependent upon social func- 
tions, and these social functions must 
have a permanent moral validity. The 
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old system known as liberalism which 
placed man in the centre of the universe 
has, as Senor de Maeztu maintains, 
broken down. Man must realize that he 
exists not to express his arbitrary will, 
hut to realize the enduring values, the 
essential good. “The true basis of 
democracy,” he says, “is the conviction 
that no man, Emperor, Pope or laborer, 
has a right to consideration other than 
those which are due to him as a possible 
instrument of the eternal realities.” 


System or GUILDS 


Senor de Maeztu sees, therefore, in 
such an organization of guilds as the 
I'ascist theorists advocate in Italy the 
solution of Spain’s political problem, 
and it is in such a direction that the pol- 
icy of Don Jose Calvo Sotelo would 
find its logical fruition. For this rea- 
son great importance attached to the fact 
that in May Madrid’s clerical paper, El 
Debate, declared itself in favor of the 
guilds. It is in a corporate representa- 
tion of some such kind that Spain would 
find the only valid means of adjusting 
her political system with that effective- 
ness of public opinion which Count 
Romanones shows her to need. And in- 
deed even under the Constitution the 
Spanish Senate would be admitted in 
principle, for the upper house in Spain 
was an assemblage of representative 
men. Furthermore, there exists in the 
Council of State a further advisory body 
to assist the administration. This has 
not ceased to be a reality under the Di- 
rectory, which has increased on the 
Council the representation of the man- 
ual workers. 

Can the Directory succeed in carry- 
ing through these reforms, and what is 
more, leave them in running order? 
The question is obscure. Too many 
edicts have been neglected: The kiosks 
of Barcelona again openly flaunt their 
pornographic pamphlets; the metal spike 
is once again inserted into the goad for 
oxen; the barbers do not attempt to 
wash their hands before passing from 
the hair or skin of one of their clients 
to another. The edicts of the Directory, 
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excellent like the laws of the constitu- 
tional Governments, are too often sim- 
ply ignored. What is true of small 
things may be true of the Directory’s 
larger policy. In applying taxation it 
appears to compromise the court. Mean- 
while it is popular with neither the in- 
tellectuals nor the old politicians, and 
the disgruntled placemen are its natural 
enemies. Spain is thus faced with two 
dangers—weakness in the Directory that 
might lead to collapse, and secondly, the 
possibility that even if, in due time, the 
Directory were voluntarily to abdicate 
its absolutism, so passionate a_hostil- 
ity might arise that not only its reforms 
would go, but all attempts at order 
with it. 

It is in fact impossible to foresee how 
a Parliament elected by any means 
whatsoever could fail to contain an ele- 
ment strong enough to press for an in- 
quiry into the work of the Directory 
and its revolution. Such a Parliament 
might immediately repeal every edict 
that the Directory has passed. Even if 
it did, the advisers of the present Gov- 
ernment believe that everything of per- 
manent value in its work would be in- 
corporated into the life of the people. 
But, furthermore, an inquiry might be 
instituted into the relation of the King 
himself to the Constitution he has sworn 
to defend. 

It is ar article of the Constitution 
that if one Parliament is dissolved, the 
King should call another within three 
months. The Directory has now been 
in power for over two years, and there 
is no word of calling a Parliament. That 
is not the only difficulty. It is asserted 
by Blasco Ibafez in his diatribe against 
the King that Alfonzo XIII gave secret 
orders to a General in Morocco, apart. 
that is to say, from either the Command- 
er-in-Chief or the Government, and sc 
was directly responsible for the disas- 
ter of 1921. Proof is, of course, en- 
tirely lacking, but many believe that in- 
quiries leading to a revelation of this 
kind were about to be pressed by Par- 
liament when the army seized the Gov- 
ernment. Even if this extreme hypoth- 
esis could be true, even if it is true, as 
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some of the old constitutional leaders 
say, that for them nothing will be pos- 
sible again until the King is gone, even 
if the King has irritated the intellectuals 
of Madrid, as they freely say he has, 
either by his startling, though eloquent, 
speech at the Vatican, or by the speech 
to two French journalists in April, 1925, 
when he said that Spaniards had still 
enough freedom to shout in the streets 
in the early hours of 
the morning, even if 
there were truth in the 
gossip of indiscretions 
which have aroused 
unsavory rumors about 
the King’s private 
life, even if we were 
to grant all this 
(though until we have 
proofs it would be ab- 
surd to grant it) the 
facts none the less re- 
main that the King is 
brave, experienced, 
tactful and extraordi- 
narily charming. From 
the very cradle his 
natural intelligence 
has been trained by 
experience of the du- 
ties of a King. He skillfully performs 
an arduous function. In the words of 
the Mayor of Madrid, he has earned 
universal respect and affection. The 
Queen, too, is much beloved and deeply 
admired. Against her no voice is ever 
raised, no word is whispered. 


Kinc ALFronso’s ALTERNATIVE 


lor King Alfonso what is the alter- 


native? His eldest son is young and 
delicate, his second is a deaf mute, and 
the third, Don Juan, is only 12 years of 
age. No other member of the royal 
family has either the gifts or the experi- 
ence of the King, or the same place in 
the hearts of the people, and the Span- 
ish people are as generally monarchical 
as they are Catholic. The Church and 
the King have a deep hold, and the 
Church, to which they give a warmth of 
devotion not easily paralleled elsewhere, 
acts in support of the King. Even 
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Barcelona when irritated by the acts of 
the Directory gives him an enthusiastic 
reception. The King defends an un- 
informed electorate against the abuse of 
its own powers. And as Primo de Ri- 
vera stated in May, in reply to Senor 
Sanchez Guerra, the King in following 
the advice of the Directory is not an ab- 
solute monarch. He accepts advisers 
who function by the tacit consent of the 
people, though not by 
their formal election. 

Not only in this in- 
stance but in all the 
continuous vicissitudes 
of administration the 
monarchy is the one 
institution which has 
given Spain in the last 
fifty years such stabil- 
ity that she has been 
able to make enormous 
material progress. Na- 
ture has been bountiful 
to Spain. She is a self- 
supporting country. 
Her mineral wealth is 
only just being ex- 
plored. Her tourist 
trade is only just be- 
ginning, and in the last 
ten years she has increased and improved 
her hotels to a remarkable extent, with- 
out making them very much dearer. She 
has, from this point of view, the possi- 
bility of wide development. For this 
reason a successful business man like 
Count Romanones considers Spain’s 
most important political business, as he 
said to the present writer, is to work out 
a successful foreign policy: a policy of 
friendship especially with France as 
next door neighbor, with Great Britain 
as principal customer and with the 
United States as the great investor. It 
is to the interest of Italy to make friends 
on her own account. 

From this angle, then, it is impera- 
tive for Spain not to risk any attack 
upon the monarchy. The loss of it must 
do her much harm, and it is difficult to 
see what good. The Directory is a sup- 
port to the monarchy. The letter of the 
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Constitution is after all a technicality 
compared with the maintenance of 
order, and therefore of freedom and 
prosperity in the country. At the same 
time every one must agree with Primo 
de Rivera’s own declaration that a mili- 
tary dictatorship is not to be tolerated 
any longer than it is necessary. It is, 
therefore, as we shall see when we con- 
sider Spain’s foreign 
policy, to the interest 
of the whole world, 
and especially of 
those nations like 
Italy, France or Great 
Britain whose vital in- 
terests depend on the 
friendship of Spain, 
owing to her geograph- 
ical position, that the 
Directory should work 
out the political pro- 
gram which will se- 
cure permanent order 
in the country. Spain’s 
question, as the great 
Angel Ganivet said 
long since, is to decide 
whether she will adopt 
foreign institutions or 
whether she is to 
evolve her own. She 
has found that parliamentary govern- 
ment is unsuited to her people. Let her 
be bold enough to remodel her Consti- 
tution through a system of advisers who 
really represent the interests of the peo- 
ple by adding to the Directory’s reforms 
in municipal and departmental govern- 
ment a national council of state, which 
authoritatively represents not the whim 
of the uninformed, but the vital fune- 
tions of all the orders of society. 

Let us now turn to the vital position 
that Spain occupies in international] af- 
fairs, and first let us consider her rela- 
tions with Great Britain, the power that 
holds the rock of Gibraltar. Great 
Britain has been so long fascinated by 
the fortune which gave her Gibraltar 
and the astuteness which kept it for her 
that she has forgotten that Gibraltar is 
sliced from Spain, and that Spain is 
not altogether illogical in entertaining 
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an ambition to regain it. Placed at the 
mouth of the Mediterranean, the famous 
rock concentrates in its drilled passages 
and forts an importance which belongs 
to Spain as a whole, and which by the 
invention of submarines and airplanes 
is once more becoming obvious ove 
areas wider than those covered by any 
single fort however strong. Ii was in- 
deed always possible 
to exaggerate the stra- 
tegic importance of 
Gibraltar. At the be- 
ginning of the war, the 
German warships Goe- 
ben and Breslau suc- 
ceeded in passing Gi- 
braltar unobserved and 
therefore made a suc- 
cess of their expedi- 
tion, for bad diplo- 
matic management in 
England led Turkey 
quickly to acknowl- 
edge herself an ally of 
the Central Powers. 
The war never threai- 
ened Great Britain's 
hold on what she had 
long called the key of 
the Mediterranean, but 
nevertheless the  sub- 
marines of Germany found so many 
shelters that no sea was such a deathi- 
trap as that locked up for safety by 
Gibraltar’s guns. 


Spain’s POSITION IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Gibraltar, when all is said, is only one 
side of the Strait, and Great Britain has 
often regretted that she gave up what 
the marriage of a Queen made hers till 
she was foolish enough to let it go. 
Tangier is now controlled by an inter- 
national convention and kept neutral. 
The Spaniards, the British and_ the 
French control it, but the Italians, who 
have no outlet beyond the .Mediterra- 
nean, and who have now a population 
equal to that of both France and Great 
Britain, are not represented. the Tan- 
gier convention leaves Italy to fend 
for herself, and nothing so irritates th 
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signatories as the idea that by the hold 
of such an island as Corfu she could 
close the Adriatic and so do to France’s 
friends, the Little Entente, what France 
and France’s other friends have done to 
her. The rise of Italy has certainly 
complicated the Mediterranean situa- 
tion. Prosperous and prolific, the Ital- 
ian nation dominates the Adriatic and 
pours down not only into Libya but in- 
to Egypt. It outnumbers the French 
population in France’s own colonies on 
the Mediterranean. It begins to pene- 
trate the French protectorate in Moroc- 
co, and it is now on excellent terms with 
Spain. 

The rise of Italy, however, is no more 
important in the Mediterranean than 
the position of Spain. With a coastline 
that covers both sides of the Straits, that 
has many excellent harbors, some of 
them well protected, Spain in the new 
naval strategy 
would naturally be- 
come as important 
as a belligerent as 
in the last war she 
was embarrassing 
as a neutral. Not 
only has she in Eu- 
rope a territory as 
large as France, but 
it is her territory 
also that forms the 
background to the 
neutral zone in Tan- 
vier. Her interest 
in these matters is 
awakening, since 
Barcelona, which 
has doubled its pop: 
ulation in the last 
ten years, is now 
the largest port on 
the Mediterranean. 
Spain’s second port, 
Valencia, is also 
well within the 
Straits, and could 
be hrought within 
six hours’ distance 
of Madrid by a 
projected railway. 
Though there is 
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every reason to expect that in future 
years not only Balbao and Santander, 
supported by the enterprising Vas- 
congados and enriched by the develop- 
ment of neighboring iron mines, but also 
the splendid port of Vigo, will have a 
great development. Xeres and Cadiz 
through their trade in wines and fruit 
are both prosperous. Finally, Spain’s 
ports on the Mediterranean with Al- 
meria, Cartagena and Alicante, support- 
ing Barcelona and Valencia, are not 
likely to lose the priority they now 
possess. 

Spain’s position is important for an- 
other reason. Her war in the Riff has 


dragged on ever since the Treaty of Al- 
geciras in 1912 gave her the mountain 
range, which, rising to heights some- 
times of 6,000 feet, provides a hinter- 
land to that narrow stretch, populated 
by half a million men, where between 
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Tetuan and Melilla she has maintained 
her peaceful dominance for many cen- 
turies. The chieftain of the Riff, Abd- 
el-Krim, resented her encroaching on his 
sphere of influence, and has harassed 
her with guerrilla warfare ever since. He 
obtained his greatest success in 1921. 
His positions are virtually impregnable. 
Intoxicated by his successes against 
Spain, this daring and ambitious chief 
has menaced the 
French. 

Yet the importance 
of Spain does not de- 
pend on whether or not 
she arrives at an ac- 
commodation with 
Abd-el-Krim. It lies 
rather in the fact that 
Abd-el-Krim is a Mo- 
hammedan, and_ that 
Islam gives a certain 
solidarity to those 
virile millions who 
stretch from Morocco 
over the zones of 
French and British in- 
fluence of Northern 
and Central Africa, 
and from there to 
Arabia and Turkey, to 
Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Central Asia, Afghan- 
istan and the Punjab. 
In India the King Em- 
peror of Britain has a 
number of Mohamme- 
dan subjects more than twice as large 
as those who inhabit his own island. 
But, what is hardly less important, the 
realm of Islam marches for some thou- 
sand miles with that of Bolshevism. The 
agents of the Russian terror have long 
intrigued with the politicians of Islam, 
and a profound restlessness, vaguely as- 
sociated with the discomfiture of Tur- 
key and her subsequent intrigues, has 
aroused in Islam and its hundreds of 
millions that hatred of Christians which 
is the dominant passion of the essential 
Bolshevist. It is this vague subversive 
force which gives to Abd-el-Krim and 
therefore to Spain’s relations with him 
a significance far greater than that of 
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the raids around the Riff. It is this 
which gives to all who value life, secu- 
rity, commerce, Christianity, to all who 
seek and maintain peace, some stake in 
the fortune of the Spanish Directory. 
Spain’s position in Northern Africa 
enables her, then, not only to calm or io 
arouse the world of Islam, with all that 
means to France and Great Britain, but 
her relation to the Mediterranean also 
places her in a relation 
of peculiar power to 
the French and British 
Mediterranean fleets 
threatening the inter- 
course of Great Britain 
with Egypt, with India. 
with the Far East and 
even with Australia 
and New Zealand, able 
to menace the grain 
supply of Italy, and 
holding the trade of 
Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey. If Spain, 
therefore, were in hos- 
tile hands, the whole 
political situation of 
Europe would _ be 
changed at its founda- 
tions. Long before the 
war the German For- 
eign Office recognized 
that in a war Spain's 
importance would be 
decisive, and it took 
great trouble to make 
an impression on Spain. Germans, 
whether politicians or merchants, in- 
fluenced Spaniards so thoroughly that 
even the Catholic Party identified its 
cause with the Central Empires, It is 
not entirely without significance, there- 
fore, that Germany’s interest in Spain 
survives, that German firms have a large 
hold in the electrical organization of 
Catalonia, in the big shipping compa- 
nies and in Valencia harbor; that in the 
Spanish Foreign Legion in Morocco are 
more Germans than of any other nation- 
ality. These things do not indicate. of 
course, a German plot or menace. They 
only mean that if there were a fresh 
upheaval the Germans would already 
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have a hold in Spain, and if there were 
trouble in Spain the results could not 
hut be far-reaching. The affairs of 
Spain are much closer to the heart, or, 
let us say, rather, to the arteries of the 
ereat powers, and it is not the idleness 
of a theorist which makes us look with 
particular earnestness at the way she is 
now managing her affairs. 

The Spanish Directory has not only 
to cope with the menace in Morocco. 
Secret societies, plotting revolution and 
achieving murder, were in 1923 making 
havoc in the territories of Spain herself, 
It is true that these secret societies had 
little hold over the masses of the Span- 
ish people. Royalist and Catholic as the 
masses of Spain are, they give to those 
loyalties the energy, the fervor, the 
single-mindedness of warriors. Spain’s 
fight against the Moor was a struggle 
for existence, ard while Christianity 
was evolving philosophies and _ social 
systems in Italy, in France, in England, 
those countries were free to civilize 
themselves only because the Spaniards 
were doing their fighting for them. The 
King of Spain touched on an essential 
point not only in the spirit of his people 
but in the history of Europe when he 
said that the Spaniards were and had 
always been ready to fight for the Cross. 
The militance and fervor of the Spanish 
spirit has been rather enervated by the 
political ineffectiveness of the last cen- 
turies, and though it leaves its stamp 
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upon their attitude toward the Church, 
there was yet a certain danger that the 
lawlessness of the old régime would 
paralyze her traditions and leave her 
free to the attacks either of Islam or 
of the Russian agents who were believed 
to be more directly active. 


DicTaTor’s SERVICE TO PEACE 


The ineffectiveness of Spain’s stand 
against Islam; the dangers of the cur- 
rency collapsing through a balance of 
trade on the wrong side and a hopeless 
budget (and no force works more easily 
to disturb society than a collapsing cur- 
rency), the impunity with which the 
revolutionary societies imperiled indus- 
try and attacked property and even life 
itself; and, finally, the Separatist agi- 
tation ir Catalonia, which was working 
toward the literal and immediate dis- 
ruption of tle kingdom—all these were 
threatening not only the ruin of Spain 
but the peace of Europe, when General 
Primo de Rivera, the Captain General of 
Barcelona, demanded that a military ab- 
solutism should take the place of inef- 
fective Ministers elected by parliamen- 
tary majorities. Whether or not his act 
was constitutional, he performed a sig- 
nal service not only to life and property 
in Spain, but to the peace of Europe. It 
is to the interest of the world that he 
should remain at least till he can leave 
a firm government behind him. 
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fourteen million, the Paris Ex- 
position of Decorative and In- 
dustrial Ar‘s closed its gates on Oct. 15, 


Fe a total attendance of some 


1925. Visitors must have reflected that 
France, which originated the idea of 
such displays in 1798, has become pre- 
eminently the country of expositions, 
international or universal, in the first 
place, because her people, who are 
among the most hospitable and urbane 
of nations, constitute the world’s social 
centre of gravity, and second'y. secause 
since the fifteenth century *rance has 
been the chief popularizer of culture, 
owing partly to her ta.ent for simplify- 
ing the complex and ‘to the lucidity of 
her language. By virtue of her creative 
genius, especially ‘n things artistic, she 
is usually a hostess with stimulating aa: 
tive displays. furthermore, fer geo- 
graphic situation designate: her attrac- 
tive capital °s an international meeting 
place. 

It was in 1855 that France staged her 
first imposing fair of this character. 
During the remainder of the century she 
organized a similar exposition every 
eleven or twelve years. That of 1867, 
with its array of crowned heads and 
Bismarck’s sinister profile, has gone 
down in history as a symbol of the Sec- 


ond Empire—a gorgeous spectacle be- 
fore the final catastrophe. The exposi- 
tion of 1878, inaugurated by Marshal 
MacMahon, remains glorious to the 
memory of the French as attesting their 
rapid recuperation from the war with 
Germany. Yet it was characterized by 
few notable features, the Trocadéro, its 
sole surviving monument, being a rather 
mediocre structure. On the contrary, 
the World’s Fair of 1889, with such at- 
tractions as the Eiffel Tower and the 
Palace of Industry, deserves to live in 
human memories. As for the Universal 
Exposition opened in 1900, which left a 
burdensome deficit, it attained the 
apogee of a creation that could succeed 
only if reduced to reasonable dimen- 
sions. The two fine edifices that it be- 
queathed to Paris, known as the Grand 
Palais and the Petit Palais, have become 
indispensable, the former figuring 
prominently in the Exposition of Deco- 
rative and Industrial Arts. 

The Art Fair of 1925, France’s seven- 
teenth of the kind, was to have been held 
in 1915, the delay of ten years being 
due to the World War. The first prob- 
lem it had to face was to find enough 
space, since neither Paris nor Parlia- 
ment nor the Government welcomed the 
costly enterprise. A large plot of ground 
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lacking, the architects had to place it 
mostly here and there along the River 
Seine, and even upon bridges, but this 
apparent handicap turned out to be an 
advantage. The historic banks of the 
Seine, with their floating restaurants, 
fairy-like evening festivals, and fantas- 
tic illuminations, offered novel attrac- 
tions. 

Although all the fifteen entrance gates 
merit attention, we can consider only 
one—the Grand Gate of Honor, designed 
by André Ventre. Destined to receive 
distinguished guests, it occupied a 
stately position between the Grand and 
the Petit Palais, just north of the splen- 
did bridge named for Alexander III of 
Russia. The entrance assumed the 
shape of a narrowing parallelogram, 
with four wide passage ways on either 
side. Huge steel columns crowned with 
crystal caps, made up the general struc- 
ture, intended to represent in design 
plain jets of water. The metallic ele- 
ment predominated because since the 
World War France has become Europe’s 
Unhappily, 


leading producer of iron. 
the high cost of labor made it impos- 


sible to add leaf and lace trimmings in 
wrought iron, articles for which France 
has long excelled. Consequently, inex- 
pensive concrete was largely substituted 
for metal, especially in the sections be- 
tween columns. Thus the decorative im- 
pression resulted from mass arrange- 
ments, a conception appropriate to our 
materialistic day. 

Inside, visitors were delighted with 
the general view, from the Alexander 
Bridge or from the Esplanade, the whole 
showing a tasteful variety. Few pa- 
vilions reminded one of anything one 
had seen, partial exceptions being those 
erected by the French provinces, since 
each sought to perpetuate its local archi- 
tecture. Hence the structures peculiar 
to such regions as Provence, Alsace, 
Normandy and Brittany. Even Cham- 
pagne was represented by the martyr 
city of Rheims, which erected a mauso- 
lcum to its heroic dead. The pavilions 
ot foreign countries reflected their na- 
tional styles, although usually in modern 
combinations. The most impressive 
traits of French edifices were sobriety 
of form and volume, harmonious lines, 


A general view of the Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts 
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The Gate of Honor (Henry Favier and André Ventre, aechitects) at the Paris Exposition 
of Decorative Arts 


graceful curves, agreeable contrasts, 


plain but attractive surfaces, due to tone 
effects, color being a passion with the 


younger architects. 

French attractions may be grouped 
under the general and the particular. 
Noteworthy among the general were the 
standard village with its church; Toy- 
land, a paradise for young and old, and 
the elaborate court devoted to the crafts. 
Although this last might have expressed 
more pointedly the new tendencies in 
art, it presented admirably the sym- 
bolical aspect of the crafts by means of 
appropriate frescoes and technical ex- 
hibits. Not less engaging were the 
model library, a museum for contem- 
porary art, recent Gobelin tapestries, 
which gave the impression of vivid 
paintings, Sévres porcelain, and an in- 
genious theatre, with triple stage and 
cther innovations, likely to be adopted 
in foreign countries. Elsewhere visitors 
found a model dwelling, a bakery, art 
for the street, stained glass and garden 
at. All the art schools of France of- 
fered new conceptions, the Ecole Boulle 
evoking much praise. This professional 
school, which formerly catered largely 
to Parisian manufacturers, has latterly 
trained accomplished craftsmen, pre- 


pared to lead the way in the rejuvena- 
tion of the industrial arts. The variety 
and excellence of general exhibits evi- 
denced the stride already accomplished 
in that renascence. 

The individual displays represented 
department stores, newspapers, publish- 
ing establishments, millinery shops, the 
well-known Christofle j jewelry manufac- 
tory, lace and similar industries. The 
laces of Madagascar and the tapestries 
of French Indo-China elicited admira- 
tion. Interesting also were the exhibits 
of French Africa, displayed in their own 
pavilions. Considering the favor en- 
joyed today by exotic art, the produc- 
tions of primitive peoples are appre- 
ciated as rarely before. Colonial woods 
have latterly played an important part 
in the evolution of European furniture. 
On the Esplanade a novel feature con- 
sisted of four lofty towers, centres for 
gastronomic treats and wines from vari- 
ous parts of France. 

Of foreign countries, a score were 
represented, each with its pavilion along 
the shady Cours la Reine. In addition. 
most of them had displays in the 
Grand Palais and on the Esplanade. The 
Greek pavilion suggested the dwellings 
on the sacred hills. Italy’s, one of the 
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finest, combined ancient and modern 
architecture in a way to glorify the new 
spirit of Fascism. That of Switzerland, 
in brick, bore evidence of her traditional 
style. The English structure, vaguely 
resembling an armory, puzzled many, in 
view of its odd romanesque-Gothic ap- 
pearance. For originality it would have 
been difficult to improve Holland’s 
building, which showed in fusion ele- 
ments reminiscent of her foggy climate, 
flat country, and seafaring people. 
Similarly, Denmark’s square edifice, of 
gray brick and red, echoed her event- 
ful history in the form of Scandinavian 
mythology. Austria, in spite of her un- 
precedented territorial diminution, 
maintained once more her high rank in 
the arts. The Polish pavilion, at once 


graceful and strong, symbolized the mys- 
tic tenacity of the Polish character. As 
for the Czechoslovakian structure, it 
stood forth in red and gold, bearing at 
the front an athletic statue typifying a 
people teeming with vitality. 
enough was 


Odd 


the Russian 
structure in 
gray and red, 
the exterior 
of which re- 
minded one 
of a grain 
elevator. Its 
dual symbol 
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ism attained expression in the form of 
hard blocks, representing the peasants 
and workmen of the thirty Soviet re- 
publics. 

As the name of the fair implied, its 
exhibitors purposed to illustrate the re- 
cent strides of the decorative and indus- 
trial arts. That is why the juries ad- 
mitted only modern articles evidencing 
originality. But before considering such 
progress, it seems indispensable to speak 
of the stagnant period that preceded. 
With the advent of democracies, the dec- 
orative arts came almost to a standstill. 
The dissolution of the ancient guilds 
created a gulf between artists and pro- 
ducers, who had previously cooperated. 
Accordingly, instead of keeping in touch 
with the movement of civilization, man- 
ufacturers sought their models in the 
past. The artisan’s talent, disdained, 
fell into decay. As early as the year 
1856 Count de Laborde denounced the 
peril in France. “Do you understand,” 
he asked, “why our decorative arts have 
not been entirely killed by those 
archaeological maniacs, who for decades 
have ransacked the tombs of earlier gen- 
erations?” And he went on to stigma- 


The British Pavilion (Easton & Robertson, architects) 
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The Belgian Pavilion (Horta, architect) 


tize the practice as 
“a half century of 
abdication, sterile 
copying, and ridic- 
ulous apery.” For 
the first time the 
industrial arts of 
France ignored 
contemporary life. 
Critics point out 
the harm to. mod- 
ern art caused by 
crudites like Viol- 
let le Duc, who 
stifled originality. 
There was no need 
of the artist exer- 
cising his own 
taste; did he not 
have at his dispo- 
sal an embarrass- 
ing variety of 
styles ready made? 
Particularly disas- 
trous was the re- 
sult in architec- 
ture, according to 
PaulGéraldy.“Our 
parents,” he de- 
clares with bitter- 
ness, “sullied life 


The Italian Pavilion (Armanuo Brasini 


and _ disfigured 
France. Our finest 
coasts, our beaches, 
the Riviera, Biar- 
ritz, are disgraced 
by their hideous 
villas and preten- 
tious post-card ar- 
chitecture.” 

To be sure, from 
the commercial 
point of view the 
decorative arts 
flourished even 
during the period 
of their profes- 
sional __retrogres- 
sion. When the in- 
dividual had freed 
himself from the 
restrictions i m- 
posed by the 
guilds, he pro- 
ceeded to associate 


Roux, architect) 
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labor and capital in new combina- 
tions. Scientific research found at 
its disposal an immense field favor- 
able to the creation of puissant in- 
dustries. But too often the commercial 
product excelled only in cheapness. Had 
those practices continued, the standstill 
in artistic creation might well have de- 
generated in a disastrous decline. Un- 
less the flame of art be sustained with 
rejuvenating sparks, it eventually be- 
comes extinct. It was against that dan- 
ger that the promoters of the exposition 
of 1925 sought to react. According to 
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that if art is to exert its power, it 
must find expression in the objects of 
every-day life no less than in our highest 
aspirations. Now working together, then 
each alone, her artists and manufac- 
turers have aimed at originality. The 
fruits of their efforts may be regarded 
as partly an outgrowth of a movement 
which, originating in England about 
1877, was led by William Morris, a 
pupil and friend of John Ruskin. 
Now Ruskin, we know, had his own 
misconceptions. Yet indirectly much 
good came of his ideas. Strangely 


The Japanese Pavilion (Yamada and five others, architects) 


their conception, everything it displayed 
should exhale new inspiration and a 
quest for the beautiful. This thought 
was aptly brought out by the Swiss Min- 
ister at the inaugural exercises on April 
29. Speaking for the participating for- 
eign countries, he declared that France, 
which in bygone centuries gave the 


world imperishable models of taste,’ 


owed it to herself, at the dawn of our 
era, to invite to a pacific contest all 
the peoples sharing her desire to pro- 
mote the reign of beauty. 

The conviction is growing in France 


enough, instead of adapting art to the 
tendencies of the age, he condemned 
these as absurd. Believing scientific in- 
ventions to be incompatible with cul- 
ture, he thought the only remedy was 
to be found in a return to mediaeval 
models. In other words, he and Morris 
were pre-Raphaelites, who protested 
against the decadence of art in England 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Although such decadence was first de- 
tected in painting, Morris perceived it 
in the decorative arts. Thanks to cleve1 
tactics, the campaign he launched 
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The Mulhouse Pavilion (André Ventre and 
Tower (Charles 


Jean Launay, architects) and the Burgundy 
Plumet, architect) 


- celli, and contorted medusas. Today 


against the danger enlisted the coopera- 
tion of influential people. Thus the 
movement spread to continental Europe, 
especially Belgium, and owing chiefly 
to the Belgian artist Van de Velde, it 
was enthusiastically adopted by the 
Germans, who at once saw its com- 
mercial possibilities. In France, how- 
ever, this so-called “modern style” 
made little headway before 1900. 
Although at the Universal Exposition of 
that year it could muster plenty of de- 
votees, it was afterwards rejected by 
society. 

In contrast to the Exposition of 1900, 
which bristled with bulbous summits, 
mitred surfaces, and triton-like outlines, 
that of 1925 exhibited a horizontal as- 
pect, straight, flat and bare. Instead 
of complicated volute facades burdened 
with parasitic reliefs and traversed by 
helicoid trappings, this year we saw 
plain walls, regular angles, and geo- 
metric trihedrons . or . tetrahedrons. 
Another notable contrast consisted in 
the disappearance of the branched de- 
signs modeled after vegetation. Nor 
did there remain so much as a trace 
of the entwining algae, gigantic vermi- 


fashion decrees straight pilasters, pil- 
lars and lintels. As for roofs, the 
former steep angles have been replaced 
by terraces. In short, according to 
Robert de la Sizeranne, the “modern 
style” was a feeble imitation of that 
named for Louis XV, or at any rate a 
form of Rococo, whereas the present 
art most resembles that of the First 
Empire, with its severe discipline of 
straight lines, sharp edges and compact 
masses suggestive of Assyria and Persia. 
Likewise the vigorous reaction which at- 
tended the advent of the Empire style 
characterizes also the transition from 
the modern style to its victorious suc- 
cessor. Fortunately, too, architecture 
today dominates the other industrial 
arts in France, by virtue of the puis- 
sant movement in its favor which has 
been under way since the death of 
Rodin, who evinced in it little interest. 

Perhaps some visitors at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1925, failing to find in the 
French pavilions traces of the former 
modern style, sought it in the Belgian 
structure, a logical supposition, since 
Belgium developed that style and gave 
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it to the other countries of Continental 
Europe. Yet the Belgians, no less than 
the French, have abandoned those gro- 
tesque contortions, superfluous orna- 
ments, and plantlike forms. So has 
Italy, the country in which they were all 
the rage as late as in 1902, at the Turin 
Exposition. Indeed the Italian build- 
ing attested a strong reaction in archi- 
tecture, the lictors’ fasces, the mythical 
Wolf, and the classic lines all showing 
that Italy has again become thoroughly 
Roman. If we may judge by the other 
pavilions, a similar wind has of late 
been blowing in all the countries repre- 
sented. The nations which do not de- 
cidedly prefer their national style ap- 
parently are going back to antiquity. 
Like the French, they have mostly dis- 
carded organic plant forms for the in- 
organic figures of geometry and 
geology—bodies bounded by plane sur- 
faces. Today artists regard such figures 
as being perfect in themselves, and 
therefore able to dispense with the or- 
naments of a generation ago. 

It is not enough that art be without 
ugliness; it ought to be, as well, grace- 
ful and stimulating to the sensibilities. 
But the exaggerations can be remedied. 
As a matter of fact, they mar very little 
the new furniture, which shows over 
preceding styles an appreciable supe- 
riority. This is owing largely to the 
disappearance of the accessories that 
disfigured the furniture of a quarter of 
a century ago, such things as gibbosi- 
ties, sinuous creases, tentacles, crawling 
larvae, and medusa heads. For ex- 
ample, in Lalique’s model dining room 
everything was straight, smooth, and 
discreet, but attractive. Though the 
fondness for checker-work and fantastic 
combinations of woods persists, these 
often derive genuine beauty from their 
structural properties. More than that, 
mahogany, which the modern style de- 
cried, has again come into its own—still 
another fact suggesting the furniture of 
the Empire. 

Dishes, crockery and metallic objects 
show a penchant toward simplicity, in 
keeping with architecture. Their orna- 
mental hippocamps, serpents, satyrs and 
disheveled furies have vanished. Sweden 
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displayed admirapie wares in metal; 
but for glassware probably no country 
excelled Czechoslovakia. Remarkable 
were the wood-carvings, rugs and em- 
broideries from Russia—all created 
after the revolution. Since the former 
imperial porcelain manufactory became 
the property of the new régime, the 
Soviet symbol of the Sickle and Ham- 
mer has replaced the crown of the 
Czars. As for porcelain, however, Den- 
mark’s exhibit was surely the finest. 

Small wonder that the French, in con- 
sidering the evolution of their deco- 
rative arts, regret their years of unavail- 
ing efforts. They affirm that, at the end 
ot the nineteenth century, when they 
began to seek something better than the 
eclecticism of the Second Empire and 
the slavish imitation of France’s ancient 
styles, it would have been easy enough 
to conceive the art of today without 
wasting time upon the “modern style.” 
In fact, the present movement had been 
started before the exposition of 1900. 


The Church of the French Village at the 
Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts 
(J. Droz, architect) 
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The Fountain of René Lalique (Mare Ducluzaud, architect) and the Peristyle of the 
Court of the Crafts (C. Pluimet, architect) 


but since it was not yet sufficiently de- 
veloped to win the people, the manufac- 
turers who had supported it at heavy cost 
returned, embittered, to the old sources. 
Nevertheless, the fair of 1900 enabled 
the French to compare and take notes. 
Better still, their Union of the Deco- 
rative Arts created a league which hence- 
forth held annual exhibitions. At the 
same time the Autumn Salon opened its 
doors to such arts. By virtue of those 
encouragements, when the World War 
began, the cause of the industrial arts in 
France was won. It had been necessary 
to catch up with civilization, to return 
t> taste and measure—lessons learned 
from the extremes of impressionism, 
cubism and futurism. Art must not 
ignore the past; a superior work should 
reflect both our acquisitions and our 
ideals, 

Owing to the comprehension of those 
principles, the French applied arts, to- 
day approaching florescence, are renew- 
ing everything—architecture, furniture, 
coverings, silverware, ceramics, glass- 
ware, toys. Enthusiasts liken the move- 
ment to that of the renascence in the 
sixteenth century. Its champions hold 
that a civilization characterized by the 
abolition of time and distance, by the 
reign of electricity and mechanical in- 


ventions, requires art to its liking. 
Pointing to the fact that some of the 
finest esthetic creations of our age are 
automobile frames and airplane silhou- 


ettes, they deny the so-called antinomy 


between art and mechanism. Rather. 
according to them, are logic, truth, and 
harmony the fundamentals of contem- 
porary art. They favor simplicity and 
scientific technique; they would stan- 
dardize production through a selection 
of types, ideas which, according to 
some, are direct negations of art. 

Might it not be possible to produce 
authentic works in quantity? Asa rule 
the beauty of an article is in inverse 
ratio to the amount of mechanical work 
on it. Yet, as between an article made 
by hand after a poor design and one 
turned out*by machinery after a su- 
perior design, the latter undoubtedly is 
to be preferred. 

The Exposition cannot fail to foster 
the evolution toward moderate cubism. 
which, for a generation, has been under 
way in France. The outlook impresses 
Henry de Jouvenel so favorably that he 
regards the new French art as an ac- 
complished fact. In his opinion the 
monumental stairway at the Grand 
Palais is the finest thing that France 
has created since Versailles. 





Changing Conditions in the Near East 
By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
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N order that he might be better 
| able to explain to readers of the 
Near East events in the countries 
about which he is accustomed to con- 
tribute a monthly survey to CURRENT 
History, the writer paid a visit to all 
of them in July and August. Time suf- 
ficed only to look at portions of the 
countries and converse with a few of 
the inhabitants and resident foreigners. 
[he visit began at Port Said on July 1, 
and included three days in Egypt, six 
in Syria, seven in Iraq, fourteen in Per- 
sia, ten in a voyage from Beirut to Con- 
stantinople (with visits ashore at Alex- 
andretta, Mersine, Cyprus, Rhodes and 
Smyrna) and twelve days in Turkey, of 
which two were spent at Angora. The 
most important interviews were held in 
Bagdad, Teheran and Angora: in the 
first city with King Feisal and the Eng- 
lish High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
Dobbs, and their secretaries; in Teheran 
with the Prime Minister, Riza Khan, the 
Minister of Finance, the President of 
the Assembly and the American advis- 
ers; and in Angora with the Prime Min- 
ister, Ismet Pasha, the Ministers of Edu- 
cation and Commerce and the -Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, ‘Che jour- 
neying was quite without serious adven- 
ture, although not long before and not 
after travelers were robbed, 
wounded and slain on the roads of the 
Syrian desert. The heat at Bagdad, 
where the thermometer reached 117 de- 
srees Fahrenheit in the shade, was such 
as to make 102 at midday in Teheran 
seem comfortable. 

The political situation in Egypt 
seemed remarkably quiet. The people 
were busy with their regular routine of 
farm work in the country and with the 
Curban Bairam holiday in the cities. 
While some of the common people were 
evidently partisans of complete inde- 
pendence without extraordinary rela- 
tions to Great Britain, the opinion was 
expressed by others that they preferred 
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continuance of British supervision. They 
feared that under a purely Egyptian 
régime the rich would take advantage 
of the poor. The British occupation 
was assuredly very little in evidence. 
British soldiers and officers could be 
seen in the citadel at Cairo, but the 
spick and span policemen and mounted 
officers who controlled traffic in the 
cities and watched the road outside were 
not English. The western portion of 
the city of Cairo gave evidence of pros- 
perity and luxury on the part of a con- 
siderable number of people, with splen- 
did houses, broad streets and beautiful 
gardens and parks. The eastern part of 
the city exhibited crowded dwellings, 
narrow streets, not kept clean, and much 
unhealthiness in the appearance of 
young and old. Certainly the condition 
of the masses in Egypt leaves much to 
be desired and is not creditable to the 
past governments of the country. 

The shortness of the journey across 
Palestine sufficed only to show the 
progress that is being made in building 
up towns along the railroads, and espe- 
cially Haifa. 

Syria in July was only beginning to 
be moved by the Druse disturbance and 
its accompaniments. General Sarrail 
had displeased a large portion of the 
French residents without apparently ob- 
taining by way of compensation im- 
proved allegiance of the natives. Ru- 
mors were in the air to the effect that 
France was about to turn Syria over to 
Great Britain against a credit on the 
wartime debt. The cities showed some 
new building projects and street im- 
provements. The French authorities at 
Palmyra maintained a trap for exacting 
additional $10 fees from Americans 
who had had their passports visaed only 
for France and not specifically for 
Syria and the Lebanon. The French 
were projecting new steps for modern- 


izing the land system and the admin- 
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istrative machinery. 
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Midsummer is not the best time for 
judging the rate of progress in Iraq. It 
cannot 5c said that the natives of the 
country are so accustomed ‘o thc heat 
as not to suffer very much as do those 
from more northern climes. They have 
learned how littl: can be done under 
the destroying sun and they do not try 
to do more. Iraq is eager for the ex- 
tension of the irrigation system, the im- 
provement of communications, and the 
ircrease of educational opportunity. 
The new sessio:. of Parliament was 
wrestling with the increases in expendi- 
ture. Since the revenues could hardly 
be increased it was necessary to decide 
what indispensable services could be 
reduced further without disaster. It was 
recognized that the country includes 
what were the most neglected province: 
of the Turkish Empire. Its people had 
lacked everything in the way of eco- 
nomic, sanitary and educational advan- 
tages. There has been much disap- 
pointment in the slowness of progress 
since the end of the great war. The 


thoughts of most people were mildly 
kcpeful and their faces were turned to- 
ward progress, though their movements 
were slow. 

Upon entering Persia from Khanikin 
the traveler is immediately impressed 
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with the amount of traffic on the im- 
portant road which leads to Teheran. 
He travels for three days past constant 
strings of carts, two-horse wagons, four. 
horse wagons, donkeys, horses and cam- 
els, with occasional automobiles and 
motor trucks. Possibly this appearance 
of enormous business activity is illu- 
sory, since conditions which may be 
only temporary have reduced greatl) 
the movement of Western European 
goods into Persia by other routes 
through Bushire and the Caucasus. Th« 
Russian: are increasing rapidly the im 
port intc Persia of such goods as they 
are abl to manufacture, together 
wii | a certain amount of German wares. 
Local manufactures showed few signs 
of increase, thougl: the manufacture of 
rugs and various smal] articles of lux- 
ury seems to be maintained steadily. 
The strengthening of Government in 
the hands of Riza Khan, the shrewd 
and capable Prime Minister; the conse- 
quent greater security in all parts of 
of the country, and the steadying, sys- 
tematizing influence of the American 
advisers combined to produce in the 
minds of many an optimistic outlook. 
This was true in spite of the fact that 
an extraordinarily severe Winter and 
dry Spring had damaged the crops to 
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such an extent that the wheat shortage, 
which has since become acute in the cap- 
ital, was already apprehended. There 
was some interest in the improvement 
of roads, and that from Kasvin to Ta- 
briz had lately been put into shape for 
motor traffic, but the prominent men 
were especially eager for the building of 
railroads, and particularly one from 
Bushire to Teheran, which would en- 
able Persia to dispense with paying 
transit tribute to Iraq and Russia. New 
taxes on tea and sugar and an increased 
tax on tobacco were believed to promise 
an increase of revenue sufficient to 
euarantee the loans which would be 
necessary for financing railways, which 
when once built would speedily so in- 
crease business that their cost would be 
repaid quickly. 

Improved transportation would re- 
duce the costs of transport and would 
make possible the utilization of coal 
oil and other minerals which now can 
be moved only with great difficulty. 
This advantage would be in part lost 
by throwing out of work great numbcrs 
of men employed in transport. on the 
whole a cheerful, sturdy lot, who take 
excellent care of their animals and 
equipment. There is need of measures 
to increase agricultural production, 
which can perhaps be done only by sup- 
plementing the remarkable native sys- 
tem of underground irrigation through 
the construction of great reservoirs in 
the mountain valleys, which would store 
great quantities of water that now run 
to waste in the Winter season. The 
whole region from Egypt to Persia is 
in the belt of scanty rainfall, which, 
moreover, is usually confined to a small 
portion of the year. Vegetation, animal 
and human life are very strictly depen- 
dent upon the amount of water that is 
available. An unusually dry period 
brings not merely hardship, but even 
destruction and death. 

The Persian common people are in 
general vigorous and healthy. It is re- 
ported, however, that some cities of the 
East, such as Meshed and Kerman, are 
terribly afflicted with syphilis and ad- 
dicted to the use of opium. The Shiite 
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priesthood retains a high degree of con- 
trol over the masses, and, although some 
of its members are distinctly open- 
minded and progressive, the order shows 
itself often, perhaps from well-founded 
fear of loss of prestige and prosperity, 
opposed to salutary change. In partic- 
ular its influence is said to be exerted 
to maintain the extreme seclusion of 
women, which perhaps goes beyond any- 
thing of the kind elsewhere in the 
world. There were signs that this con- 
dition, as well as restriction upon free- 
dom of thought and speech in political 
and religious matters, was on the verge 
of extensive modification. The example 
of Turkey is potent. and if the Turks 
proceed successfully through a series of 
years, the Persians will in all probabil- 
ity emulate their progress. 


RECOVERY OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The life of Turkey has for centuries 
been concentrated in Constantinople, 
with neglect of outlying regions almost 
in proportion to their distance from the 
capital city. Now all is changed. The 
new life which is evidently animating 
the country manifests itself with approx- 
imate equality everywhere. This means, 
of course, that Constantinople could not 
but descend far as regards economic ac- 
tivity and political influence. It would 
appear, however, that the city passed 
its lowest point a year or so ago and 
is recovering slowly. While the Grand 
Bazaar is pitifully empty, more modern 
places of business are active, and it is 
surprising to see a number of great 
houses along the Bosporus, once the 
habitations of large polygamous house- 
holds, now devoted to the manipulation 
of tobacco. The ruined Cheragan pal- 
ace ~d the deserted Yildiz Kiosk have 
been leased to a French company to be 
used as a hotel and, some say, a gam- 
bling house. It is hoped by superior ac- 
commodations and the building of roads 
to attract great numbers of travelers, 
who will be enabled thereby to enjoy 
the historical remains and the wonderful 
natural beauty of the city and its en- 
vironment. The present Government 


disclaims all intention of destroying 
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Constantinople, and instead professes its 
desire to restore it as a place of busi- 
ness and a home of progressive culture. 

The plain of Adana is expecting such 
prosperity as perhaps it has never 
known since Roman days. The wheat 
crop was excellent and the yield of cot- 
ton is expected to be four times that of 
last year. Motor tractors, mostly from 
the United States, have broken up an 
unprecedented proportion of the fertile 
level ground. Road building is pro- 
ceeding slowly, and the railway service 
is being improved noticeably. 

The City of Smyrna shows little build- 
ing activity but considerable trade. The 
burned third of the city will soon be re- 
leased for rebuilding according to an 
improved plan. Hitherto the population 
after the departure of the Greeks and 
Armenians has not demanded greatly in- 
creased quarters. The fruit crop is only 
moderate this year. Since a scandal 


some months ago as regards the packing 
of figs, this process has been brought 
under exceedingly careful supervision 


in order to insure cleanliness. Large 
quantities of lumber are discharged at 
Smyrna and transported to the valleys 
behind for the rebuilding of cities and 
towns destroyed during the Greek re- 
treat. 

The railway from Constantinople to 
Angora is being relaid with heavier 
metal. The cultivation of tobacco in 
the neighborhood of Ismid has been 
greatly extended in recent years. The 
City of Angora now shows distinct signs 
of being fashioned into a capital. Streets 
are being widened and paved, new 
buildings for the Parliament and Minis- 
tries have been finished or are under 
construction, and hotels and houses are 
being built. The President is establish- 
ing a model farm a short distance west 
of the city. He is said to visit this every 
day, and he frequently motors out east- 
ward along the line of the railway 
which is being extended toward Sivas 
and Samsun. 

The general feeling of the high offi- 
cials of the Turkish Government is that 
their group is progressive and filled 
with a desire to improve conditions of 
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their country in every respect. They 
declare that no other group which might 
replace them would be likely to serve 
the country better. Therefore they feel 
justified in taking measures to prevent 
their overthrow from power. The Prime 
Minister does not believe that in arrest- 
ing and trying groups opposed to the 
Government, and in executing some per- 
sons for instigating the Kurdish revolt 
and endeavoring to restore the Sultan- 
ate, the Government has gone at all be- 
yond the necessities of the case. Since 
the country is largely in a medieval 
condition, those in authority must show 
a considerable degree of force in order 
to be able to promote the common good. 


TURKISH PROGRESS 


Action has been taken toward pre- 
serving and increasing the forest areas 
of the country and improving the 
breeds of horses, cattle and sheep. The 
Ministry of Education is encouraging 
the establishment of normal and trade 
schools at suitable places. Scholarships 
are provided for prospective teachers on 
condition of service for some years un- 
der the direction of the Government. 
The building of up-to-date school houses 
is being promoted. As regards the for- 
eign institutions of learning, the Minis- 
ter of Education stated that evidently 
Turkish parents desired to send their 
children to such schools. It is therefore 
the duty of the Government to encour- 
age such schools. At the same time 
loyal cooperation is expected from for- 
eign teachers in the desire of Turkey to 
strengthen herself as a national unit. 
The Turks have great need of a practical 
education, such as will enable them to 
become reasonably self-supporting eco- 
nomically. Their former system of 
hand manufacture and home industries 
was not able to survive the competition 
of Western machinery and factories. 
The Turks should become able to manu- 
facture in their own country at least 
that portion of their raw materials 
which can be used by their own popula- 
tion. 

There continues to be criticism of the 
Turks on the part of resident foreigners 
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because of petty restrictions upon for- 
eign educational and philanthropic in- 
stitutions and foreign business. Many 
of them on this account find difficulty 
in being optimistic about the future of 
Turkey. The probability is, however, 
that if the progress which has begun be 
not interrupted by renewal of war or by 
internal struggles, it will presently be- 
come apparent that Turkey has really 
entered upon a new era, in which the 
wearing of hats by men and removal of 
veils by women will be merely external 
evidences of the adoption from the West 
of a selection of ideas and customs 
which will insure to the inhabitants of 
Anatolia a comfortable and worthy life. 

Similar observations might be made 
in regard to all the countries of th: Near 
East. In greater or less degree all of 
them show determination to cast away 
old hindrances and accept improve- 
ments. All are eager for education, and 
in particular they desire education un- 
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der American leadership. Twenty years 
ago American missionaries, philanthro- 
pists, and educators were apt to be 
shunned, if not scorned, by prominent 
people and Government officials in 
Near Eastern countries. Now such 
Americans rank almost with Ministers 
of States and Ambassadors of Great 
Powers. These countries desire also ex- 
tension of trade relations with America. 
They would be glad to convince Ameri- 
cans that money may safely be invested 
in enterprises within their borders. 
They are, however, all jealous of for- 
eign interference and control. Where 
this exists they wish to throw it off. In 
cases where it has disappeared, they ob- 
ject to the least signs of its attempted 
restoration. They wish to lead their 
own lives, but they are ready to learn, 
and determined to recover for their 
countries some measure of the greatness 
of the past. 


Riza Khan—Persia’s New Dictator 


By VASUDEO B. METTA 
Member of the Bar of Calcutta 


Y resolution adopted by the Per- 
sian Mejliss, or National Assem- 
bly, on. Oct. 31, deposing the 
Kajar dynasty “for the sake of the na- 
tional welfare” and entrusting the Gov- 


ernment and the nationat laws pro- 
visionally to the Premier, Riza Khan, 
one of the most striking political per- 
sonalities of the Far East, reached su- 
preme power in Persia, in name, as well 
as in fact. For Riza Khan had been of- 
ficially master of Persia’s destinies 
since October, 1923, when he became 
Prime Minister, and even for several 
months before that, while he acted as 
Minister of War. The Shah, Ahmad, 
seventh of the Kajar dynasty (acceded 
to the throne in 1909, at the age of 13), 
left ‘echeran at the end of 1923 and has 
since resided in Paris. He has repeat- 
edly declined to return. The act of the 


Mejliss completed the similar attempt 
made in March, 1924, and frustrated 
only temporarily by a demonstration 
led by the mullahs (priests) and nobles. 

By this bloodless revolution, the Pre- 
mier, Riza Khan, became supreme ar- 
biter of the destinies of Persia. The 
resolution stated that it was left to the 
National Assembly to decide on a per- 
manent form of Government. What- 
ever may occur in the future, Riza 
Khan, like Mussolini in Italy, or Primo 
de Rivera in Spain, to say nothing of 
Mustafa’ Kemal Pasha in Turkey, stands 
out today as one of the big and even 
dominating personalities of the modern 
world; and his phenomenal career and 
personality deserve consideration. 

Riza Khan is perhaps the strongest 
man that Persia has produced’ during 
the last half century. Born of lower 
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middle class parents in the Province of 
Mazanderan in 1877, he has come to the 
top like Chengiz Khan, Tamerlane, and 
scores of other great men of history by 
sheer talent and teens of character. He 
is practical, diplomatic, and iron-willed, 
and has no use for mere words and 
theories. He joined the Persian Army 
as a private at the age of 16, and two 
years ago, at the age of 46, he became 
the Sardar Sipah, that 
is, Commander - in- 
Chief. He has made 
and unmade Prime 
Ministers, and now he 
has unmade the Shah. 
He is the Man of Des- 
tiny for whom _ his 
country has long been 
waiting to put her 
house in order and 
lead her along the road 
to Freedom and Prog- 
ress. 

To understand what 
Riza Khan has done 


and is doing, we must 


know what the State of 
Persia was before his 
accession to power. 
The English were be- 
coming more and more 
powerful at the end of 
the last century in Persia. In 1901 the 
Anglo-Persian Oi] Company was granted 
by the Persian Government the right to 
exploit the oil resources of the southern 
part of the country. The power that this 
concession gave to England displeased 
Russia, and so the Russian Government 
began to take aggressive steps in North 
Persia. The rivalry between the British 
Lion and the Russian Bear continued till 
1907, when by the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of that year England agreed to re- 
gard Northern Persia as ‘the Russian 
Sphere of Influence” and Russia agreed 
to regard Southern Persia as “the Brit- 
ish Sphere of Influence.” The Persians 
themselves were left only a narrow 
strip of land between these two spheres 
of influence to govern in their own way. 
Nominally, of course, both England 
and Russia had promised to respect the 
integrity of Persia, but in reality, they 
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The head of the Persian Govern- 
ment 
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were both thinking of swallowing thei: 
respective ° ‘spheres of influence.” Mor- 
gan Shuster, the American financial ad- 
viser to the Persian Government at the 
time, has described in clear, unfaltering 
language the policy of the two great 
Kuropean nations in his “Strangling of 
Persia.” 

Persia would have been absorbed by 
England and Russia, had not the great 
European — conflagra- 
tion of 1914 taken 
place. Czarism was 
overthrown in 1917. 
Russia then withdrew 
from international pol- 
itics for some years. 
That gave England 
the opportunity to 
strengthen herself in 
Persia. A large body 
of British troops was 
poured into the coun- 
try in 1919, and the 
Persian Government 
was asked to sign the 
Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment —an agreement 
which would _ have 
made Persia an ap- 
panage of England. 
But ‘the Mejliss. or 
Persian Parliament, 
vefuaed to ratity the agreement. The 
British might have tried to coerce Persia 
into signing it, but at that time Soviet 
Russia, after crushing Denikin, Wrangel 
and other “White Russians,’ appeared 
on the Persian stage. The. rivalry be- 
tween England and “Russia saved Persia 
from extinction as a sovereign nation. 

In 1921, when Russia reappeared 
Persia, Riza Khan was one of the senior 
officers of the Cossack Division, the 
finest body of troops in the Persian 
Army. At that time he was compara- 
tively little known. But in that year. 
with the help of his division, he made 
himself master of Teheran, the capital 
of the country, and made Seyyid Zia- 
Ud-Din, a man of liberal ideas, Prime 
Minister. But Zia-Ud-Din did not prove 
patriotic enough. He turned to the Brit- 
ish for financial help, and that made 
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him disliked by the Court Party, includ- 
ing the Shah. Riza Khan, who had now 
been made the Sardar Sipah—Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Persian Army— 
also disliked Zia-Ud-Din for the same 
reason. He thereupon obliged the Prime 
Minister to transfer control of the Gen- 
darmerie, the most efficient body of 
troops after the Cossack Division, from 
the Ministry of the Interior to the Min- 
istry of War, that is, to himself. And 
when that was done, Zia-Ud-Din found 
himself powerless. He therefore fled tu 
3agdad to seek British protection. 
Riza Khan then became the Prime Min- 
ister, but he retained his post as Gen- 
eralissimo of the Persian Army. 


Foreicn Poticy Favors RussiIANS 


Riza Khan’s policy has been to play 
off the Russians against the British. 
Although he cannot be called pro-Rus- 
sian in any sense, he prefers the Rus- 
sians to the British, because -the former 
are behaving better toward Persia than 
the latter. The Russian Soviet Govern- 


ment has explicitly declared that it has 
no desire to annex or exploit Persia. It 
has also declared as invalid all conces- 
sions granted to Russian subjects by the 
Persian Government to the present. 
Furthermore, the Russians are fraterniz- 
ing with the Persians and trying to help 


them in every way they can. This 
may be policy on their part; but the 
Persians cannot but like a people who 
behave so fairly toward them. There 
are other facts to account for Riza 
Khan’s preference for the Russians. He 
speaks Russian fluently, and received his 
military training under the Russians. It 
must also not be forgotten that Persia is 
doing an enormous amount of export 
and import trade with Russia, while she 
cannot trade much with Great Britain 
or other nations because of the lack of 
railways in the country. 

Riza Khan has achieved much during 
the short period of time in which he 
has been at the helm of affairs. For- 
mer!y the Persian army was under Brit- 
ish, Russian and other European in- 
structors, but now Riza Khan has made 
It quite Persian: the European instruc- 
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tors have been. dismissed. The new 
Persian army, the creation of the Prime 
Minister, is composed of six divisions 
of 35,000 men each, and each of these 
divisions is stationed in a different part 
of Persia. Thus law and order are es- 
tablished in a country where there was 
nothing but anarchy and chaos before. 
Then Riza Khan has succeeded in mak- 
ing the British evacuate Southern Per- 
sia. He has also obliged them to dis- 
band the South Persian Rifles, a body 
of British or British-trained troops. He 
has subdued the Kurdish revolt under 
Ismail Smitko. He has brought the 
Lurs, the unruly tribes on the Mesopo- 
tamian frontier of Persia, to their knees. 
He has forced certain other tribes in 
the south and southwest of the country 
to pay taxes to the Central Government, 
which they had not done for a very long 
time. He has obliged the Chief of 
Arabistan and the Sheik of Moham- 
merah to acknowledge ailegiance to the 
Central Government. He has thus uni- 
fied Persia. 

Riza Khan, thouzk not “educated” in 
the ordinary sense of the word, is a man 
of progressive ideas. He saw how harm- 
ful the Persian rmonarchy had become 
to the best interests of the country and 
resolved to establish a republic in its 
place. In this he has now succeeded. 
Turkey, under Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
had deposed ils monarca; why should 
Persia, another Mohammedan State, not 
do likewise? The Persian press was 
almost unanimously in favor of a re- 
public; so, too, were the merchants and 
the common peopie. In the Spring of 
1924 the Shah would have been deposed 
by the Mejliss had not Riza Khan made 
one serious mistake; and that was to 
have forgoiten to bring the Mullahs to 
his side. The Mullahs were opposed to 
a republic because they were afraid that 
they might be snown as scant courtesy 
by a republican government in their 
country as their confréres have been 
shown by the Governmen: of Angora 
They therefore started a counter propa- 
ganda Riza Khan was hooted and 
stoned by the mob and was not allowed 
to proclaim a republic at the time of 
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the Persian New Year, March 21, 1924. 
Riza Khan thereupon resigned, left the 
capital and retired to the country. But 
the Persian Parliament soon found that 
the country could not do without him 
and, therefore, it recalled him. Riza 
Khan returned and received a tremen- 
dous ovation. After this he spared no 
pains to make friends with the Mullahs. 

Riza Khan is on friendly terms with 
the Turkish as well as the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. He has introduced reforms in 
all departments of the Government. Dr. 
A. C. Millspaugh and his assistants are 
extremely popular, because the Persians 
know that America wants to take no un- 
fair advantage of them. Riza Khan 
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treats the different communities with 
toleration and justice. The Bahais, the 
most progressive of all Persian com- 
munities, were formerly persecuted, but 
now they are treated with marked re- 
spect. The Jews and the Zoroastrians 
are also doing well under his régime. 
He is giving encouragement to the cotton 
mills in Yezd, which are owned by the 
Zoroastrians; he and the other Gov- 
ernment officials use no cloth ex- 
cept that made in Persia. Steps are 
also being taken to revivify the carpet. 
silk and other industries. And last but 
not least he is encouraging his own peo- 
ple and foreigners to improve the edu- 
cational system of the country. 
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The Dawn of Haiti's New Era 


By EVE E. SORENSEN 


Formerly engaged in educational organization work in Haiti 


VER since the intervention of the 
EK United States in Haiti, ten years 

ago, American citizens have been 
esking what is being accomplished in 
the Black Republic to improve condi- 
lions, especially in agriculture and edu- 
cation. The question may in the first 
place be answered by 
stating that, with the co- 
operation of the Haitian 
Government, which, un- 
der the protection of the 
United States, finds itself 
for the first time in a 
century in a position to 
promulgate with safety 
plans embracing agricul- 
tural education and _ in- 
struction, research and 
expansion, a group of 
American experts is now 
working to put such a 
plan into effect. At the 
head of the group is Dr. 
George F. Freeman, a 
graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and 
Harvard, whose wide experience in 
the field of agriculture and educa- 
iion, not only in the United States but 
also in Egypt and French Indo-China, 
has well fitted him for the task. His 
staff includes men high in agricultural 
research and development and _ voca- 
tional education in America, as well as 
a number of educated Haitians. There 
is a department of education, a depart- 
ment of forestry, a system of experi- 
mental and demonstration farms; there 
are veterinarians, botanists, entomolo- 
gisis, teachers and directors of animal 


husbandry, of chemistry and soil science. 
\ study of the agricultural history of 


Haiti provides an illuminating com- 
parison of rural conditions in the island 
today with progress in the eighteenth 
century, Haiti, as a French colony, was 
in 1790 renowned as the richest colonial 
possession in the world, with over 


2,009,000 acres of land under syste- 


DR. GEORGE F. 


matic tillage. Today, after more than a 
century of haphazard black dominion, 
a deplorable condition exists. One re- 
cent writer asserts that in 1915 “it is 
doubtful that there were 1,000 acres of 
land in the entire republic being prop- 
erly and intelligently cultivated, and 
that there was not one 
agricultural enter prise 
worthy of the name.” 
There have been no min- 
ing operations for more 
than a hundred years, and 
the roads into the interior 
were until recently mere- 
ly rough trails, partially 
impassable during certain 
seasons of the year. 

Before any plan could 
be formulated for educa- 
tional and agricultural 
instruction several time- 
consuming tasks were 
necessary. One of them 
was to establish peace in 
the republic and bring 
about the recognition of 
orderly government. The hill bandits, 
or cacos, long secure in their mountain 
fastnesses, were difficult to dislodge 
and subjugate. These marauding com- 
munities had existed for hundreds of 
years, havit.y originated in bands of 
runaway slaves in the early eighteenth 
century or before. During all this time 
they have reproduced their kind and 
increased in number with new recruits 
from successive revolutions. Untouched 
by contact with the outer world, they 
maintained a primitive African type of 
life and supplemented their gathering 
of seasonable fruits with raids upon the 
farming communities in the valleys be- 
low. Hundreds of these people lived 
and died without ever having seen a 
white man. 

Several years were required to estab- 
lish general peace throughout the island 
and to build up a police system which 
could maintain it. For this purpose the 
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Haitian peasant’s 


gendarmerie was organized. It consists 
of natives trained under the officers and 
men of the military occupation. How 
well this has been accomplished is 
shown by the fact that life and property 
(apart from minor thieving) are now 


The for- 


safe throughout the republic. 
mer bandits, or cacos, are not only sub- 


dued, but are satisfied with the results 
of the change and now form a part of 
the present farming population. It is 
nevertheless true that the habits formed 
by many generations of semi-wild life 
present the Department of Agriculture 
with a peculiarly difficult situation. 

Another important problem was that 
of communications. If the Central Gov- 
ernment were to extend its administra- 
tive functions beyond the limits of the 
cities on the coast, if the products of the 
country were to be marketed, roads, 
trails, and bridges had to be built. To 
do this a Department of Public Works 
was organized. Through its efforts the 
principal sections of the country are 
connected by roads suitable for automo- 
biles, trucks, wagons and carts, and 
from these radiate foot trails penetrat- 
ing all productive regions. Along these 
trails the coffee, cotton, skins, maize, 
petit-mil, poultry, eggs and other prod- 
ucts of the interior reach- the cities and 
central markets for local consumption 
or export. 

A third obstacle was that raised by 


house of the better type 


sanitation and health. The 
country was periodically 
ravaged by smallpox; ma- 
laria was everywhere pres- 
ent, and many other dis- 
eases, rendered dangerous 
and_ widely destructive 
through ignorance and lack 
of sanitation, weighed as a 
heavy burden upon the 
country. To ameliorate 
this situation a Department 
of Public Health was early 
organized. It has practical- 
ly eradicated smallpox. 
yellow fever is gone, and 
the principal cities have 
_been almost freed of ma- 
laria. Hospitals have been built and 
free clinics have been established. 

Still more important was the neces. 
sity of bringing order out of the chaos 
of Haitian financial affairs. Here the 
offices of Financial Adviser and Gen- 
eral Receiver have functioned. The 
Haitian foreign debt has been refunded: 
waste and inefficiency in the handling 
of Government funds have been elim- 
inated, and the revenues of the country 
have been collected and turned into 
their proper channels. The adjustment 
of the finances has been an extremely 
difficult and complicated task. Upon 
its success has depended the security of 
funds, the payment of debts, the finan- 
cial support of the Government, and the 
provision of funds for new develop- 
ments, for the gendarmerie, public 
works and sanitary service, and for the 
improvement of agriculture and educa- 
tion. 

It is not the policy of the United 
States to supply the pecuniary means to 
maintain improvements in a republic 
from which she plans to withdraw in a 
few years, thus inviting the collapse that 
would assuredly follow. It is, however, 
American policy to assist the republic 
in establishing such financial security 
within her own boundaries as may war- 
rant her to plan and carry out projects 
without external assistance, a condition 
under which a gradual withdrawal of 












the United States personnel should in 
time scarcely be noted. 

There are at least one and one-half 
million people to be lifted out of a con- 
dition of the most complete illiteracy 
before Haiti as a whole will be able to 
compete with countries possessing the 
same natural advantages. This vast 
number of potential farmers eke out an 
existence by carrying to market on foot 
and on the backs of donkeys and ponies 
a doubtful harvest of wild fruits and 
vegetables, coffee and cotton, gleaned 
from their plots by the most slipshod 
methods of cultivation or without culti- 
vation at all. In a climate less kind 
they could not have survived. To im- 
prove their haphazard, wretched exist- 
ence, a desire for higher standards of 
living must be instilled, a condition 
possible only through the education of 
the young. There can be but little hope 
of touching the elders in this regard. 
Corsequently, the results of even the 
most enlightened agricultural edu- 
cation cannot possibly be generally 
estimated until a number of years 
has elapsed. 

That more immediate results 
might thereby be obtained, a num- 
ber of students of the subject, both 
American and Haitian, believe the 
proper procedure to be the partici- 
pation of foreign capitalists and 
corporations in large agricultural 
enterprises, with labor drawn from 
these illiterate classes, while the 
slower process of education of the 
masses is being carried out with the 
young. But some very peculiar dif- 
ficulties to such enterprises present 
themselves. Land ownership and 
social conditions are such that large 
corporations would experience ex- 
treme difficulty in securing land. 
The dense native population own 
the land in small pieces and are 
solidly disinclined to part with it. 
In the meantime agriculture must in 


larse part depend upon _ peasant 
culture upon their small hold- 
ings, which, although a_ slower 


method, has also its advantages. 
It harmonizes. with the Haitian 
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belief in the ownership of land; it suits 
their primitive social condition, and is 
directly in accordance with the Amer- 
ican policy of encouraging individual 
liberty while “teaching them to help 
themselves.” 

Education for the masses must be in- 
custrial. Every rural school estab- 
lished will have its farm garden and re- 
quired courses in practical agriculture, 
every town school its industrial courses: 
From these schools the most promising 
students will be selected for the higher~ 
branches of learning. However, an - 
overwhelming percentage of this black 
populace will have reached its mental 
limit with the simple reading and writ- ‘ 
ing of French and the most elementary 
arithmetic. But they will have learned 
a trade and will be able to make an hon- 
est living. Instead of pilfering hordes 
cf vagabonds with which the cities have 
always been infested, and the wild 


Haitian women with their children 
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rovers who made the hills a terror, there 
is already growing up a large class of 
tiained workmen—shoemakers, carriage 
menders, mat weavers, sail menders, 
carpenters, workers in mahogany, gar- 
ceners, farmers, sugar makers, herds- 
men—all manual workers. 

The chief plan of the Service Tech- 
nique is, first, the establishment of a Cen- 
tral School of Agriculture, whose object 
is the preparation of professional work- 
ers of both sexes for public service, and 
second, the establishment as well of vo- 
cational, industrial and rural farm 
schools. The former is almost com- 
pleted, and is situated on a farm of 
thirty-three acres not far from Port au 
Prince, the Haitian capital. Here a 
machinery structure, already construct- 
ed, holds more plows than are to be 
found in all the rest of the republic. 
‘There may be seen under process of 
building the practice school building for 
teachers, silo, barns, veterinary office 
with attached corral, manager’s house 
and annex. Field and shop work are 
going forward and experimental fields 
neatly tilled are spread out to view be- 
fore this, Haiti’s first agricultural 
school. 

At the beginning, 


practically all the 


Haitian women winnowing and sorting coffee 


instruction was given by the small group 
of foreign experts, who selected the 
most promising -students, gave them a 
four months’ course of intensive train- 
ing in the most essential studies and 
put them immediately to work in Octo- 
ber, 1924. The department reports: 

While it was recognized that these men 
could not be made into finished research work- 
ers or teachers within the short space of four 
months, it is contended that they could make 
a beginning, and that they would be capable 
of doing considerable good. According to this 
plan, moreover, as other men are trained, they 
will be put out into the work to replace the 
men first sent out, and these will be brought 
back to the central school for further training. 
Thus, by alternating the men between periods 
of training and periods of work, the efficiency 
of the native personnel will gradually be 
built up. 


The rural school buildings now in use 
are temporary palm-thatched open 
sheds, supplied with benches and desks. 
The teacher has a thatched hut made 
habitable by the Government, and lives 
there with one or two native servants. 
Trips to town by pony are infrequent. 
so that he may indeed be called a Haiti- 
an pioneer. He and the bush boys who 
are his students run the demonstration 
farm or garden as a regular part of 
the school work. 
where these boys 
for the first time 
see a modern hoe 
and small cultiva- 
tor used. Their 
only tool is a 
knife called a ma- 
chette. Nor is it 
easy to procure the 
interest of the best 
Haitian young 
men in agricul- 
tural teaching. It 
has long been con- 
sidered a disgrace 
in Haiti to work 
on the land, or 
with the hands at 
all. A whole 
change of ideas is 
necessary before 
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the department can 
persuade the better 
class of the value 
and the respecta- 
bility of such 
work among the 
masses. The Hai- 
tian desires above 
all things the out- 
ward appearance 
of a man of lei- 
sure. 

The few schools 
previously in ex- 
istence are being 
incorporated into 
the general plan 
of development 
and given much- 
needed assistance 
in the ways of ade- 
quate equipment. Among them were 
found several good institutions in Port 
au Prince, conducted by foreign monks 
and nuns but destitute of necessary 
funds. One not so hopeful was the 
Maison Centrale, a “rescue” school for 
orphan boys and “vagabonds.” Turned 
out by their parents, these boys 
roamed the streets begging, stealing and 
starving, sleeping w here night overtook 
them, living under the wharves like the 
rats, or in dirty corners. When their 


A rural farm school building in Haiti 


A group of Haitian school children 


depredations became too flagrant they 
were picked up by the police and placed 
in the Maison Centrale, the funds and 
equipment of which hardly sufficed for 
the barest necessities of a fraction of 
those it was harboring. Until the past 
year, several hundred boys of all ages, 
from four or five to sixteen, were herded 
here like so many animals by a forbid- 
ding-looking jailer. They and the sur- 
roundings were equally filthy. Each 
hoy wore in lieu of clothing a mere rag, 
which far from concealed 
his emaciated body. They 
slept without covering on 
the bare. floor of an ill- 
ventilated room. Instead of 
being a correctional school 
and a home for orphans, 
the place was a slipshod 
prison where the boys were 
cruelly beaten, starved and 
neglected, conditions for 
which the Government’s 
neglect was directly re- 
sponsible. The boys’ sole 
occupation was the weav- 
ing of small baskets. Upon 
arriving at manhood such 
a boy was turned loose to 
forage as best he could. 
He was now a full-grown 
prowler instead of a child 
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vagabond, though fever and death often 
prevented him going far in his career. 
For a year now, however, the institu- 
tion has been under the surveillance of 
the Service Technique with a Haitian 
physician in charge in place of the for- 
mer jailer. The children are actually at 
school under intelligent young men 
with regular hours for reading and 
writing as well as for shop work and 
industrial classes. There is a roomy 
dormitory, bare but clean, supplied with 
tiers of new steel spring cots with clean 
mattresses and a kitchen where ninety 
pounds of good beef are on the daily 
menu. The difference in the children is 
already marked. Their little black faces 
are round and clean instead of sunken 
and grimy; they wear uniform suits of 
clean blue denim, entirely whole, and 
when addressed in their native creole, 
they respond happily. The brightest of 
them will be given opportunities for 
higher education, an unheard-of thing in 
Haiti for one not of good family, least 
of all a vagabond. The dullest boy will 
at the very least, at sixteen years of 
be able to become an assistant to 
a shoemaker or a mat-weaver, and will 
have the ability to compute his own 
wages, as well as to read the French 
daily newspapers. So striking is the 
change wrought by the Service Tech- 
nique in this school that respectable but 


A Haitian cotton buyer with his scales for weighing the cotton 
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poor parents are attempting to have 
their children educated there. 

The. Veterinary Department is holding 
free clinics throughout’ the island, vac- 
cinating hogs for cholera, tre:.ing other 
animals for ciseases, wounds and sores, 
and demonstrating the control of cotton 
leaf worm and other pests. An average 
of 2,000 animals per month is now com- 
ing into these clinics, whereas at first it 
was difficult to coax the natives to bring 
three or four. The news of this service 
is already penetrating into far sections 
of the almost impassable mountains. 
Dr. Freeman told of one old woman 
who walked twenty-four miles in order 
to procure tetanus anti-toxin for her 
bourrique that had been badly cut. It 
was a bit of encouragment to the de- 
partment to learn that she had ever 
heard of such a thing as tetanus anti- 
toxin, and that she had sufficient con- 
fidence to travel so far to procure it, in- 
stead of consulting the local ouangaman 
for a charm and healing concoctions. 
as would be her wont in such cases. An- 
other very valuable branch of work per- 
formed by the department, which is well 
started and already reaping results, is 
the selection of forty or fifty of the 
higher type of peasants who agree to 
work their plots as demonstration farms 
under the direction of the farm adviser. 
In this way, by actual demonstration of 
the success of improved methods of rais- 
ing cotton, coffee. 
plantains or yams. 
and of caring for 
stock, the timid 
fearful blacks of 
the community are 
induced to allo 
the farm adviser 
to assist them. 

Before the na- 
tive can be taught 
to raise and store 
crops he must first 
be taught the use 
of a plow. There 
were not over 
twelve plows in 
operation in 
whole island, 
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cept those used by the few large foreign 
companies, “Why?” asks the visitor. 
The answer is universal in Haiti: “Be- 
cause the natives do not know the need 
of a plow; they do not know how to use 
a plow; they have no animals to pull a 
plow, and they have no means of getting 
the plow or the animals.” That, after 
all, sums up the whole agricultural sit- 
uation in Haiti, and Dr. Freemen and 
his American aid Haitian associates are 
pioneers in the fullest sense of the word 
in a work the ultimate success of which 
should go far to establish between the 
United States and her protectorates thai 
feeling of mutual confidence which is so 
earnestly desired by all thinking Amer- 
icans. 

Important work is being done also in 
forestry projects reclamation and _ re- 


Haitian 
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search, soil protection, study of water 
sources and irrigation, and in higher 
education, under the appropriation of 
funds by the Haitian Government. 

It is the prophecy of many students 
of conditions in Haiti that within the 
course of the next ten years, as the re- 
markable Winter climate and great nat- 
ural beauty of the island become gen- 
erally known, large numbers of tourists 
to the isle will find it a prosperous 
agricultural community in all the inter- 
esting stages of gradual enlightenment 
and prosperity. When the last Ameri- 
can yields his position in the Service 
Technique to a Haitian successor, may 
he do so with the knowledge of the 
approval of the United States in the 
final success of the important under- 
taking now in its initial stages. 





Negroes in New Abolition Movement 
By the Rev. ROBERT W. BAGNALL 


Director of Branches, National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 


a old negro has passed away—a 


new negro is here. He is restless, 
discontented, eager, ambitious. He 
wears the mask and smiles when he feels 
it to be wisdom, but he hates the mask. 
He loves to look his white neighbor in 
the eye and to talk to him in the plain- 
est speech. He is found in every part of 
the land and in every degree of cul- 
ture. Plantation and city, North and 
South, all know him. He feels that 
America has cheated him. He has given 
her loyalty and devotion. He has given 
his blood, his all for her. No group 
here holds America’s ideals more sin- 
cerely; no group here is more Ameri- 
can. There are no cords of other lands 
that bind him; for the most part he 
knows only America. Africa is to him 
a dim and far off tradition. He has 


done his full part to develop the wealth 


of America—hewn down her forests, 
dredged her rivers, tilled her fields, 
worked her mines. Today it is said that 
he furnishes one-tenth of the transpor- 
tation workers, one-third of the organ- 
ized coal miners, a large portion of 
the workers in iron and steel and in 
prepared foodstuffs. Some of the most 
useful inventions in this country ar~ his 
—the flange of the car wheel, automatic 
lubrication, the modern shoe-making 
machine among others. Yet in turn for 
this fealty America has lynched 4,000 
of her black sons and daughters, prac- 
tically disfranchised 8,000,000, robbed 
them of their hand-earned wages, denied 
them economic or cultural opportunities 
except in a most limited way, refused 
them even-handed justice in courts of 
law, ghettoed them and shunted them 
apart like lepers in places of public 
service, or denied them admittance as 
if they were outcasts. It has given them 
the stones of insults and contempt when 
they asked for bread. 

The American negro, it is true, has 
refused to be crushed under the heavy 
load laid on him. In spite of calumny 


and misrepresentation, the world has 
been forced to acknowledge that he has 
made and is making most remarkable 
progress, the story of which is too well 
known to need repetition. But America 
has stood with the two-edged fiery 
sword of prejudice barring the way to 
full freedom and opportunity. Is it any 
wonder then that the negro is restless 
and discontented ? 

Yet, because of his wonderful gift of 
mysticism, his resentment is not against 
America, for she, he will tell you, is 
his country, and some day will do him 
full justice. His resentment is against 
the whites within her bounds who hold 
that all her rights should not be his, and 
who, in his mind, he differentiates from 
that mystical thing, his country. The 
negro, it should be remembered, consti- 
tutes one-tenth of our population, and 
therefore his restlessness, his discontent 
and his growing hatred may, in some 
crisis of this land, assume great im- 
portance, and are things not to be dis- 
regarded. 


THe New Asouition MovemMent—Its 
OFFICIAL ORGANIZATION 


It is this which gives added signifi- 
cance to the new abolition movement 
in America known as the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. This organization believes 
that its work is patriotic in the best 
sense, for it makes for full democracy — 
a thing which cannot exist so long as 
one-tenth of our citizens are denied their 
rights. It offers what it believes must 
prove the only solution of the vexing 
so-called race problem, which increases 
steadily in intensity under the present 
conditions. It points out that deporta- 
tion and colonization are impossille: 
that the steady economic and cultural 
progress of the negro must make |iim 
increasingly unwilling to accept any- 
thing less than the same treatment ac- 
corded all other citizens; and it believes 
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that its work serves the best interest of 
both races. 

The old abolition movement sought to 
free the negro from chattel slavery; the 
new abolition movement seeks to free 
him from caste slavery. Its aim is to 
secure for the negro the same treatment 
aecorded whites in this country. Like 
the old abolition movement, this new 
one is composed of both races and con- 
tains some of the most distinguished 
persons in America. Moorfield Storey, 
Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, Joel and 
Arthur Spingarn, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Senator Capper, Bishop Hurst, 
Charles Edward Russell, William Eng- 
lish Walling, W. E. B. Du Bois, Archi- 
bald Grimke are among its officers. 
Congressmen, Governors, Senators, 
Judges, college Presidents, journalists 
and authors, Mayors of many cities and 
citizens in every walk of life are among 
its members. Of its executive staff 
Horace M. Bond writes: 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People requires for its opera- 
tion the services of the most able and best 
trained of the negro race. There can be but 
little hesitation in regarding this group, com- 
posed of Du Bois’s protégés and intimates, as 
the most influential and policy determining in 
the race today. The able group of speakers 
who compose the staff of the above-named 
organization are forceful, polished, convincing, 
as any one who has heard Pickens, Bagnall or 
James Weldon Johnson : n testify. And they 
are reaching the negro not only of the upper 
strata but of the lower levels in a manner 
almost as effective as that with which Wash- 
ington enshrined himself in the hearts of his 

ople. Covering the country with a blanket 

f information and publicity as to their en- 

avors, appearing before large audiences in 

ints of strategic importance, these men have 
omplished a work of great significance in 
light of the present conditions. 

The same writer, speaking of Dr. Du 
Bois, states: “He is the most vital and 
interest-compelling figure in the negro 
world today.” The article further de- 
clares that Dr. Du Bois has influenced 
idvals, politics, the Church, the press 
an} culture among negroes as has no 
ot! er man; and, further, that he is an 
iniernational force in his work of se- 
curing rapprochement of black intel- 


lectuals in Africa and other lands with 
those of America. 


Dr. Du Bois is editor of The Crisis, 
official organ of the association, and 
its Director of Research. Its Executive 
Secretary, James Weldon Johnson, is 
nationally known as a poet, journalist 
and novelist. He is also an able exec- 
utive and a gifted lobbyist who has had 
many years’ experience in the diplo- 
matic service of this country. The As- 
sistant Secretary, Walter White, is the 
investigator of over thirty-eight lynch- 
ings and three race riots and the author 
of one of the most warmly discussed 
novels of the year—“The Fire in the 
Flint.”” The association’s 400 branches, 
covering 44 States, with a membership 
running into five ciphers, are directed 
by the author of this article. Its Field 
Secretary is William Pickens, one of 
the foremost orators of America. The 
publicity of the association is managed 
by Herbert J. Seligmann, and its press 
releases appear in over 200 colored 
newspapers and many white journals. Its 
official organ, The Crisis, has the dis- 
tinction of being the only self-support- 
ing propaganda organ in America. 


Beier 1N PEACEFUL MeEtTHOops 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is gen- 
erally looked upon by negroes all over 
this land as their one hope for full 
opportunity and freedom, and has their 


full confidence. It is not without ene- 
mies, however. The Ku Klux Klan re- 
gards it as anathema; the solid white 
South is afraid and suspicious of it, 
many Southern communities refusing to 
allow The Crisis to be circulated within 
their borders; negro politicians do not 
love it, and negro tools of whites term 
it “radical.” On the other hand, Presi- 
dents of the United States have com- 
mended its good work and the leading 
agencies of the country have acknowl- 
edged its worth. 

The new abolitionist movement holds 
John Brown in high regard, but unlike 
this old fighter it does not believe in 
physical violence, although it asserts the 
rights of citizens to protect themselves 
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against mobs. Its methods are peaceful 
and within the law. These are: (1) the 
education of public opinion; (2) the 
use of the courts—especially the higher 
courts; (3) legislation; (4) the intelli- 
gent use of the ballot; (5) cultural 
and economic stimulus. 

The Association knows that its cause 
is unpopular, that its fight must be 
Jong and difficult—but it also knows 
that every reform that has been won is 
the result of the education of public 
opinion. It remembers how men said 
chattel slavery would never end; how 
Calhoun boasted that he would count 
his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill; 
how Northerner and Southerner were 
against the hated abolitionist. It also 
has not forgoiten the ribald jests made 
against woman suffrage and what a 
forlorn hope it seemed to many. It re- 
members that a hundred years ago 
books were written essaying to prove 
that the negro was a beast in human 
form, without a soul, and realizes that 


it is a long road to the present when 
books are being written attempting to 
prove that he is inherently inferior to 


the white man. It has full confidence 
in the power of the right sort of prop- 
aganda. 


BattTLe Acainst LYNCHING 


How efficiently it does this work is 
seen in its fight on lynching. It has 
been generally reported—and was com- 
monly believed—that lynching was us- 
ually the result of crimes on the part 
of negroes against white women. There 
was a time when Southern editors com- 
mended lynching; when preachers led 
the mob of lynchers, and when the North 
regarded it with indifference. The work 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has large- 
ly changed this. 

It made the first scientific investiga- 
tion of the 3,000 recorded lynchings 
that had occurred in thirty years in this 
country and found that only two-fifths 
of the lynched persons were charged 
with rape. It revealed that according 
to the statistics of the United States 
Senatorial Commission on Emigration, 
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the negro, instead of being peculiarly 
addicted to crimes against women, was 
less given to this offense than any other 
group in America. The Association 
held the first anti-lynching conference 
the call being signed by Governors, 
Mayors, Conmmenmnes and eminent men 
in many willie of life, many of whom 
appeared on the program. Among these 
were Senators Root and Borah and 
Charles Evans Hughes. It organized 
thousands of anti- lynching mass meet- 
ings all over the country, held parlor 
and forum meetings, conferences and 
college groups, disseminated millions 
of pieces of literature. It held anti- 
lynching demonstrations in England and 
on the Continent, investigated every new 
lynching, demanding the punishment of 
lynchers. It sent all over the world the 
accounts of lynchings, so that Europe 
became stirred over the lawlessness of 
America, and Americans visiting the 
Continent began to ‘have European 
friends inquire whether it were true that 
in America they burned human beings 
alive. In fact, it made America’s how: 
lessness so well known that G. Bernard 
Shaw. when invited to visit America. 
declined “‘lest they whip his wife in 
Texas or lynch him,” and G. K. Ches- 
terton, when Americans criticized Eng- 
land’s policy in India, replied that be- 
fore America criticized England she had 
best mend her own treatment of her ne- 
groes. It was the Association that 
pointed out the inconsistency of the 
claim that the better citizens of the 
South disapproved of lynching when 
there was no attempt to punish lynchers 
although often the members of the mob 
were known and photo-cards showing 
the lynching and lynchers were hawked 
about the street. It introduced the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching bill, which would 
make lynching a Fedesal offense, and 
aroused its followers to send thousands 
of letters and telegrams to Congress - 
manding its passage. It succeeded i 
forcing the Republican Party to put she 
passage of an anti-lynching bill into 
its platform and secured resolutions 
against lynching from all sorts of or- 
ganizations. It aroused the press of 
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America—North and South—to con- 
demn lynching as the shame of Ameri- 
ca. It diveed. Southern women to or- 
ganize to fight lynchings, and as the 
result of the stir the N. A. A. C. P. 
created, Southern inter-racial commis- 
sions came into being and took up the 
ficht, as did also the Federation of 
Churches. 

The N. A. A. C. P. published a full- 
page advertisement telling the horrors 
of lynching in five great metropolitan 
papers, and thus reached millions. It 
presented to Congress what one Senator 
termed the most remarkable memorial 
he had ever seen—a petition asking 
Congress to take action to remove the 
blot of shame in America produced by 
aro signed by Governors of over 
half the States, Mayors of twenty-four 
cilies, clergymen of eminence in many 
faiths, educators, jurists, journalists and 
other - prominent citizens. 

it succeeded in having the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching bill passed in the lower house 
of Congress by a vote of two to one 
and so frightened the Southern Senators 
tha! they organized a filibuster to pre- 
ven’ it from coming to a vote in the 
Senate. As a result of its fight, South- 
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ern Sheriffs to resist mobs, 
Southern States passed anti-lynching 
bills, and lynching diminished from 68 
in 1922 to 28 in 1923 and 16 in 1924. 
In the present year only 10 lynchings 
occurred to the middle of August. An 
organization that fights so “ably is 
bound to be a power. 

This new abolition society has been 
no less efficient in the use of its second 
method—the courts of law. It has a 
long list of victories in the courts to its 
credit. Its two most outstanding cases 
have been those of the Arkansas peons 
and the Louisville segregation ordi- 
nance. Its victory in the first of these 
cases served notice on the South that no 
negro, however humble, could be rail- 
roaded to death while this organization 
existed, and the second case put an end 
to the rapidly growing practice of legis- 
lating the negro into ghettoes. 

The Arkansas cases resulted from 
negro tenant farmers in Elaine County 
daring to organize to take the landlord 
into the courts to force a proper pay- 
ment of their share of the crop. The 
whites started wild rumors, shot into 
the negroes in a meeting, drove them 
into a swamp and killed more than one. 
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hundred. The militia came, responding 
to the wild rumors that negroes were 
rising to kill whites, and killed more 
negroes. Seventy-nine negroes were 
then arrested and in a ten-minute trial 
twelve were condemned to death and 
the remainder to long imprisonment. 
After five trials the association got the 
cases into the United States Supreme 
Court on a writ of certiorari and won 
their victory. The cases were again re- 
manded to the State Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, where those sentenced to 
death were acquitted, the remaining 
cases being dropped shortly afterward. 
In this victory the United States Su- 
preme Court reversed itself and deter- 
mined an important point in the inter- 
est of justice. In the Leo Frank case 
the United States Supreme Court had 
decided that when all the forms of law 
had been complied with, the trial was 
valid; in the Arkansas cases when it 
was acknowledged that the witnesses 
had been tortured, though proved that 
all forms of law had been complied 
with, the United States Supreme Court 
declared that there had been no trial. 


SEGREGATION ISssUE 


In the Louisville segregation case 
the unconstitutionality of segregation 
by ordinance on account of color or 
race was clearly made manifest by the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. The association is now conduct- 
ing two important cases—the first, to 
test the right of a group in a block who 
have entered into an agreement to debar 
negroes from that block to use the 
courts to enforce the agreement, and 
the other, to decide the constitutionality 
of the white primary in the South. 

The success of the association in leg- 
islation has been equally remarkable. 
It has had many civil rights bills 
passed and assisted in the passage of a 
number of anti-Ku Klux Klan laws. It 
has also defeated many bills which 
would have restricted the rights of the 
negro. 

It is the work of teaching the negro 
to use the ballot intelligently that has 
aroused the opposition of the corrupt 
negro politician and the dyed-in-the- 
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wool partisan. The National Association 
points out to negroes that the way to 
power is to emancipate themselves from 
all party slavery and to vote for the 
friends of the race and its interests and 
against its enemies, regardless of party. 
This may eventuate in a negro bloc— 
but seems demanded as a protective 
measure because of the treatment the 
negro receives. 

An illustration of the spread of this 
idea of political independence is seen 
in the defeat of Patrick Kelly of Michi- 
gan. Kelly was backed by Henry Ford, 
but he had opposed the anti-lynching 
bill and the negro vote defeated him. 
A more striking example is the defeat 
of Congressman Caleb Layton of Dela- 
ware as the result of the adverse vote 
of negroes, although he was backed by 
Senator Du Pont and was a Republican. 
In the last election many negroes voted 
for the Democratic and third party. In 
Indianapolis it is said that over 80 per 
cent. of the negro voters cast other than 
Republican ballots as the result of the 
K. K. K. affiliation of Republican can- 
didates. The new political indepen- 
dence is destined to become far-reach- 
ing, and with the addition of the two 
and a half million negroes who have 
come North since the World War is 
fraught with importance. 

The association cooperates with other 
agencies in stimulating negroes to or- 
ganize and to enter the unions when 
they are received on a plane of equal- 
ity. It advises negroes, however, when 
white unions will not receive them, to 
use their power to break down such 
opposition. It encourages business and 
economic cooperation and cultural at- 
tainments. It has conducted fights for 
better public schools in the South and 
has won fights against segregated 
schools in the North, and it seeks to 
stimulate the arts among negroes. 

To emancipate America from caste 
prejudice, to set the negro free from 
the barriers which now confront him, 
to open to America the large gifts of 
this great group of her population— 
this is the ambitious task of this new 
abolition movement. 





The Blame for the Sarajevo Murder Plot 


By ANTHONY V. SEFEROVITCH 


Consul General for the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
(Yugoslavia), at Montreal, Canada 


The following articles deal respectively with a Serbian defense by a Serbian 
diplomatic official against the charge that the Serbian Government was criminally 
responsible for precipitating the World War by taking no effective action to sup- 
press the now famous plot of Sarajevo (Bosnia) in 1914; and a reassertion by 
Professor Sidney B. Fay of the position taken by him in his articles published in 
the October and November issues of CURRENT History. Professor Fay also takes 
cognizance of the charge repeated by Mr. Seferovitch that the former Kaiser and 
Archduke Ferdinand plotted the World War at Konopischt. 


HE murder of the Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand and his consort at 
Sarajevo served as a pretext for 

the dispatch of the ultimatum by Aus- 
tria to Serbia which precipitated the 
great war. 

Though the 


circumstances which 


brought about the crime have been . 


treated as mysterious and baffling by all 
protagonists of the Central Powers, who 
have every reason to fear the pitiless 
light of -publicity upon the historical 
record of events leading up to the cata- 
clysm, there is now available, through 
the publication of various post-war 
memoirs, enough evidence to convince 
any open-minded reader just where the 
hiame lies for the crime committed 
against mankind in 1914, 

Before quoting from these memoirs it 
is necessary to preface their disclosures 
by a few facts about the scene of the 
event. In the first place Sarajevo, a 
town in the Province of Bosnia, was, at 
the time, Austrian territory. The prov- 
ince was governed by an Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief, General Potiorek. The 
police, too, were under Austrian com- 
mand and Vienna exercised absolute au- 
thority throughout the territory in ques- 
tion. 

\n examination of the narratives of 
those who are able to throw light on this 
more or less persistent campaign to 
saidle the Allies with responsibility for 
having started the World War in 1914 
certainly justifies the assumption that 
thy possibility of the “removal” of the 
Austrian Heir Presumptive, Archduke 
l'tincis Ferdinand, and his consort was 


not thought entirely deplorable from the 
point“of view of the Habsburg family. 
it removed the serious danger that in the 
event of the demise of the Crown, the 
vast Habsburg “family fund,” upon 
which most of the eighty archdukes and 
archduchesses depended financially, 
would pass under the absolute control 
of a monarch of unsound mind and pos- 
sessed by the fixed idea of assuring 
great positions to his children. More- 
over, after the assassination the War 
Party, to which several Archdukes and 
Archduchesses belonged, certainly felt 
that an excellent pretext had been pro- 
vided for the long-desired attack upon 
Serbia. 

If it can be established that such an 
attack by Austria was desired before the 
Sarajevo incident, it is obvious that the 
Archduke’s murder merely served as a 
pretext for Austria to accomplish some- 
thing in which she had already been 
thwarted. It thus appears that the Sara- 
jevo murder was not in itself the real 
cause of the war, although this is the 
main theme of the propaganda designed 
to throw the blame on Serbian shoul- 
ders. 

A full account of the events leading 
up to the great war is given “Through 
Thirty Years,” a book by Wickham 
Steed, who for many years prior to 1914 
was the special correspondent of The 
London Times in Rome and Vienna, and 
as such had a peculiarly advantageous 
position from which to look behind the 
scenes of European Courts. Touching 
this all-important point of Austrian de- 
sire to attack Serbia, Mr. Steed writes 
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on page 369 of his memoirs as fol- 
lows: ; 

Too little attention has been paid to the re- 
fusal of Italy in August, 1913, to be enticed by 
Austria-Hungary into making war upon Serbia, 
for it is a main link in the chain of evidence 
that convicts Austria-Hungary and Germany 
of having deliberately brought on a conflict 
which was to involve them both in disaster. 
Once before, in the Spring of 1913, Austria- 
Hungary had invited Italy to join her in ex- 
pelling the Montenegrins and the Serbians 
from Scutari in Albania, and Signor Giolitti, 
the Italian Prime Minister, has recorded the 
disappointment of the Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador in Rome, M. de Merey, when the Ser- 
bians withdrew from Scutari spontaneously on 
May 8. But on Aug. 9, 1913—the day before 
the signature of the Peace of Bucharest, which 
closed the second Balkan war and definitely 
sanctioned the aggrandizement of Serbia and 
the possession of Saloniki by Greece, the Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San 
Guliano, telegraphed to Signor Giolitti: 


“Austria has informed us and Germany of 
her intention to take action against Serbia and 
defines such action as defensive, hoping to ap- 
ply casus foederis of the Triple Alliance which 
I think inapplicable. I am seeking to concert 
with Germany to prevent this Austrian action; 
but it may be necessary to declare frankly that 
we do not think it defensive and that, conse- 
quently, the casus foederis does not, in our 
opinion, exist.” 


To this telegram Giolitti replied: 


“If Austria attacks Serbia it is evident that 
there is no casus foederis. It would be action 
on her own account, not defensive, because 
nobody thinks of attacking her. It is necessary 
to declare this to Austria in the most formal 
manner and it is to be hoped that Germany 
will take action to dissuade Austria from this 
most perilous adventure.” 
many gave to Austria is not known.) 


What clearer evidence of Austrian 
premeditation could be adduced? Mr. 
Steed says further: 


In April, 1913, I received a visit from an old 
friend, Sir Julius Blum, the Managing Director 
of the Austrian Creditenanstalt, the largest 
Austrian financial institution, and the head of 
what was known as the “Rothschild group” of 
banks. Its connection with the Deutsche Bank 
and other big German banks was intimate. He 
asked me in confidence whether I believed a 
European war to be imminent, and when J 
said that I saw no reason for war, he replied: 
“You may be right, but we are very anxious. 
Germany has inquired throughout the German 


(What advice Ger- ’ 
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banks whether we are financially ready for 
war; and as we are holding a large number of 
foreign drafts and securities she has advised 
all of us to convert them into gold as soon as 
possible.” 

I had never known Blum to be an alarmist 
and he had frequently consulted me about dif- 
ficult situations. * * * If Blum were 
right, it was clear that. the duration of peace 
might depend upon the time required by the 
German and Austrian banks to turn their for- 
eign paper into gold. 


How significant a link in the chain of 
circumstantial evidence an isolated con- 
versation may turn out! 

Why did the murdered Archduke con- 
stitute such a problem for the Austrian 
royal house that it is reasonable to as- 
sume that his “removal” might not be 
deplored? Mr. Steed, who was behind 
the scenes in Vienna, gives us some his- 
torical detail which answers this ques- 
tion in the form of the story of the 
Archduke’s marriage as related to him 


-by an dAustrian-Polish aristocrat at- 


tached to the Austro-Hungarian Court 
who was intimately acquainted with 
Francis Ferdinand. The Emperor’s ap- 
proval of the Archduke’s marriage to a 
lady-in-waiting to the Archduchess Isa- 
belle was extorted with the greatest 
difficulty : 

Not only was the marriage to be morgana- 
tic, but the Archduke was compelled to swear 
solemnly that after succeeding to the throne, 
he would never attempt to change the Habs- 
burg law or seek to open for his children the 
succession to the throne. After the birth of 
his three children the Archduke’s resentment 
of this humiliation became intense and he at- 
tempted repeatedly to induce the Emperor to 
modify the terms of his renunciation and to 
raise his wife to the rank of an archduchess: 
but the Emperor was inexorable. * ° 
The Archduke’s relations with the other mem- 
bers of the imperial family degenerated into 
fierce reciprocal hatred. Upon this situation 
the German Emperor played astutely. He paid 
great attention to the Duchess of Hohenberg. 
and, first, among the great sovereigns of Eu 
rope, invited her with the Archduke to Pots 
dam in 1909. 

At Konopischt, in June, 1914, according to 
my acquaintance, the German Emperor sug 
gested to the Archduke that after a war, in 
which France was to be rapidly defeated by « 
few smashing strokes and Russia thereafter to 
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be vanquished, provision should be made for 
the Archduke’s two sons by the creation of a 
new empire consisting of two new kingdoms 
over which the Archduke would reign during 
his lifetime, but which his sons would inherit. 
One would include a Poland stretching from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, and the other 
3ohemia, Hungary, the Southern Slav lands 
and Saloniki. This was in substance the “Pact 
of Konopischt.” 


Touching the actual murder, we find 
on page 405 of Mr. Steed’s book a re- 
port of a conversation between the au- 
thor and Counts Trautmansdorff and 
Sizzo-Norris at a dinner table in London 
on July 16, 1914, which is significant. 
The former, who was Counselor of the 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy, was des- 
canting on the wickedness of the “Ser- 
bian murders” when Mr. Steed inter- 
rupted him thus: 

You talk like the Fremdenblatt. Let us talk 
Austrian. I am as expert and Austrian as you. 
It will be time enough to be indignant when 
you have proved that the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities did not know of the plot to murder 
the Archduke and Archduchess and that the 
riembers of the imperial family were equally 
ignorant. 

Addressing Count Sizzo-Norris, who was op- 
posite me, I recapitulated the suspicious cir- 
cumstances and concluded: 

“You, Count Sizzo-Norris, were a friend of 
the Archduke. Can you explain to me why no 
effort was made to protect him at Sarajevo; 
why the police were warned off and why he 
has been buried like a dog?” 

He shook his head and answered: 

“All these things are hard to explain.” 


Of General Potiorek, who accom- 
panied the Archduke in the carriage on 
that fatal day, we read: 

Neither General Potiorek nor the Chief of 
Police was wounded, nor were they afterward 
punished for failing to protect the Archduke. 
So evnical was Potiorek’s conduct that when 
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the bodies had been carried to the Government 
Konak, Potiorek remained alone with them, 
removed the Archduke’s papers, and presently 
emerged, saying to his officers: “Gentlemen, 
this is a terrible misfortune. Nevertheless, one 
must eat. Let us go to luncheon.” 

Potiorek retained command of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces in Bosnia during the first 
campaign against Serbia. After defeat he was 
alleged to have become mentally deranged and 
was placed for a time under restraint. Whether 
or not he was ever really mad, this episode 
was sufficient to destroy the credibility of any 
“revelations” he might subsequently be 
tempted to make. 


In his volume, “The Birth of Yugo- 
slavia,” Henry Baerlein writes: 

The Austro-Hungarian Government, in July, 
1914, dispatched to Sarajevo a Commissioner 
for the purpose of investigating whether the 
Serbian authorities had anything to do with 
the Archduke’s assassination. This official, 
Baron von Wiesner, a very distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, who was German- 
Bohemian, with staunch German sympathies, 
reported in the same month that he was con- 
vinced that no accusation whatever could be 
leveled against Belgrade. 


With such information in our posses- 
sion, one does not require to be an ex- 
pert on the origins of the late war with 
a degree from Berlin University to be 
reasonably convinced that the plot to 
murder the Archduke originated in Aus- 
tria and served a twofold purpose, 
namely, the elimination of the Archduke 
as heir presumptive and a pretext for 
the long-desired attack on Serbia by 
Austria. Any Bosnians or Serbians in- 
volved were clearly only minor tools in 
the hands of plotters in high places, 
whose supreme error lay in the auda- 
cious assumption that their schemes 


were hatched in partnership with the 
Almighty. 


Professor Fay’s Rejoinder 


Editor Current History: 
‘THERE are two methods of dealing 


vith the Sarajevo plot. One is to 
examine patiently the contemporary 
disp:iches and later statements of re- 
sponsible Serbian and Austrian officials 


and try to winnow out the truth. The 
other is to depend almost exclusively 
on the hearsay collected by a foreign 
journalist in Vienna who knew no Ser- 
bian and little or nothing of Serbia. 
Hoping to save serious students from 
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the pitfall of the latter method, I re- 
ferred on Page 205 of the November 
CurRENT History to “the utterly unre- 
liable insinuations of Mr. H. Wickham 
Steed.” In “The Pact of Konopischt,” 
published in 1916, Mr. Steed insinuated, 
on the hearsay of an unnamed inform- 
ant, that the German Kaiser and the 
Austrian Archduke plotted the World 
War at Konopischt; this was to result 
in the Kaiser annexing the German part 
of Austria and the carving of Poland, 
Serbia and the rest of the Hapsburg 
Empire into new kingdoms for the 
Archduke’s children; to prevent this 
some of the Archduke’s jealous rela- 
tives procured his assassination at. Sara- 
jevo. The story was so preposterous 
that even Mr. Steed’s own paper, The 
London Times, refused to print it, and 
he had to publish it as a war propa- 
ganda article in @ magazine. Now, 
after nearly ten years, he has warmed 


it over in his memoirs, “Through Thirty 


9 


Years,” as a bait to credulity, prejudice 
and ignorance, The main subject of 
discussion at Kenopischt was the Mag- 
yar maltreatment of the Rumanians, as 
may be seen from the detailed narrative 
of the conversation written down within 
a few hours, and to be found in the 
American Historical Review, January, 
1924, pp. 311-313; and in Montgelas, 
“The Case for the Central Powers,” pp. 
232-235. There is not a shred of con- 
temporary or other reliable evidence to 
support Mr. Steed’s story. 

Mr. Steed recounts, and Mr. Sefero- 
vitch accepts, another equally unsup- 
ported legend: Germany was plotting 
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war, because a Vienna banker told him 
in April, 1913, that Germany had ad- 
vised Austria to convert her paper se- 
curities into gold. This has no more 
foundation than Mr. Morgenthau’s sim- 
ilar legend that at a “Potsdam Council” 
the Kaiser plotted the Worid War and 
told the German bankers secretly to get 
gold by selling securities, with the re- 
sult that United States Steel common, 
for instance, as he alleges, was forced 
down from 61 to 5114 between July 5 
and 22, 1914. As a matter of fact, 
Steel common never sold below 59 dur- 
ing this period, and the story of Ger- 
man secret selling in anticipation of 
war is pure fiction. For the facts about 
this legend see The American Historical 
Review, July, 1920, and Die Kriegs- 
schuldfrage, February and May, 1925. 

Limitation of space forbids me to 
point out other evidence of Mr. Steed’s 
unreliability in this sorry Sarajevo af- 
fair. To rely on him for information 
about Austro-Serb relations is as gro- 
tesque as it would be to rely on an anti- 
American Japanese journalist in Wash- 
ington in regard to relations between 
the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. Seferovitch also quotes Mr. Baer- 
lein as saying that Baron Wiesner re- 
ported that “no accusation whatever 
could be leveled against Belgrade.” Mr. 
Baerlein is simply saying what is not 
true, as any one may see for himself 
by reading Wiesner’s report as printed 
in the Austrian Red Book of 1919 (Vol. 
1, Ne. 17), or in Montgelas, Page 236. 


Sipney BrapsHaw Fay, 
Professor of History, Smith College 





Peril of Federal Control of Business 
By SILAS BENT 


Editor, publicist and author 


N the coming Congress there will be 
an assault on commission govern- 
ment at Washington. There is a 

multiplicity of these commissions, bu- 
reaus and boards, listed as independent 
administrative agencies, and sometimes 
called “the fourth branch of govern- 
ment.” These independent Federal agen- 
cies affecting business mavw be tabulated 
as follows (the date in ez ch case shows 
the year when each commission or 
agency was created) : 

Interstate Commerce Commission—1887. 
Federal Trade Commission—1914. 

United Statees Tariff Commission—1916, 
United States Railroad Labor Board—1°18. 
United States Railroad Administration—1920. 
United States Shipping Board—1916. 

United States Shipping Board Emergency 

Fleet Corporation—1917. 

Board of Tax Appeals— 1924. 

War Finance Corporation—1918. 

Federal Reserve Board—1918. 

Alien Property Custodian—1918. 

National Screw Thread Commission—1918. 
Federal Power Commission—1920. 

American and British Claims Arbitration— 

1920. 

Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 

Germany—1920. 

World War Foreign Debt Commission—1922. 
Fedeeral Narcotics Control Board—1922. 


There are a dozen other independent 
agencies, dealing with boundaries, geog- 
raphy, memorials and so.on, not listed 
in the foregoing. This list takes no ac- 
count of the Government departments 
which may and do direcily affect busi- 
ness, as, for example, the Department of 
State, when it interferes with foreign 
loans by individual banking houses. 

The main assault, however, will be 
directed mainly at three of the most con- 
spicuous examples of government in 
business: The United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Shipping Board. 

President Coolidge, by ignoring the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations 
for lower rates, and accepting its rec- 
ommendations for higher rates, brought 


demands from both the protectionists 
and the low-tariff advocates for the com- 
mission’s abolishment or emasculation. 

The Shipping Board, by removing 
Rear Admiral Palmer from the head of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation with- 
out consulting the President, and by 
replacing him with Elmer E. Crowley, 
again without consulting the President, 
provoked Mr. Coolidge into letting it be 
known that he hoped Congress would 
do away with both agencies and put the 
Government fleet into the control of a 
Cabinet member. 

The personnel of the Federal Trade 
Commission has been almost completely 
changed by Mr. Coolidge, and it has 
done away with publicity of charges 
against business before the charges were 
proved; but it still contains a minority 
which insists on publicity. Both wings 
in Congress are disgruntled, the con- 
servative and the radical alike. Senator 
William H. Butler, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and a 
close political adviser of the President, 
recently called the members of this 
commission “Federal Paul Prys,” and 
said that the distrust Congress felt for 
business was no greater than the distrust 
business felt for Congress. He con- 
tinued: 

I believe that the time has arrived when for 
the best interest of our country and in justice 
to ourselves we can honestly ask that the Gov- 
ernment give us credit for our good intentions 
and the sincerity of our activities by halting 
the multiplication of supervising agencies. The 
Government, with justice to the members of 
the great American industrial family, can go 
further and begin with an elimination of cer- 
tain of the boards, bureaus, departments and 
commissions, 


Senator Butler is President or director 
of many large corporations, and ex- 
pressed here the business point of view. 
The late Warren S. Stone, President of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, complained just before his death 
that railway labor was haled before - 
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judicial commission, the Railway Labor 
Board, instead of being permitted to 
bargain collectively; and his protests 
have been voiced repeatedly since then 
by other labor leaders in that field. 
Secretary Hoover deplores that officials 
of the Government are now organized 
as legislators, Judges, policemen, prose- 
cutors and juries, “rolled into one.” 


DEFECTS ORGANIC 


Commission government is a favorite 
target. Every President since Theodore 
Roosevelt has urged that it be reorgan- 
ized or more strictly limited. Every 
one familiar with it complains of fric- 
tion, overlapping and duplication. The 
remedy proposed is a regrouping and 
elimination. This is purely functional. 


On examination it will be found that the 
difficulty is organic, and poses a prob- 
lem more serious than administrative 
reorganization. . 

In creating these agencies Congress 
showed, by its debates, that it preferred 
to establish board control and regula- 


tion rather than to entrust such powers 
to an individual. If Congress is still 
of that mind, the proposal that the 
agencies now under fire be transferred 
to some Government department, and be 
controlled by a single Cabinet officer, 
will not meet with approval. Congress 
may still desire that several minds be 
brought to bear on the tasks the agencies 
undertake, and may prefer a joint re- 
sponsibility, so far as those agencies are 
concerned which continue to survive. 
The Civil Service Commission, formed 
in 1883, was the first Federal organiza- 
tion of its kind in this country; but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, creat- 
ed in 1887, was the first to regulate 
business. After that date there was a 
lull until 1913, when the multiplication 
of commissions and boards, with the 
deepening of their powers, began with 
surprising rapidity. To perceive the 
magnitude of the problem, it is neces- 
sary to glance at the conditions under 
which the Constitution was framed, and 
at the conditions under which the 
agencies came into being. It will then 
be apparent that reorganization is a 
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remedy only for superficial faults. We 
need no longer have fourteen agencies, 
for instance, in nine different depart- 
ments, looking after public construction. 
We need no longer have eight conserva- 
tion bureaus in five departments, four- 
teen merchant marine agencies in six 
departments, six educational agencies in 
four departments. 

But these absurd duplications touch 
only a few of the independent agencies 
now under fire. They can be set right 
with Congressional ratification, once ex- 
ecutive authority is aroused and obeyed. 
Such faults as these, after all, are com- 
mon to the evolution of government. 
They are mere growing pains, and can 
be cured when department heads are 
willing to forego the vainglory of pre- 
rogative. But these changes would be 
merely formal. Even though they 
were sweeping, they would not go to 
the root of the trouble. They might 
make for efficiency, but they would not 
answer the fundamental complaint about 
our so-called government by commis- 
sion. For it is the makeshift of govern- 
ment by --ommission which has failed. 

That executive officials have become 
legislators, Judges and __ policemen 
“rolled into one,” as Secretary Hoover 
complains, strikes deeper than mere or- 
ganization. It betrays a situation which 
the “Founding Fathers,” as President 
Harding liked to call them, took ever) 
precaution to avert. They did not in- 
tend that there should be such splicing 
of powers. They foresaw that there 
would be twilight zones between the 
executive, legislative and judicial de- 
partments; but nothing is clearer than 
their conviction that the government 
should be divided into the three parts, 
strictly separate, “a union of powers 
organically and separation personally.” 

That is the Constitution; that is the 
outstanding characteristic of the instru- 
ment under which democracy operates 
in this country. But during the last 
half century, contrary to this intent al- 
though within the law, we have rolled 
into one commission after another pow- 
ers both executive and judicial, or pow- 
ers executive and legislative. Adminis- 
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trative agencies are sometimes Judges 
as well, sometimes lawmakers as well. 
From the constitutional point of view, 
these are governmental Siamese twins. 
Some of the agencies even combine func- 
tions judicial, legislative and executive. 

The men who made our Constitution 
were strongly influenced, as is shown 
in their debates and in the writings of 
Madison, Hamilton and the others, by 
Montesquieu’s earnest insistence that 
Englishmen owed their liberty to the 
strict separation of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial powers. The Co- 
lonials admired their political superiors 
and oppressors no less than the French 
Academician, and it was natural that 
they would accept his dictum as to what 
constituted at once the outer ramparts 
and inner defenses of freedom. None 
could foresee that the executive and leg- 
islative branches of English government 
were to be merged. Who could fancy 
that the Englishman would be even 
freer when the very virtue most admired 
had become a dead letter? Nothing in 
the reign of George III foreshadowed 
Cabinet government, whereby the execu- 
tive and legislative arms were to be 
interlocked. 

Montesquieu died half a century be- 
fore the industrial revolution began, nor 
could the Colonists apprehend it. At 
the time the Constitution was framed 
the first steam railroad was yet to be 
built, workmen’s combinations were re- 
garded as illegal conspiracies, and elec- 
tricity was merely lightning. The 
lounding Fathers wore shoes made 
probably from hides of their own cattle 
and fashioned by a neighborhood cob- 
bler. The men who interpret the Con- 
stitution today wear shoes which began 
existence on the back of a steer grown 
in Texas and probably fattened in Iowa; 
the leather was tanned in Wisconsin and 
manufactured in Massachusetts. Indus- 
try has ceased to be local. It has be- 
come national. Its transforming influ- 
ences have set up new conditions with 
which a government framed under con- 
stitutional limitations feels itself inade- 
uate to cope. 


Yet long before the Constitution was 
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framed there were signs and portents. 
Even in that day there was evidence of 
the contact between government and 
business which was to become the chief 
business of government. 

Within eight years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth they began to de- 
velop water-power grist mills, and Endi- 
cott’s colony at Dorchester was grinding 
grain with this power as early as 1628. 
Tide water was used to saw logs at 
Boston. The New Netherlands Legisla- 
ture gave to patrons in the New World 
the use of all rivers within its jurisdic- 
tion for grinding cereals. The General 
Court of Massachusetts regulated corn 
mills there, and the colony even built 
a saw mill of its own. 

Thus the men who framed the Con- 
stitution were not unfamiliar with gov- 
ernment control of water-power re- 
sources, nor with the regulation of 
water-power plants, nor with State own- 
ership of water-power industries. Even 


a century before that document was 
written one or more of these phases of 


government in business was to be found 
in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. 


Once Loca, Now FepEeRAL TREND 


The thing was there for all to see, 
but it was local. It was a matter of 
State, not of Federal, concern. The 
States themselves, moreover, were so 
extremely jealous of their powers, their 
prerogatives and their sovereignty, that 
it is hardly probable they would have 
suffered any Federal interference in this 
field. The representatives whom they 
sent to Independence Hall could not 
know that water power might be utilized 
in time to light the streets of cities a 
thousand miles away, regardless of State 
boundaries. How could they vision the 
use of such power in distant mines and 
transportation lines, in scattered homes 
and farms, for cooking, sewing, milking 
cows? 

Nor could it be foreseen at that time 
how railroads would lie like steel rib- 
bons across the breast of the land, how 
Mississippi plantations would become 
one industrially with New England tex- 
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tile mills, how Cuban cane fields would 
feed Atlantic Coast refineries. Not until 
this huge integration of business came 
about could it be perceived that all the 
powers of the Federal Government, leg- 
islative, judicial and executive, would 
be required in unison to deal with these 
giant forces. 

Thus it was the States which under- 
took at first to establish contact with 
business. It was they which sought to 
regulate, to supervise, to safeguard. For 
a time it seemed enough to keep an eye 
on utilities which were charged with a 
public interest. After the passage of 
the patent law on the eve of the nine- 
teenth century the problem became more 
acute, but it was not until the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. that a 
Federal commission was set up over the 
railroads; and it was not until the 
twentieth century that the States, per- 
ceiving that the problem of water power 
was bigger than any State, began co- 
operating with the Federal Government 
for its control. Between the creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 

887 and the creation of the Federal 
Power Commission after the World War 
a congeries of agencies was formed at 
Washington with increasing variety and 
deepening powers. They were an effort 
to reconcile the formula of democracy 
with the actuality of an industrial civili- 
zation essentially autocratic. The vic- 
tories of democracy in the political 
realm could not alter the fact that cap- 
italism was and is feudalistic. In poli- 
tics we had a delegated democracy; in 
economics a system of overlordships. 
Could the two be made to do teamwork ? 
Government by commission was an at- 
tempt to answer the question. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created just a century after the Con- 
stitution was written; but steam rail- 
roads had come into existence early in 
that century, and at first, in sheer 
amazement and delight, they were over- 
encouraged: they were encouraged, that 
is to say, to select their own routes, 
organize as they pleased and charge 
what the traffic would bear. One con- 
sequence of this liberality was discrim- 









ination in favor of certain shippers, 
rebates, a form of private corruption. 
Another was free transportation to pub- 
lic officials, which was a form of public 
corruption. Another was the sleek rail- 
road lobby in State and national legis- 
Jatures. Another was rate changes with- 
out public notice. 

When the States undertook to deal 
with the problem, they were concerned 
primarily with reducing the number of 
railroad accidents and the loss of life. 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont tried it. Then Rhode Island 
created a commission with a broader 
function: it was to report “the state, 
condition and proceedings of the sev- 
eral railroad companies, so far as the 
public interest may require the same.” 
This was in 1839. Not until thirty 
years later did Massachusetts step for- 
ward with a scheme of actual State reg- 
ulation, a commission supervisory as 
well as advisory, but with nothing more 
than public opinion to enforce its rul- 
ings. Other Eastern States followed 
suit, and in the West and South even 
firmer methods were adopted: maximum 
rate laws were passed, and the com- 
missions were empowered to enforce 
their orders by legal processes. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Then came our first consciousness that 
industry knew no_ geographic boun- 
daries. How could States deal wiih 
interstate transactions? The problem 
was too weighty, too widespread and too 
complex for them. On President Grant's 
recommendation a Senate committee was 
appointed to investigate the possibility 
of lower freight rates; and although the 
report did not bring legislation (partly 
because rate wars between the carriers 
themselves mitigated the burden on the 
public), and although attention was di- 
verted for a time to our spectacular 
mechanical progress, the present com- 
mission was finally created by Congress. 
This was in the heyday of the railroad 
lobby, and for twenty years Congress 
had refused to accept the bills, looking 
to this end, introduced at every session. 

Once the commission was in existence, 
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the act creating it was strengthened by 
amendment and by supplementary leg- 
islation. It is now an independent es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government, 
with administrative, quasi-legislative and 
judicial powers. It helped the Presi- 
dent liquidate the war-time control of 
the carriers; it is handling the railroad 
valuation problem; it does an enormous 
statistical and accounting work; it looks 
after the maintenance of satisfactory fa- 
cilities, rates and classifications; it su- 
pervises the issue of railway stocks and 
bonds. It is the final authority on the 
safety of passengers, employes and 
property. It has the deciding voice 
when mergers are contemplated. 

There are eleven commissioners in 
this agency, each at a salary of $12,000 
a year, with an enormous staff of engi- 
neers, land appraisers, statistical an- 
alysts and experts, examiners, attorneys, 
secretaries, clerks, workmen skilled and 
unskilled. Yet no one will pretend that 
it has functioned ideally, or even satis- 
factorily. It has left in its trail a long 


line of receiverships and bankrn ‘cies. 
Railroads, upon which our i> .xustrial 
life depends, are hard put to it today to 
scrape up the money wherewith to make 
imperative improvements and acquire 


necessary equipment. Not even the 
shipper and the passenger, whom the 
commission is expected to protect and 
assist, regard it as anything but an inept 
bungler. It is like most of the other 
mixed powers commissions in this, that 
it succeeds in pleasing nobody. 


FEDERAL TRADE AND TARIFF 
COMMISSIONS 


Government by commission has been 
extended from the railroads to touch 
every branch of commerce, industry, dis- 
tribution, banking; and in every case 
those powers held by the Constitution to 
be inviolably separate have been merged 
or spliced. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, established in 1914 to prevent 
unfair competition, is as good an ex- 
emple as another. It was a wished-for 
child. Big business, fearful lest the 
Supreme Court’s attitude toward “the 
rule of reason” in the interpretation of 
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the Sherman anti-trust act might inject 
still further uncertainty into the future, 
wanted an agency to administer that 
act; and the radical element wanted an 
agency to punish Big Business when it 
misbehaved. In its executive capacity 
the commission has collected reports, 
made investigations, supervised export 
trade associations, and published to the 
world accusations unverified; in its 
quasi-judicial capacity it interprets the 
Sherman law as applied to trade prac- 
tice and competition, and it has author- 
ity to act as Master in Chancery; in its 
legislative capacity it has laid down a 
series of rulings which have become just 
as much a body of subsidiary law as the 
rulings of the Income Tax Unit in the 
Treasury Department are law to the tax- 
payer. Although called an independent 
administrative agency, appeals from its 
decisions are not to the executive branch, 
but to the courts. 

With the history of this commission, 
and the storms which have centred about 
it, all of us are familiar. Recently its 
character has been changed by changes 
in its personnel and resultant changes 
in its methods of procedure. Still no 
one seems satisfied. From the right 
wing and the left come cries for its abol- 
ishment. The next Congress may abol- 
ish it. 

And if the next Congress does not 
abolish the United Staies Tariff Com- 
mission, it may clip the commission’s 
wings, relegating it to that strictly ad- 
visory capacity it had when it was 
created during President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration. By the Tariff act of 1920 
it achieved semi-judicial status; but the 
result of its activities under the “flex- 
ible” provisions of that act have been 
pleasing chiefly to the beet sugar barons 
and the small clique which crushes flax 
for linseed oil. That the public seems 
‘o think it has been cheated is not wholly 
the fault of the Tariff Commission, to 
be sure; but this is a partisan question 
and may be dismissed from considera- 
tion here. The point which concerns us 
is that, even in its reorganized form, the 
Tariff Commission is threatened with 
congressional assault, 
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Reorganization of the tariff and Fed- 
eral trade personnel raises still another 
question which must be presented here, 
since it throws into sharper relief the 
shortcomings of the commission subter- 
fuge which we have adopted in our gov- 
ernmental groupings. The executive atti- 
tude is that these agencies should reflect 
the executive viewpoint. The attitude 
of Congress in creating them was that 
the powers they were to exercise were 
such as should never be put into one 
person’s hands; that was why they were 
made commissions; that was why sev- 
eral minds instead of one were brought 
together to deal with the evils they must 
remedy, the difficulties they must sur- 
mount. Whether they should be made 
subject to a single executive temper is 
a nice question. But it is a question 
which is certain to arise recurrently so 
long as we continue the commission 
government experiment. 

It would be tiresome to deal in detail 
with all the Federal commissions which 
have mixed powers. Even the Bureau 


of Immigration has judicial authority to 
subpoena witnesses and require the pro- 
duction of books, papers and other docu- 


ments. The Railroad Labor Board’s 
power to subpoena witnesses from an- 
other State has recently been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
but it may still demand the production 
of documents. Both these boards exer- 
cise, of course, administrative functions. 
The Division of Conciliation, which has 
jurisdiction over all industries except 
those covered by the Railway Labor 
Board, acts as a conciliator and media- 
tor, with powers semi-judicial and exec- 
utive. Even the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, who holds office in an executive 
department, has quasi-judicial powers, 
and appeals from his rulings are to the 
Supreme Court, not to the President. 


THE FEDERAL Power CoMMISSION 


The Federal Power Commission, 
which was formed in 1920 with the Sec- 
retaries of War, the Interior and Agri- 
culture as its members, affords a strik- 
ing example of the left-handed marriage 
of governmental powers. It has control 
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over all water-power sites on navigable 
rivers, public lands and reservations of 
the United States. The task it was 
formed to meet might have been fore- 
seen when the Constitution was framed, 
and yet it is one of the most recent of 
our commissions. In its executive ca- 
pacity it issues permits and licenses for 
utilizing dams, reservoirs, transmission 
lines, power houses and similar projects. 
In its legislative capacity it establishes 
rules, under certain conditions, even for 
the financial operations of power in- 
dustries, the physical valuations they 
may put upon their properties, and the 
rates they may charge for service. In 
its judicial capacity it interprets not 
only the act which brought it into being, 
but State and national laws bearing on 
water power, and even on occasion inter- 
national treaties; it conducts hearings, 
orders testimony taken, examines wit- 
nesses and administers oaths. It acts 
both as attorney and Judge. It advises 
the Attorney General when it thinks a 
prosecution is in order. Here are the 
three powers, which the Founding Fath- 
ers souy”t to separate, rolled compactly 
into one agency. Here is an intertex- 
ture of functions, government in tripli- 
cate. 

When the builders of this Government 
were debating in Independence Hall. 
they anticipated that the separation of 
powers, while theoretically attractive, 
might give rise to trouble. They per-: 
ceived that there would be a twilight 
zone between the branches, where their 
functions were likely to overlap, and 
that there might be friction. But their 
contention was that the three branches 
should operate individually, coordinate- 
ly if possible, but without fail separate- 
ly. Yet, despite the jealousy each 
branch manifests for the others, despite 
the continual quarrel between Congress 
and the President, despite congressional 
threats against the Supreme Court, de- 
spite legislation which invades the exec- 
utive field—even legislation in the lower 
house which invades the treaty-making 
power—there has not been such trouble- 
some lack of coordination as might have 
been expected. We: lumbered along 











fairly well, although chariots drawn by 
three horses went out with the Roman 
races. It has not often happened that 
one branch of government has actually 
pulled back against the traces, or that 
there has been actual refusal to co- 
operate. 

There was the celebrated instance, to 
be sure, of the Baptist missionary who 
was adjudged guilty of a felony for 
proselyting among some Indians in 
Georgia, sentenced and thrown into 
prison. The Supreme Court, holding 
that Georgia had no jurisdiction, re- 
versed the sentence, but Andrew Jackson 
declined to enforce the mandate. The 
missionary languished for two years in 
prison until the sovereign State of Geor- 
gia, deciding that he had been suffi- 
ciently punished and she sufficiently 
vindicated, pardoned him. In that case 
the executive branch triumphed over the 
judicial; but the judicial decision be- 
came, nevertheless, the law of the land. 


DANGER OF CONFLICTS—HYPHENATED 
RULE 


William Howard Taft has presented 
a similar hypothetical case in which we 
might reach an impasse through this 
division of powers. If a United States 
Marshal were to refuse to execute a 
decree of the Supreme Court, and the 
Court were to punish him for contempt, 
it would lie with the executive depart- 
ment to inflict the punishment; and if 
the President were in sympathy with his 
inferior, he might decline to do it. In 
that instance, the Supreme Court would 
cease to function, just as it did in the 
case of the Baptist missionary. But 
these are merely hints of the conflicts 
which may arise between departments 
when they are in disagreement. The 
conflicts are more numerous when such 
departments are in doubt or dispute as 
to their jurisdiction. Although the ap- 
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pointment of men to office, the granting 

of pensions and the payment of claims 
are executive functions, Congress fre- 
quently takes them in hand. Half our 
national legislation is of this strictly 
local and administrative character. More 
than once Congress has created new 
posts and specified, even by name, the 
men who should fill them. It was Con- 
gress, not the President, which had con- 
trol of the planning and erection of the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington. Con- 
gress created a commission and decided 
that its members should be the Presi- 
dent, the Chairmen of the Library Com- 
mittees of the two houses, the Speaker 
of the House, a Representative and a 
Senator (who were named); this com- 
mission was to report a design for the 
memorial and, after its approval by 
Congress, supervise its construction. 

But these invasions by one branch of 
another’s field are not the most serious 
aspect of the constitutional division of 
powers. The most serious aspect is the 
growth of hyphenated government, the 
multiplication of commissions with 
mixed powers. President Lowell of 
Harvard once said that we had devel- 
oped a substitute for a king, as an 
object of reference, in our Constitution; 
but the fact remains that the Constitu- 
tion was formulated for a population 
smaller than the present population of 
New York City, formulated prior to the 
integration of industry, formulated, in- 
deed, before the civilization of today 
could be conceived. 

The Siamese subterfuge is clearly un- 
satisfactory. The hyphenation of func- 
tions in commissions has not justified 
itself. As a people we have a horror 
of government by commission, and in 
time we will find some other way out. 
We will find a satisfactory way out. 
Merely to face the facts frankly is to 
take a long step toward meeting them. 










Battleships Vital to Command 
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tion which desires to control com- 
mand of the sea or sea routes, be- 
cause withuut them such control cannot 
be exercised in the long run. Battle- 
ships at all times, and_ particularly 
battleships of today, 
represent those war 
vessels which can best 
withstand attack from 
any direction, and 
therefore are the most 
likely to survive. If 
we have war we must 
take the offensive to 
finish the war and jus- 
tify our policies, or be 
defeated. Only battle- 


B ATTLESHIPS are vital to any na- 


ships, accompanied by 
properly balanced sur- 
face vessels and sub- 
marines, plus aircraft 
carriers and _ aircraft, 


can travel across the 
seas and attack. 

The modern battle. 
ship is well protected 
by armor from gunfire 
directed against its 
sides or striking ob- 
liquely upon its decks. 
The cellular construction of its bottom, 
the numerous compartments and _ the 
particular form of construction fur- 
nish almost thorough protection against 
torpedoes. The upper works of a bat- 
tleship could be shot away, and the guns 
in their turrets and the machinery inside 
the ship and the steering gear under 
water still make it possible both to ma- 
noeuvre and fight the ship. Since the 
advent of the bombing airplane, protec- 
tion of the upper deck has been in- 
creased. 

All other classes of ships except bat- 
tleships are very vulnerable to attack 
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by air, by gunfire or by torpedoes un- 
der water. Any cruiser, destroyer or 
submarine can be destroyed by one 
lucky shot of a gun, a bomb or a tor- 
pedo. Such lightly built vessels, in the 
vicinity of air bases and exposed to at- 
tack from the air, 
could be very readily 
destroyed; any nation 
depending only on 
such vessels could and 
would have its offen- 
sive power on the sea 
wiped out. 

The composition of 
the fleets of the vari- 
ous countries differs 
only in the numbers of 
the different units. All 
fleets must be com- 
posed of vessels suited 
to the different pur- 
poses, with the battle- 
ship always as_ the 
basis or fundamental 
part. Some nations. 
on account of being 
dependent on_ trade 
routes for food and 
raw materials, need 
more cruisers for de- 
fending and convoying the vessels 
which bring such supplies; others 
think they require more submarines 
or destroyers. Each country has a 
problem of its own, due to its geo- 
graphical position and the safety of ar- 
ticles of food or industry which are 
indispensable to its national existence. 
In the old days of wooden ships the 
battleship was the line-of-battle ship— 
the cruisers were frigates. The frigates 
were of different sizes and they sailed 
faster than the line-of-battle ships and 
were used much in the same way that 
cruisers would be today. 


Wide World 





BATTLESHIPS VITAL TO 


The introduction of modern steel into 
industry produced a finer quality of 
ships. and guns, more powerful and 
more formidable. The perfection of 
the torpedo introduced considerable 
change in the types of ships. Destroyers 
and torpedo gunboats were devised to 
launch the torpedo against the larger 
ships. The dynamite gun was tried, 
and it was thought that possibly it 
might become a formidable weapon. 
The ram, in its day, was thought to be 
a coming weapon. Each new advance 
and new weapon in warfare has always 
brought its antidote, and each new 
weapon has been designed and built for 
the sole purpose of attacking the final 
arbiter of all navies, the battleship. It 
is true that the battleship cannot defend 
itself alone against all the attacking 
elements that have been devised to de- 
stroy it. A fleet of battleships needs 
screens of destroyers and cruisers and 
seagoing submarines, and the best pos- 
sible defensive weapons of its own 


against torpedo vessels and airplanes. 


But it still remains the one and only 
ship which. combines the greatest 
amount of defense and offense, the ves- 
sel of war which has the best chance to 
survive attack. In fact it might really 
be said to be the only type of vessel 
which has a large probability of sur- 
viving attack from any direction. The 
design and construction of battleships 
has varied and improved with each new 
weapon designed to overcome it. It 
will, in my opinion, remain a very long 
time in some form or other the best of- 
fensive and defensive naval vessel pos- 
sible, and the only one which will ever 
be the final arbiter in sea warfare. It 
also can inflict the greatest amount of 
damage with its heavy guns. 

In any sea fighting between outlying 
units of cruisers or destroyers or air- 
craft, they finally fall back and depend 
upon the power of the battleship to de- 
cide the issue. Even the much-vaunted 
airplane or airship must return some- 
where after making its flight—it needs 
fuel and food, its crew need rest, the 
machinery must be overhauled fre- 
quently. They must return either to air 
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bases or to aircraft ships; if aircraft 
ships, these latter must be protected or 
they may be easily destroyed by light 
units of the other fleet. All such pre- 
liminary skirmishes are only incidental 
to the final clash of battle between rival 
fleets which will decide the issue be- 
tween the two countries. The fleets 
will be balanced fleets, of which the 
battleship is the main reliance. 

It matters little, really, when one con- 
siders it from this standpoint, exactly 
how many hits an anti-aircraft gun can 
make, or how many hits an airplane can 
make on a battleship. We know the hits 
will be comparatively few, but we also 
know that hitting with big guns in ac- 
tual battle is not so very successful and 
that the percentage of their hits is not 
very great. And yet all battles must be 
feught under such conditions and with 
such slight success in hitting. The point 
is, I think, that with all weapons we do 
the best we can and get what hits we 
can, and even with those few hits such 
enormous damage is done that the issue 
in battle is greatly affected by each 


hit. 
AIRCRAFT EFFICIENCY NEEDED 


Even if all the claims of enthusiasts 
for aircraft were entirely correct, it does 
not seem that the real issue would be 
greatly changed. Nobody really knows 
what would happen in an action of air- 
craft against battleships, because it has 
never happened yet, and nobody will © 
know until both sides have their chance 
to do their best against each other. Per- 
sonally I am very glad that the zealous 
advocates of aircraft ventilate their 
case thoroughly. It seems necessary, 
because I think we lack in aircraft 
power; and the more the subject is 
ventilated the more likely we are to 
reach finally a sensible conclusion in 
regard to what we need. It takes a long 
time to educate the people and convince 
the Congress. I think it quite certain 
that Congress will be slow to believe 
that battleships are unnecessary, and | 
think it much more necessary that they 
should be convinced that more rapid 
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progress in aircraft efficiency is needed. 
Since the advent of the aircraft as a 
weapon of offense and defense, not yet, 
however, entirely perfected, it has been 
the fashion in some quarters to refer to 
air power as something apart from sea 
power; in fact, as something which 
could replace sea power. No greater mis- 
take could be made than to consider this 
possible, so far ahead as we can see. It 
is necessary only to recall that the 
round-the-world flight of the army avia- 
tors which was so great a success was 
possible only because of the convoys 
of American naval ships which guarded 
their flight and made it possible for 
them to secure food and _ rest—and 
safety. The day may come when air- 
planes and airships are quite independ- 
ent of vessels on the water, but certainly 
that day is not in sight yet, and we may 
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safely leave the arguments on that score 
to the time when that day arrives. 

It is even now not entirely correct to 
speak of sea power. Some other word 
must be found to describe the offensive 
and defensive power of a nation, be- 
cause it now does and must include air- 
craft vessels, airplanes and probably 
airships. I do not think of any con- 
venient word at the moment, but even- 
tually no doubt one will be found for 
expressing collectively power on_ the 
sea, power under the sea and power 
above the sea which a nation uses for 
offense and defense. And to any na- 
tion which must exercise or be able to 
exercise this power or perish, the bat- 
tleship, the only instrument of war that 
can best withstand attack from any di- 
rection and by any means and still sur- 
vive, is and will remain vital. 


Armies and Navies of the World 


THe UNITED STATES 


THE question of developing the air 

* forces continued during the past 
weeks to eclipse all other issues in the 
field of national defense. Rear Admiral 
Moffett, Chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, made an address at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Oct. 26, in which he 
stoutly defended the Navy’s air policy. 
Admiral Moffett denied the charges 
made by critics of the Navy that that 
department had “spent millions on avia- 
tion with little to show for it.” The 
naval aircraft today represents the best 
that money could buy, he declared. 
Admiral Moffett also stated that naval 
aviation in the United States is deficient 
in numbers, which he blamed upon the 
Federal Government’s economy policy. 
Reviewing the aircraft expenditures of 
the Navy Department, he said that be- 
tween 1920 and 1924, inclusive, the 
Navy had spent $187,000,000 on avia- 
tion, of which sum $30,600,000 went 
for the purchase of aircraft; 84 per cent. 
of the total, or $157,000,000, went for 
such items as pay, food, maintenance 


and incidental charges. During the pe- 
riod specified the Navy built and bought 
608 planes and 1,034 engines, built the 
Shenandoah and one small, non-rigid 
airship, acquired the Los Angeles, pro- 
vided for the training of the crews of 
the lighter-than-air craft and purchased 
a great amount of miscellaneous ma- 
terials. 

Admiral Robert E. Coontz, who was 
Commander-in-Chief of the battle fleet 
which visited Australia and New Zea- 
land last Summer, completed his report 
on that expedition. The report was sub- 
mitted late in October to the Secretary 
of the Navy, who later made public a 
summary of it. Admiral Coontz in his 
report praised the cruise as a force for 
“national and international benefit.” 
adding that the trip had done much to 
accentuate the existing friendly relations 
between the United States and Australia. 
He emphasized the fact that the cost of 
the voyage over and above standing 
charges totaled only $515,000, though 
the fleet comprised a personnel of 21.- 
900 officers and men. Admiral Coontz 
closed his report with the recommenda- 











tion that the fleet be sent on a similar 
cruise once every three years. 


JAPAN 
EVELOPMENT of Japan’s air de- 


fenses was a subject of general dis- 
cussion during the Autumn months, due 
largely to the recent successful flight 
to‘Europe of four Japanese aviators. It 
was stated that this achievement had 


‘stimulated the Japanese public to a 


keener interest in aviation. According 
to several Tokio correspondents of 
American newspapers, the extent and ef- 
ficiency of Japan’s air force has been 
much exaggerated. A representative of 
The Chicago Tribune stated in that 
paper that Japan “lags far behind Eu- 
rope and America as regards aviation.” 
Alfred E. Pieres, Tokio correspondent 
of The Brooklyn Eagle, agreed with this 
view, and offered some interesting fig- 
ures in support of his claim. Mr. 
Pieres wrote that “the Japanese army 
and navy aeronautical bureaus are still 
in an experimental stage and the best 
proof of this is that neither branch has 
yet finally decided what type of ma- 
chine to choose.” His article included 
ihe following specifications: 

The Japanese Army has today about 500 
planes and the Navy about 100 less. Japan 
today constructs her own planes—in addition 
to various types from Europe and America— 
in five plants; these are located at Kobe, 
Nagoya and Tokio. At the moment, accord- 
ing to experts, there is not a single high- 
powered plane among the regular Army equip- 
ment. The Navy has a larger variation of 
planes than the Army. The lighter-than-air 
division of the Navy is keenly interested in 
rigid airships. 


Mr. Pieres added that the 1925 ap- 
propriation for army aviation was 20,- 
000.000 yen and for the navy 18,000,- 
000 yen. The Japanese people, this 
writer continued, “are sadly indifferent 
to aviation, despite all governmental ef- 
forts to arouse them from this leth- 
arey, 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Sik SAMUEL HOARE, Secretary of 


State for Air, announced on Oct. 15 
the completion of plans for a campaign 
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to stimulate recruiting for the Special 
Reserve and Auxiliary Air Force Squad- 
rons. It was stated by the Secretary 
that these squadrons, when fully re- 
cruited, would form an important part 
of the Government’s new program of 
home defense against attack from the 
air. The recruiting campaign was na- 
tion-wide in scope and included a 


speech-making tour of the country by 
the Secretary. 


ARGENTINA 


HE Argentine Government continued 
its activities in favor of naval ex- 
pansion. In accord with the adminis- 
trative policy, the Senate on Sept. 30 
approved a bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of 200,000,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately. $88,000,000) for the replace- 
ment of cruisers and the purchase of 
submarines and aircraft carriers. 


CHILE 


T was announced at London early in 

November that a British naval mis- 
sion would shortly be sent to Chile to 
instruct the Chilean naval officers in 
gunnery, squadron control and other 
branches of naval technique. The or- 
ganization of the mission was author- 
ized in compliance with a request made 
by President Alessandri to the Prince 
of Wales during the latter’s recent visit 
to Chile. 


Russia 


OME enlightening facts on the pres- 

ent strength of the Soviet air fleet 
were contained in a dispatch to The 
London Times from its Riga correspon- 
dent on Sept. 18. This writer stated 
that at the beginning of July, 1925, the 
Red air. fleet comprised 987 airplanes 
and seaplanes; of these 625 were listed 
as observation machines, 296 as fight- 
ing craft and 66 as heavy bombers. The 
number of registered airmen in Russia 
was given as 1,214, of which total 784 
are pilots and 430 observers; some of 
these are not attached to the Army, but. 
all are liable to military service when 
called upon. 







A World Alliance of Scientists 
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upon the world in the last few 

decades that gray matter can con- 
trol and conserve mere brawn. The mind 
is often mightier than the muscle. And 
so every civilized country of the world 
has its armies for peace and the prog- 
ress of humanity, the men and women 
working in science. In marked contrast 
to the military armies of the era of 
physical combat, the armies of science 
have an international viewpoint. An 
advance in medicine made in Petrograd 
or Berlin is of vital interest to a suf- 
ferer in Dayton, Tenn. The germ of 
helpful resolution in the routine of the 
whole world is contained in every test 
tube. An outgrowth of the new spirit 
of the world, which is destined, in the 
opinion of many, to perform valiant 
service in uniting the nations of the 
world for more peaceful and profitable 
existence, is a new agency created by 
the League of Nations. This is the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, which opened its doors in 
Paris on Nov. 1. 

With the object of fostering and aid- 
ing cooperation between the intellectual 
workers of all nations, the institute is 
staffed by noted scholars of many na- 
tions and covers all branches of intel- 
lectual endeavor. The governing board 
of the new institute consists of the 
League of Nations Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, whose membership 
includes such noted scholars as Ein- 
stein, Bergson, Millikan, Hale, Mme. 
Curie, Gilbert Murray, Lorentz, Kellogg 
and other leaders in science, literature 
and the arts. The organization is ex- 
pected to be a vital factor in the world 
interchange of data of scientific, legal, 
literary, artistic, journalistic and other 
such intellectual pursuits. Although 
many of its activities will lie in the 
field of science, the organization is 
much broader than the domain of sci- 
ence, even when this sector of intellec- 
tual work is broadly defined. Financial 


Pe meen te realization has crept 


support of the institute to the extent 
of 2,000,000 francs a year has been 
pledged by the French Government, and 
the offices are in the historic Palais 
Royal in Paris. Yet, among the major 
members of the League’s staff, only the 
Director, Julien Luchaire, at present In- - 
spector General of Education in France, 
is a Frenchman. One of the first ap- 
pointments made to the staff of the in- 
stitute was of a German, Professor Ger- 
hart von Schulze-Gaevernitz of the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg-in-Breisgau, who 
will be chief of the section on bibliog- 
raphy and scientific relations. One wo- 
man, Mlle. Gabriela Mistral, formerly 
Director of the Normal School for 
Girls, Santiago, Chile, is among the 
seven chiefs of section of the institute, 
and she will supervise the literary rela- 
tions of the new organization. Other 
members of the staff include Professor 
Alfred Zimmern, Oxford University, 
England, chief of general relations; 
Professor O. de Halecki, University of 
Warsaw, Poland, chief of university re- 
lations; Sefor de Vilallonga, Spain, 
chief of legal relations; Professor Du- 
pierreux, Academie des Beaux-Arts of 
Antwerp, chief of art relations; Signor 
Giusseppe Prezzolini, Italian publicist, 
chief of information. 

Aloof as the United States has been 
to the political activities of the League 
of Nations, it has taken an active part 
in the work of committees of the League 
that have coordinated the health re- 
ports of the world, investigated the 
traffic in arms, opium and women, and 
considered the transportation and com- 
munication so necessary to the world 
today. It is fitting, therefore, that 
America should be making plans for 
aiding in this welding of the world’s 
intellectual efforts. An American com- 
mittee to join with the scholars of 
twenty-five nations in aiding the League 
to organize international intellectual co- 
operation has been formed with Dr. 


Robert A. Millikan, Nobel Prize winner 
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A WORLD ALLIANCE OF SCIENTISTS 


in physics and President of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, as 
Chairman. This important group, 
known as the American Committee on 
International Intellectual Cooperation, 
merges for the first time in a formal 
way the scientific, artistic, literary, 
legal, educational and other learned ac- 
tivities of the country. 


THE INTERNAL GLANDS 


Little by little the functions of the 
internal glands of the body are becom- 
ing known. Recently female hormones 
or internal secretio.s have been isolated 
for the first time and found to be non- 
specific in the sense that, just like the 
ather hormones, they can be made to 
nave their effect in an animal or even 
a species that did not produce them. 
The discovery was made by Dr. Robert 
T. Frank of the National Jewish Hos- 
pital for Consumptives, who conducted 
his experiments with the blood of a 
number of animals. No less interesting 
is the work of Professor Zavadovski of 
the Sverdlov University in Russia, who 
harvests crop after crop of feathers 
from the same hens by feeding them 
doses of dried thyroid gland. In order 
to study the effect of excessive thyroid 
in hens with a view to applying the 
knowledge to treatment of human be- 
ings, he gave a flock of hens a strong 
dose of the thyroid gland. Two weeks 
later the hens moulted and then in an- 
other two weeks they grew a new crop 
of feathers, which, no matter what the 
color of the original plumage, were al- 
ways white. In subsequent experiments 
he was able by giving larger doses to 
induce moulting in six days and bring 
a new crop of feathers in seventeen 
days, 

Mysterious VITAMINS 


Allied to the hormones through the 
fact that minute amounts are powerfully 
effective, are the food factors called 
Vitamins. They are something that no- 
body has seen and yet everybody must 
have. The list of vitamins now extends 
from A to E, and perhaps further, and 
it may be expected to utilize a large part 
of the alphabet in the future. Vitamin 
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A was the first discovered in 1912 by 
McCullom; it is therefore fitting that it 
be the first to be isolated. Ever since 
their discovery chemists have been at- 
tempting to determine the exact nature 
of the mysterious vitamins, and it may 
be that Japan will be the winner in the 
race for the honor of isolating vitamin 
A. Katsumi Takahashi and his asso- 
ciates, working in the laboratory of 
Professor U. Suzuki in the Institute of 
Physical and Chemical Research at 
Tokio, report that they have extracted 
and analyzed the vitamin A of codliver 
oil, spinach and seaweed. Vitamin A 
appears as a yellowish red oil, trans- 
parent and viscous, with a characteristic 
but not disagreeable odor and slightly 
bitter taste. It resembles somewhat the 
yellow matter of carrots and green 
leaves. The Japanese chemists have re- 
named vitamin A “biosterin” on account 
of its similarity to “cholesterin,” a sub- 
stance of mysterious function found in 
plant and animal cells. One interesting 
property of biosterin is that it will print 
its image on a photographic plate in the 
dark just as radium does. 

The amount of biosterin that is ef- 
fective seems nearly to approach the 
infinitesimal. A daily dose of no more 
than one-millionth of a gram is suffi- 
cient to keep alive young rats that 
would die without this minute touch of 
the magic substance. It is interesting to 
know that the Japanese have found that 
excessive doses of a drop or so caused 
the rats to die just as though they had 
none whatever. This is a new and in- 
teresting observation since the conccn- 
tration of vitamin A in the - =<t has 
not been sufficient to allow accurate 
observation of its effects in excessive 
quantities. The human being need not 
fear such a fate when on normal diet, 
for the fatal dose is 10,000 times the 
ncrmal, and no one can eat enough to 
achieve such a result. 


TRANSMUTATION OF METALS 


Transmutation of base metals into 
those more valuable—the goal of the 
alchemists of centuries past—has now 
been reported from at least three lab- 
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eratories. Professor Miethe of Berlin 
claims to have obtained gold from mer- 
cury by passing a strong electric cur- 
rent through mercury vapor. Profes- 
sor Nagaoki of Tokio reports. the same 
result. Now from Amsterdam comes 
the news that two Dutch chemists, Ar- 
thur Smits and A. Karsen, by following 
the general method of Miethe, have suc- 
ceeded in transmuting lead into mer- 
cury and thallium. The proof of the ex- 
istence of the new metals, mercury and 
thallium, in the lead which had been 
subjected to electrical excitation for ten 
hours consisted of the appearance in the 
spectrum of the whole series of mercury 
lines and also those of, the relatively 
rare element, thallium. The attack upon 
the validity of the transmutation of ele- 
ments comes from those who claim that 
the original metals, mercury or lead, as 
the case may be, have not been suffi- 
ciently purified before they are sub- 
jected to the transmuting process. Yet 
beth Miethe and Nagaoki exercised great 
care in the purification of the metals 
with which they started, and Smits and 
Karsen had their lead specially purified 
in Berlin for the experiment. More- 
over, Miethe reports that the latest ex- 
periments yield an amount of gold from 
the mercury greater than any so far ob- 
tained and, in fact, so large that the 
ordinary chemical tests can be used to 
detect it. Mercury in addition to being 
the mother of gold, seems to have given 
birth to two other metals as well. 
Miethe has found in the treated mer- 
cury traces of another metal besides the 
gold and this he believes is silver. 
Nagaoki has also found a white metal 
associated with the gold of his experi- 
ments which he thinks is platinum. 


EXPERIMENTS IN STEEL 


A method that eliminates the smelter 
from the process of changing iron ore 
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into steel has been perfected at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Mines Experiment 
Station. It has the further advantage of 
allowing the utilization of both low 
grade iron ore and low grade fuel. Thirty 
to forty-five per cent. ore is fed into one 
end of a long, rotating tube and gasified 
lignite is forced into the other. The 
outside air is excluded from the kiln 
and the combustion of the lignite gas 
is accomplished by the oxygen combined 
with the iron in the ore. The resulting 
product is a mixture of silica with me- 
tallic ore, and the separation of iron 
from the silica is accomplished by mag- 
netic or other physical means. The fine 
metallic iron is pressed into briquets to 
facilitate handling. The claim is that 
this will be the most important method 
yet developed for utilizing the low grade 
ore of the Middle West of this country. 

Steel in sheets so thin that they are 
as transparent as glass is the achieve- 
ment of Dr. Karl Mueller of the Phys- 
ical Technical Institute of Berlin. So 
thin are the metal sheets that atoms will 
pass through them without impediment. 
Alpha rays from radium, that consist of 
streams of the stripped atoms of helium, 
are not perceptibly weakened in passing 
through such metal sheets, although they 
are completely blocked by a sheet of 
paper. In fact, these sheets are not 
more than thirty layers of atoms thick, 
according to a calculation based on the 
specific gravity of the metal. These 
sheets were made by depositing electro- 
lytically an extremely fine film of metal 
on a smooth surface and then stripping 
the thin film of metal from the base. 
It is expected that the new thin metal 
films, thinner than paper and more 
transparent than glass, will be useful in 
separating gases and in the manufacture 
of scientific instruments. It is also pre- 
dicted that they will advance the prog- 
ress of telephotography and television. 











Francesco Corpora, in Politica, Rome, May- 
June, 1925, published Sept. 1, 1925. 


LTHOUGH this is not generally realized 
as yet, “the National-Religious revolu- 
tion of the Moslem world and the Na- 

tional-Communist revolution of the Yellow 
world,” are but two phases of a single anti- 
European movement, extending from Casa- 
blanca to Vladivostok. This movement is con- 
stantly fed by Bolshevist propaganda. “From 
Moscow, through the filter of historical rancor 
and * * * ideological fury, there flows * * * 
the venom of Marxian and Leninist semi-cul- 
ture, of subversive ideas, of apocalyptic proph- 
* * * Although Germany may be seen 
alongside Russia extending aid to that move- 
ment, her part is by necessity a temporary one. 
Germany is essentially a Western and a Chris- 
tian country, a colonia»power both by her past 
and by her aspirations, an integral part of im- 
perialist Europe. She is anxious to free her- 
self of the necessity of making common cause 
with Bolshevism and with the East, and it is 
to the interest of Europe that she should suc- 
ceed. The negotiations for a Rhine compact 
are an effort to detach Germany from the Bol- 
shevist combination, and thus to push the de- 
fense line of the West back from the Rhine 
to the Vistula. Russia, on the contrary, is not 
a part of the Western system, and attempts to 
detach her from the Orient, such as were made 
by Lloyd George, are doomed to failure. Just 
as the Czarist State was European on the sur- 
face only, so is the Bolshevist revolution, in 
spite of its European label. 

The anti-European revolution, however, is 
anterior to Bolshevism, as it is anterior to Ver- 
sailles, to Wilson, to the World War, to the 
twentieth century. Its origin is to be found 
in the system of ideas that has prevailed since 
the eighteenth century in that very Europe 
against which it is directed. Though the pres- 
ent conflict is, in a sense, but one of the gi- 
ganlic phases of the age-long duel between 
Orient and Occident, this phase differs pro- 
foundly from all the preceding in that the re- 
volt of the Orient against Occidental domina- 
tion is carried on this time in the name of a 
universal “right,” which the Occident itself 
made universal. The struggle is waged in the 
name of an international ethical system, which 
is entirely of Occidental European origin: in 
the name of universal “equality,” of “inherent 
tights” of men and of peoples, of the “princi- 
Ple of nationality,” of the “right of self-deter- 
mination.” The French were the first to ac- 
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Rising Tide of Anti-Europeanism 
in the Orient 


“immortal principles” since their struggle 
against British imperialism in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. But it was only in 
the twentieth century, and especially after the 
Russo-Japanese war, that the principles of Eu- 
ropean democracy began to serve the ends of 
the anti-European movement on a large scale. 
Then came the World War, and all Asiatic 
peoples, whether sovereign or subject, began 
to be courted, flattered, and solicited to join 
the “war for right against might,” in the name 
of “justice and universal liberty.” “The most 
categorical and demagogic anti-imperialist 
doctrine was officially proclaimed during four 
years by the leading imperial capitals, and 
then it resounded to the remotest corners with 
the powerful voice and authoniy of Wilson. 

* * * Under the ferrule of the great trans- 
oceanic demagogue—who also was anti-Euro- 
pean by an irresistible instinct, though from 
different motives—Europe for the first time 
abased her prestige in the eyes of the Asiatics 
by admitting their ‘right’ and her own wrong.” 
With the advent of peace the victors repudiat- 
ed their promises and the Anti-European revo- 
lution flared up, with Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
as a slogan. 

In the face of this movement Europe’s re- 
sistance is weakened by a “crisis of con- 
science,” which has all the symptoms of a 
crisis of decadence. Europe’s infirmity con- 
sists of the predominance of a_ universalist 
ideology based on the principle of universal 
equality as over “the direct instinct of histori- 
cal necessity of power, and of might.” It isa 
case of bad conscience that handicaps Europe 
in her dealings both with the East and with 
the new Transatlantic West. To the anti- 
European revolt in the East and the anti-Eu- 
ropean pressure from the West there should 
be opposed the solidarity of the imperialist 
powers of Europe. That solidarity, however, is 
non-existent as yet, not only in politics but 
even in public sentiment. The responsibility 
for this rests primarily with the older and 
greater colonial powers, France and England, 
who took advantage of their victory not only 
to deprive the enemy power of its overseas 
empire, but also to despoil their ally, Italy, of 
her share of the colonial conquest. The result 
has been to force Germany to seek revenge in 
a universal collapse, and at the same time to 
cause Italy to assume an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality toward the Oriental revolution. A 
real European solidarity is possible only after 
a thorough revision of the “imperial hierarchy 


of the world,” whether effected peacefully or 
by war. 
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Japan’s Political Situation 


Paut Ostwatp, in Archiv fiir Politik und 
Geschichte, BERLIN, August, 1925. 


N opposition to a statement of the German 

Foreign Minister, denying all community of 
political interest between Germany and Japan, 
and asserting that Germany’s interests in the 
Far East are economic and cultural only, the 
writer of this article maintains that it is im- 
possible “to defend the Rhine and our national 
existence in London and in Paris only” and 
advocates an active diplomatic policy in the 
Far East. For this the present moment is fa- 
vorable because of Japan’s isolation and the 
complete frustration of the hopes she enter- 
tained when she joined the anti-German coali- 
tion in 1914. At the Washington Conference 
Japan had to face a united Anglo-Saxon front, 
she saw the end of the British alliance, and 
she was forced to give up Kiaou-Chaou, to 
renounce her plans of hegemony in China, to 
refrain from fortifying the South Sea Islands 
formerly held by Germany, to abandon control 
over Pacific cables, and to consent to restric- 
tions upon naval construction. On the other 
hand, in her dealings with Bolshevist Russia, 
she has been compelled to give up all her 
Siberian enterprises. The result of Japan’s 
participation in the war has been a net loss. 
Even a greater blunder than Japan’s decision 
to join the Entente in 1914 has been her in- 
timacy with France since 1919. Although it 
was natural for Japan in her isolated position 
to work for a rapprochement with France, it 
was a mistake for her to place herself unre- 
servedly at the service of the French extermi- 
nation policy against Germany.. Japan was 
not serving her own interests when she helped 
adopt the anti-German decision over Silesia, or 
when she came out in the most violent terms 
against the Rapallo Treaty, or when she sanc- 
tioned the occupation of the Ruhr. She has 
received no reward from France, who refused 
to act as mediator on the question of emigra- 
tion to the United States, refused to join Japan 
in a protest against the creation of a naval 
base in Singapore, refused even to facilitate 
Japanese trade with Indo-China by reducing 
import duties. It disappointment in 
French policy that led to the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese treaty of January, 1925, which 
meant Japan’s conversion to the idea of a large 
continental bloc embracing Japan, China and 
Russia. Although France has endeavored to 
secure influence over this bloc still in process 


was 
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of formation and to utilize it for her own po- 
litical ends in Europe, she has been hampered 
by her strained relations with Russia. It should 
be Germany’s task to bring about a rapproche 
ment with that Asiatic bloc, and she may be 
helped in this by her close cultural and eco- 
nomic relations with Japan. 


Polish-German Tariff War 


W. FasierKiewicz, in L’Est Européen, War- 
saw, August, 1925. 
. conflict that has prevailed between Po- 
land and Germany since the war is con- 
sidered in this article as an outgrowth of the 
fundamental opposition between the interests 
of the two countries resulting from their geo- 
graphic situation and their respective eco- 
nomic structures. Poland, of all European 
countries, is the one that has the greatest 
density of agricultural population, while her 
industry, in proportion to that population, is 
very poorly developed. One of the results of 
this situation is a large emigration, both sea- 
sonal and permanent. Protection of existing 
industry and its further advancement are es- 
sential to check the growth of emigration. 
Furthermore, Poland’s balance of international 
payments is unfavorable, with the exception of 
the purely commercial balance, which shows 
an excess of exports over imports. But inas- 
much as the relative importance of agricultural 
products in her trade balance is destined to 
decrease, it is of vital importance for Poland 
to have an industry that shall work not only 
for the domestic markets, but for export as 
well. Such an industry existed before the 
war, and it still exists now in what was for- 
merly Russian Poland, but the Government 
monopoly of foreign trade now in force in 
Russia has deprived Polish industry of the 
market which had absorbed almost all its ex- 
ports prior to the war. Poland is, therefore, 
compelled to direct its exports into the south- 
eastern markets. On the other hand, Russia 
and the southeast have been the principal 
markets for German exports as well, so that 
the economic expansion of the two countries 
inevitably leads to commercial rivalry. 
Furthermore, Germany has for centuries 
striven to establish and to maintain a direct 
contact with Russia as a suitable territory for 
colonization, a valuable source of agricultural 
products and raw materials, and a_ profitable 
field for the investment of German capital. 
Germany cannot, therefore, accept the exist- 
ence of Poland as a barrier, and her policy 
has been dictated by the desire to subjugate 
Poland economically. 
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Secretary Mellon’s Plan to Reduce Taxation 


GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


New Phases of Prohibition Enforcement—Cost of the Coal Strike—The 
Nation’s Unprecedented Prosperity—Klan’s Election Activities 


UBLIC hearings on proposed changes 

Pp in the internal revenue laws were 
begun at Washington on Oct. 19 be- 

fore the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and contin- 
ued until Nov. 3. At the first session An- 
drew Mellon, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, submitted proposals which included 
the repeal of the Federal estate tax, the 
tax on automobile trucks, tires and acces- 
sories, and the tax on gifts and a num- 
ber of miscellaneous articles, including 
works of art imported from abroad. The 
repeal of the publicity section of the rev- 
enue law, which he declared was “utterly 
useless from a Treasury standpoint,” was 
also urged. With an estimated surplus 
of revenue of $250.000,000 to $300.000.- 
000, he advocated a maximum surtax of 
20 per cent. on incomes over $150,000 in 
place of the present surtax of 40 per cent. 
on incomes of $200,000 or more, and nor- 
mal rates of 114, per cent. instead of 2 per 
cent. on incomes up to $4,000, 3 per cent. 
instead of 4 per cent. on incomes from 
$4,000 to $8,000, and 5 per cent. instead 
of 6 per cent. on incomes over $8,000. 
A constitutional amendment to do away 
With tax-exempt securities as far as Fed- 
eral taxation is concerned was also urged. 
In a letter to Senator Edge of New Jer- 
sey, dated Oct. 7, but not made public un- 
til just before the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee began, Sec- 
retary Mellon strongly opposed the sug- 
gestion of Senator Edge that incomes of 
$5,000 or less should be exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation. | Such exemption, he de- 


clared. in addition to involving an esti- 
Inated loss of revenue of $167,000,000, or 


—Conditions in Jails 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD 


Lecturer on American History, Yale University 


more than twice the amount which Senator 

Edge had estimated, “would be wrong in 
policy and ineffective in decreasing the 
cost of collection or in eliminating delay 
and congestion.” “As a matter of policy,” 


he said, “* * * nothing brings home to 


a man the feeling that he personally has 
an interest in seeing that Government reve- 
nues are not squandered, but intelligently 
expended, as the fact that he contributes 
individually a direct tax, no matter how 
small, to his Government.” The letter was 
regarded as a reply also to a similar pro- 
posal by Representative Garner of Texas, 
the ranking Democratic member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

In a letter to Representative William R. 
Green, Chairman of the committee, on Oct. 
21, Secretary Mellon submitted a new 
schedule of normal rates which he stated 
“is probably more satisfactory and should 
have been used.” The new schedule called 
for taxes of 1 per cent. on incomes of 
$3,000, 2 per cent. on the next $1,000, 3 
per cent. on the next $4,000, and 5 per 
cent on the remainder. 


FEDERAL AIRCRAFT POLICY 


Enactment of a civil aeronautic law by 
Congress, a definite Government program 
regarding the civil and industrial uses of 
aircraft, and the cooperation of Govern- 
ment and business agencies in support of 
the aircraft industry were recommended by 
the Hoover Committee on Civil Aviation 
in a report made public on Nov. 5. The 
committee, organized in June by the De- 
partment of Commerce and the American 
Engineering Council, is not to be confused 
with the Aircraft Commission appointed 
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by President Coolidge, following charges 
made by Colonel William Mitchell, to in- 
vestigate the aircraft situation. The public 
hearings of this latter committee, in prog- 
ress for several weeks at Washington, were 
closed on Oct. 16 with some 675,000 words 
of expert opinion to be digested. 


Rapio CoNTROL 


At the opening session of the fourth Na- 
tional Radio Conference at Washington, on 
Nov. 9, Secretary Hoover urged full Fed- 
eral control of radio transmission with 
wide authorily over interference, while 
leaving to local communities a large voice 
in determining who should use broadcast- 
ing stations. Comprehensive recommenda- 
tions for Congressional action regarding 
radio were later made by the conference. 
On Nov. 10 Secretary Hoover announced 
that, pending action by Congress, no new 
broadcasting stations would be licensed by 
the Department of Commerce. 


New GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 


The appointment on Oct. 13 of Dwight 
F. Davis of Missouri as Secretary of War 
to replace Secretary John M. Weeks, who 
resigned on account of ill health, was fol- 
lowed by the announcement that Secretary 
Davis contemplated a reorganization of the 
department intended to free the assistant 
secretaries and chief of staff from the bur- 
den of details and red tape, and secure 
more effective cooperation in the prepara- 
tion of the departmental budget and the ex- 
penditure of appropriations. 

Captain John K. Robison, Chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Engineering, whose con- 
nection with the leasing of the Teapot 
Dome and Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserves 
was criticized in Congress and elsewhere, 
was replaced on Oct. 26 by Captain John 
Halligan Jr., with the rank of Rear Ad- 
miral. 

In an opinion handed down on Nov. 2 
by the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, the right of the Controller 
General to “dock the pay” of any Govern- 
ment officer was denied, and the auto- 
cratic powers exercised by the Controller 
General were sharply criticized. It was 
announced that the Controller’s office 
would not accept the ruling, and that the 
case would go to the Supreme Court. 
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Navy Day, Oct. 27, which was also the 
150th anniversary of the American Navy, 
was celebrated throughout the country by 
patriotic societies and naval vessels in 
American ports. The observance of Armis- 
tice Day, Nov. 11, was marked at the sug- 
gestion of President Coolidge by short 
periods of silence, and by the usual sus- 
pension of business in States which have 
declared the day a legal holiday. Protests 
and disturbances directed against a “peace 
parade” characterized the observance of 
the day at Boston. 


CoLoNEL MITCHELL’S TRIAL 


The trial by general court-martial of 
Colonel William Mitchell of the Army Air 
Service, on charges based upon his criti- 
cism of the loss of the Shenandoah and 
other accidents as due to “incompetency, 
criminal negligence and almost treasonable 
administration” by the War and Navy De- 
partments, began at Washington on Oct. 
28. The general defense set up by the 
accused officer, in addition to elaborate 
testimony intended to show the truth of 
the statements, was the constitutional right 
of free speech. Two of the twelve Generals 
who constituted the court were displaced 
on charges of “prejudice and bias,” and 
one by the exercise of the right of peremp- 
tory challenge, but the legal protests 
lodged against the proceedings were over- 
ruled. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Public interest in the administrative as- 
pects of prohibition continued to be di- 
vided between announcements of new and 
more vigorous policies of enforcement, al- 
legations concerning the responsibility of 
the President or other Federal officials for 
non-enforcement, and exposures of laxity 
or corruption in or near to the prohibition 
service. The padlocking of places in which 
liquors were admittedly sold, inaugurated 
by Emory R. Buckner, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for New York, continued 
in New York and elsewhere. On Oct. 19 
the Federal Admiralty Court of New York 
decreed the condemnation and forfeiture 
of a number ‘of rum-running vessels. The 
designation of General Lincoln C. An- 
drews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 











as head of the prohibition unit with vir- 
tually complete control of the service was 
accompanied by the dropping of some 
two thousand prohibition agents and em- 
ployes, a considerable number of whom, 
however, it was intimated, would probably 
be reappointed. It was reported late in 
October that the “rum row” which had 
been maintained by smugglers in the vicin- 
ity of New York had moved to Florida 
waters, whither it was to be followed by 
the Coast Guard Service. 

President Coolidge let it be known on 
Oct. 30 that he would not consent to a di- 
vision between the Federal Government 
and the States of responsibility for prohi- 
bition enforcement. On Nov. 3 he refused 
to extend beyond Dec. 31, the leave of 
srig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler of the Ma- 
rine Corps, who, since Jan. 1, 1924, has 
acted as head of the police department of 
Philadelphia. 

The constitutionality of the Volstead act 
—and the authority of Congress to pass the 
law before the prohibitory amendment was 
ratified but in anticipation of such ratifi- 
cation—were reaffirmed on Oct. 19 by the 
United States Supreme Court. On Oct. 
22, on the other hand, following a deci- 
sion of similar tenor, on Oct. 12 in a nar- 
cotic case, the Court upheld against the 
Government the constitutional right of the 
defendant to be protected against unwar- 
ranted search or seizure, and on Nov. 2 
ordered the return, at the cost of the Gov- 
ernment for storage and other charges, 
of liquors seized in a private residence. 

Exposures and prosecutions of offenses 
under the prohibition laws continued to 
multiply. Thirty fashionable cabarets and 
restaurants in New York were included in 
injunction suits filed on Oct. 20. Some 
fifty individuals, five beer syndicates and 
five railways were reported in Chicago on 
Oct. 22 as shortly to be brought before the 
grand jury as a result of a six months’ 
investigation by prohibition officers, and a 
few days later fifty physicians in the same 
city were summoned to show cause why 
their privilege of prescribing liquors 
should not be revoked. The United States 
District Attorney at St. Louis made public 
on Nov. 2 the names of thirty-nine persons 
who had been indicted by the Federal 
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Grand Jury at Indianapolis for conspiracy 
in removing 893 barrels of whiskey from 
a bonded warehouse in 1923 and selling 
it at a profit of more than $1,500,000. In 
New Jersey an agent of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau was arrested on Nov. 3, charged 
with conspiracy to transport and sell alco- 
hol, and on the same day a list of 300 po- 
licemen in the pay of a Chicago gang of 
bootleggers was offered for record in a 
murder trial in that city. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PUBLIC UTTERANCES 


None of President Coolidge’s public ad- 
dresses during the month dealt with do- 
mestic political questions. The acceptance 
on Oct. 28 of a statue of General Jose de 
San Martin, a South American revolution- 
ist, presented to the United States by Ar- 
gentina, was made the occasion of praise 
of the South American republics as exam- 
ples to the world of arbitration and peace. 
“T can conceive of no adequate remedy for 
the evils which beset society except through * 
the influences of religion,” the President 
told the Council of Congregational 
Churches at Washington on Oct. 20. “What 
the youth of the country need is not more 
control through Government action, but 
more home control through parental ac- 
tion,’ was his admonition to the interna- 
tional convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the United States 
and Canada on Oct. 24. 

The action of the League of Nations at 
its recent session regarding disarmament 
has not, it is reported, altered the purpose 
of President Coolidge to call another disar- 
mament conference whenever he thinks that 
the time is ripe. The Department of State 
has made it clear to bankers and investors 
that while it has no intention of attempt- 
ling to exercise any direct control over 
American foreign loans, it will discourage 
loans to foreign Governments which have 
not arranged the payment of their indebted- 
ness to the United States, and that loans for 
armaments or war will not meet with ap- 
proval. A similar discouragement of “in- 
discriminate lending to German interests,” 
or German loans for other than produc- 
tive purposes, was reported on Nov. 6. 


CounTESs KAROLYI’s EXCLUSION 
The refusal of the Department of State 
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to visa the passport of Countess Catherine 
Karolyi, wife of Count Michael Karolyi, 
formerly President of the Hungarian Re- 
public, who was under engagement to lec- 
ture in the United States, became the oc- 
casion of a discussion in which the policy 
of the department was strongly criticized. 
The only explanation offered by the de- 
partment was that the action of the Ameri- 
can Consul at Paris in refusing a visa un- 
der the existing immigration law was ap- 
proved. The decision of the department, 
it was stated at Washington, had the sup- 
port of President Coolidge. 


Tue Coat STRIKE 


The anthracite coal strike was still in 
progress when this review was prepared. 
President Coolidge let it be known that he 
saw no reason for Federal interference, 
and that he was unwilling to assume re- 
sponsibility for fixing wages. It was re- 
ported on Oct. 25 that the strike had cost 
up to that time about $165,000,000, of 
which $78,000,000 represented wages 
which would otherwise have been paid to 
railway and coal employes. The output 
of anthracite coal from Jan. 1 to Oct. 17 
showed a loss of 14.6 per cent. in compari- 
son with the same period in 1924. The 
production of bituminous coal, on the 
other hand, showed a marked increase, the 
daily output for the week ending Oct. 24 
being about 2,917,000 tons. 

Both State and local authorities in the 
East continued their efforts to increase the 
domestic use of bituminous coal or other 
substitutes for anthracite. John Hays Ham- 
mond, formerly Chairman of the Federal 
Coal Commission, assured President Cool- 
idge on Nov. 7 that the supply of anthra- 
cite was sufficient to prevent a_ serious 
shortage for two months, and that the fuel 
demands of the country could be met for 
the rest of the Winter by the use of bi- 
tuminous coal or other substitutes. 


NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


Notwithstanding the coal strike, busi- 
ness reports from all parts of the country 
continued in general to be optimistic. The 
American Railway Association announced 
on Oct. 20 that railway car loadings had 
for twelve consecutive weeks exceeded the 





million-car mark. Increases in September 
in automobile production, building con- 
tracts awarded, sales of structural steel 
and consumption of iron ore were reported 
by the Department of Commerce on Oct. 
25, while the Federal Reserve Board, on 
Oct. 28, recorded an unusual increase in 
wholesale trade for the same month. 

In an economic review issued on Nov. 
7 as part of the annual report of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Secretary Herbert 
Hoover summed up the outstanding fea- 
tures of the fiscal year as “the high rate 
of production, consumption and exports, 
high real wages, the absence of any con- 
sequential unemployment, continued grow- 
ing efficiency in management and labor, 
continued expansion in application of sci- 
entific discovery in such fields as electric 
power and light, the gas engine and radio.” 
“There were industrial patches,” he con- 
tinued, “where progress lagged, as in the 
New England textile industry, some sec- 
tions of the agricultural industry and the 
bituminous coal industry. Nevertheless, 
the standard of living of the country as 
a whole was the highest in our history, 
and therefore the highest in all history.” 


Trusts AND MONOPOLIES 


Hearings by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on its complaint against the Radio 
Corporation of America and associated 
companies, which were charged with con- 
spiracy to create a monopoly of the radio 
industry, began at New York on Oct. 20. 
Similar charges directed against various 
motion picture producers and exhibitors 
were scheduled for consideration by the 
commission on Nov. 24. Dismissal on Oct. 
21 of the monopoly complaint against cer- 
tain beet sugar companies was sharply crit- 
icized by the minority members of the com- 
mission, who alleged that the majority had 
ignored a large number of the documents 
filed in support of the charge. An opinion 
of the Attorney General, made public on 
Oct. 27, upheld the right of the commis- 
sion to conduct investigations notwith- 
standing that specific charges had not been 
made. On Nov. 5, however, the “rule of 
secrecy” hitherto followed by the commis- 
sion was modified in the case of allega- 
tions of unfair trade practices by agents 











of the National Cash Register Company. 
A ruling of the commission adverse to the 
practice of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany in refusing to sell to jobbers who 
resold its products at less than the prevail- 
ing prices was set aside by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals on Oct. 21. 


ABANDONED FARMS 


The announcement by the Census Bureau 
on Oct. 16 that more than 75,000 farms 
had been abandoned since 1920, the larger 
number of them in the South, was signifi- 
cant in view of the widespread discussion 
of Federal aid to agriculture. A bill for 
the establishment within the Department 
of Agriculture of a Division of Coopera- 
tive Marketing, drafted at a conference of 
farm organizations at Washington with the 
approval of President Coolidge and made 
public by Secretary Jardine on Oct. 31, 
did not, however, propose to give to the 
new bureau any powers of supervision or 
regulation over the cooperative organiza- 
tions, but limited its activities to advice 
and expert aid. In this respect the bill, 
which was understood to embody an im- 
portant part of President Coolidge’s farm 
program for the coming session of Con- 
gress, differs radically from recent meas- 
ures which have contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a Federal commission with 
large powers of control. 


LasBor CoNnpDITIONS 


Following demands for increased wages 
made by labor organizations, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, in a state- 
ment a7 on Nov. 8, pointed out that 
as a resul of increased industrial effi- 
ciency “the American workman today, if 
we measure the purchasing value of his 
earnings in terms of the same standard 
of living as prevailed i in 1914 but discount 
the rise in retail prices, is 24 per cent. 
better off than he was at the beginning of 
the war, and 5 per cent. better off than he 
was at the peak of wage earnings during 
the inflation period of 1920.” 


A five months’ strike of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 


against the International Tailoring Com- 
pany, said to be the largest single manu- 
facturer of clothing in the United States, 
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ended on Nov. 9 with the renewal of the 
old wage agreement at New York and Chi- 
cago and the reinstatement of the former 
employes. 

The Arizona minimum wage law for 
women was declared unconstitutional by 


the Supreme Court of the United States on 
Oct. 18. 


FEDERAL, STATE AND City POLITICS 

Interest in State politics has naturally 
centred in the State or municipal elections 
and the filling of vacancies in the repre- 
sentation of the States in the United States 
Senate or House. The designation on Oct. 
2 of Arthur R. Robinson of Indianapolis 
as United States Senator by Governor 
Jackson, to succeed the late Samuel M. 
Ralston, was reported to have occasioned 
misgivings in Republican circles because. 
of Mr. Robinson’s alleged connection with 
the Ku Klux Klan. The appointment on 
Nov. 14, by Governor A. L. Sorlie of North 
Dakota, of Gerald Nye to fill the vacancy 
in the United States Senate occasioned by 
the death last June of Edwin F. Ladd, 
raised a question of constitutionality, the 
Legislature of the State having as yet made 
no provision for filling a Senatorial va- 
cancy by appointment w hen the Legislature 
was not in session, as the Seventeenth 
Amendment of the Constitution provides. 

Charges of intimidation of voters and 
other irregularities in the last Senatorial 
election in New Mexico, including the 
counting of the ballots of thirty insane per- 
sons, twenty ex-convicts whose right to vote 
had not been restored, fifty minors and 
more than twenty-five aliens were made by 
former Senator Holm O. Bursum. Repub- 
lican, at the end of October before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee which is investigating 
his contest for the seat held by Sam G. 
Bratton, Democrat. 

Five States held general elections on 
Nov. 3, while in seven others candidates 
for State or local offices or Congress were 
voted for. New Jersey, after a bitter fight, 
chose A. Harry Moore of Jersey City ‘for 
Governor on a “wet” platform, together 


with seven of the twenty-one State Sen- 
ators, the entire membership of the House 
of Representatives. 
Congress. 


and one member of 


Harry Flood Byrd, Democrat, 
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was elected Governor of Virginia. The 
Third Congressional District of Kentucky, 
normally Democratic, returned the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, John W. 
Moore. Keniucky also chose a new House 
of Representatives and one-third of the 
Senate, while Mississippi chose a new 
House and part of the Senate. The elec- 
tion of members of the Assembly in New 
York resulied in a gain of three seats by 
the Democrats, 

Four amendments of the New York State 
Constitution, providing respectively for the 
expenditure of $10,000,000 annually for 
ten years for the purchase of real property 
and “the construction of buildings, works 
and improvements,” the elimination of 
grade crossings at the joint expense of the 
State, local communities and railways, a 
complete reorganization of the State execu- 
tive departments, and the reorganization of 
the judicial system, were approved. Three 
amendments submitted in Ohio, on the 
other hand, providing for a limited classi- 
fication tax, debt limitation for taxing dis- 
tricts, and four-year terms for State and 
county officials, were rejected. 

Interest in the outcome of municipal 
elections was particularly keen in New 
York, Boston and Detroit. In New York 
the Democratic candidate for Mayor, James 
J. Walker, was elected by a plurality ex- 
ceeding 400,000. The Democratic success 
extended also to the City Controller and 
President of the Board of Aldermen, an 
overwhelming majority of the board it- 
self, all five of the Borough Presidents, 
constituting the Board of Estimate, practi- 
cally every county office in the city, and 
most of the Democratic candidates for the 
State Assembly. For the first time in its 
history the Board of Aldermen will have 
a woman member. Boston, with nine can- 
didates for Mayor, chose Malcolm E. 
Nichols, a Republican, together with an en- 
larged City Council with a member from 
each ward. The election of John W. Smith 
as Mayor of Detroit was regarded as a de- 
feat for the Ku Klux Klan, which sup- 
ported the Opposition candidate, but the 
defeat was qualified by the choice of four 
of the five candidates for the City Council 
whom the Klan put forward. In Louisville, 
Ky., the Democratic candidate for Mayor, 
William T. Baker, who admitted that he 





had been a member of the Klan, withdrew 
shortly before the election. 

Proportional representation was used for 
the first time in Cincinnati at the munici- 
pal election. New York made its first trial! 
of voting machines. 


STATE RIGHTS 


The opposition which President Coolidge 
has several times voiced to Federal en- 
croachment upon the powers of the States 
received the endorsement of Secretary 
Hoover, who in an address before the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners at Washington, on Oct. 
14, made a plea against the surrender of 
the prerogatives of local regulation of elec- 
trical public utilities. Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland, who has several times cham- 
pioned State rights, sharply criticized on 
Oct. 15, in an address before the Pennsy]- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce at Har- 
risburg, the grant of Federal subsidies to 
the States, conditioned upon the provisions 
of equal subsidies by the States and the ac- 
ceptance of Federal supervision of their 
expenditure. A semi-official statement 
from the White House on Oct. 27 made it 
clear that the President, in addition to fa- 
voring the repeal of the Federal inheritance 
tax, would like to see a considerable reduc- 
tion of the Federal grants now made to the 
States. 

A notable instance of State cooperation 
was the announcement on Oct. 25 of the 
appointment by the Governors of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania of a 
joint committee to study and report upon 
the transmission and control of electric 
power in the three States. At the organiza- 
tion meeting of the committee at Princeton, 
N. J., on Oct. 31, it was voted to invite the 


. Governors of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia to appoint representatives to sit 
with the committee as observers. 

Charges affecting the conduct of the 
Texas Highway Department, under investi- 
gation by a Grand Jury early in October, 
were made the occasion of a violent polit- 
ical attack upon Governor Miriam A. Fer- 
guson and her husband, former Governor 
James E. Ferguson. On Oct. 23 Governor 
Ferguson called a halt in the letting of 
further contracts, and urged that the con- 
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tractors be required to finish work in hand 
before receiving further payments. A de- 
mand for a special session of the Legisla- 
ture was, however, refused. 


TENNESSEE ANTI-EVOLUTION LAw 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee ruled 
on Oct. 25 that the only issue that would 
be considered in the appeal of John T. 
Scopes would be that of the constitution- 
ality of the Anti-Evolution law of the 
State. The effect of the ruling is to ex- 
clude the arguments of W. J. Bryan and 
the testimony of the scientific experts sum- 
moned by the defense. 


THE INCREASE IN CRIME 


The extraordinary outbreak of crime 
which has been showing itself in many 
parts of the United States has not yet been 
brought under control, notwithstanding the 
adoption in some cases of unusual means 
of suppressing it. Nine armored cars, it 
was announced, equipped with rifles, shot- 
guns, tear gas bombs and radio and 
manned by sharpshooters, were to be put 
in service in New York before the end of 
the year. Charges that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was using one-third of all the city 
and county jails in the United States with- 
out paying any rent, and boarding out 
more than 7,000 prisoners in jails many 
of which are desperately overcrowded and 
“reeking with physical and moral filth,” 
were made by Dr. H. H. Hart of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, at the 
Fifty-Fifth Annual Congress cf the Amer- 
ican Prison Association at Jackson, Miss., 
on Nov. 10. The population of the three 
Federal penitentiaries, it was stated, had 
doubled in the last five years and more 
than trebled in fifteen years. 


THE CHARLOTTE WHITNEY CASE 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Oct. 19 upholding 
the constitutionality of the California crim- 
inal syndicalism law of 1919 called wide- 
spread attention to the case of Miss Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney of Oakland, Cal., who 
Was convicted five years ago of violation 
of the law and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
Imprisonment, and whose appeal had been 
carried to the Supreme Court. Miss Whit- 
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ney’s offense consisted of membership in 
the Communist Labor Party of California 
and attendance at one of its meetings. Nu- 
merous petitions for pardon were ad- 
dressed to the Governor of California be- 
cause of the extreme harshness involved in 
enforcing the law at the present time when 
the political excitement and fear which 
gave birth to it had largely or wholly dis- 
appeared. 
EDUCATION 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board, which has just celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion, announced on Nov. 10 that psycho- 
logical or “intelligence” tests would be 
offered for the first time next June in con- 
nection with its examinations for admission 
to college. The action was taken notwith- 
standing the refusal of Harvard, Bryn 
Mawr and other institutions to admit such 
tests for any purpose on the ground that 
“they are unintelligent.” 

It was announced that the $40,000,000 
bequeathed by the late James B. Duke to 
the Duke Foundation, the chief beneficiary 
of which would be Duke University, was 
to be increased by $30,000,000 under the 
will, with $10,000,000 additional upon the 
death of Mrs. Duke. 


THe CHURCHES 


The stated conventions or conferences 
of various religious bodies which have 
been in session during the month have dealt 
more largely with questions affecting the 
denominations than with matters of na- 
tional interest. At the triennial General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which ended at New Orleans on 
Oct. 19, it was voted to omit the Thirty- 
nine Articles from the Book of Common 
Prayer and to make various changes in the 
order of services. The Right Rev. John G. 
Murray, Bishop of Maryland, was elected 
Presiding Bishop. The pastoral letter of 
ihe bishops, a general survey of current 
social, industrial and religious conditions, 
placed its emphasis upon Christ and th» 
Gospels as sources of inspiration and direc- 
tion. An effort to have the Church be- 
come an active member of the Federal 


Council of Churches failed. 


A report on Nov. 8 on the results of 
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the voting which for several months has 
been going on in the annual conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South for 
a union of the two bodies showed that 
while the Northern conferences had voted 
for union, the required three-fourths ma- 
jority in the Southern conferences was 
lacking. 

The National Council of Congregational 
Churches, which met at Washington on 
Oct. 20, voted to merge the thirteen mis- 
sionary societies of the denomination into 
two, and recorded its disapproval of “any 
attempt by the State or Federal Govern- 
ment to interfere with the teaching of 
widely accepted scientific theories.” 

The right of members of the Universal- 
ist Church “to refuse on conscientious 


Mexico’s Recent Progress 


Foreigners’ Rights in Mexico Menaced by Projected Legislation—- 
American Troops Restore Order in Panama—Military Coup 
in Nicaragua 


By CHARLES 


gress during October considered 
a bill which threatens, in case it 
becomes a law, to prejudice seriously the 
rights of foreigners in Mexico and to bring 
on international controversies of a grave 
character. The bill, which has the back- 
ing of the Calles Government, is designed 
to put into operation, after long delay, cer- 
tain provisions of Constitutional Article 
27, which relate to the rights of for- 
eigners to acquire land and water prop- 
erties in Mexico. The chief provisions of 
the bill are: first, that all Mexican formed 
corporations owning land in Mexico must 
become at least 51 per cent. Mexican as 
regards ownership of stock; second, that 
all Mexican corporations operating within 
one hundred kilometers of the interna- 
tional boundaries, or within fifty kilome- 


es houses of the Mexican Con- 
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grounds to participate in any warfare” was 
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asserted by the general convention of that 
denomination at Syracuse, N. Y., on Oct. 
24. 







OBITUARY 





A list of prominent persons who have 
died during the month includes the names 
of United States Senator Samuel M. Ral- 
ston of Indiana, near Indianapolis, Oct. 
14, aged 68; the Right Rev. Frederick 
Burgess, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Long Island, at Garden City, N. Y., Oct. 
15, aged 72; Dr. Henry J. Waters, agricul- 
tural expert and editor of the Kansas City 
Weekly Star, at Kansas City, Oct. 26, aged 
60; Dr. Juan Guiteras, a leader in the work 
of stamping out yellow fever in Cuba, at 


Matanzas, Cuba, Oct. 28, aged 73. 
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ters of the seacoasts, must, within three 
years, become 100 per cent. Mexican as 
regards the ownership of stock; and third, 
that all foreign investors in Mexico must 
waive all right to recourse or protection 
from their own Governments under penalty 
of forfeiting their properties. 

Considerable apprehension is felt among 
foreign investors in Mexico, in case the 
bill becomes a law, and in case they pre- 
fer not to become Mexican citizens, that 
they will be obliged to dispose of some or 
all of their holdings. 

In a formal statement, issued on Oct. 16, 
Minister of Foreign Relations Saenz as 
serted that “Mexico’s right to enact legis 
lation putting into effect Article 27 of her 
Constitution,” was as much “an example 
of the right of a nation to make effective 
a restrictive law,” as was “the enactment 


































































of the Volstead act in the United States.” 
The Mexican Senate on Oct. 21 passed the 
first reading of the Land bill and on Nov. 
13 the measure in its general form was 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. It 
was stated that the numerous discrepancies 
in the bill would later be adjusted when 
the Chamber discussed the measure clause 
by clause. 

Many protests have arisen in the past 
from the application of Constitutional Ar- 
ticle 33, which grants foreigners rights, as 
individuals, to the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, but which permits the Executive 
to expel any foreigner from the country, 
without trial. In view of such protests the 
Secretary of the Interior named a com- 
mission in mid-October to develop a proj- 
ect for reforming Article 33, which will 
state the causes for expulsion and which 
will protect, as far as possible, the inter- 
ests of foreigners, especially those who 
may have lived for a number of years in 
Mexico, or those who may have married 
Mexican citizens. 

The International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico announced on Oct. 23 that cer- 
tain important modifications of the La- 
mont-De la Huerta Mexican debt read- 
justment agreement of 1922 had been 
arranged by the committee and Mexi- 
can Finance Minister Pani, subject to 
the approval of President Calles and 
the Mexican Congress, and also sub- 
ject to acceptance by the bondholders. 
President Calles and his Cabinet approved 
the agreement on Nov. 11. Under the 
Lamont-De la Huerta Mexican debt agree- 
ment, interest payments due by Mexico 
started at $15,000,000 for 1923, and were 
to have increased $2,500,000 a year for 
each of the next four years, or until the 
interest payments amounted to $25,000,- 
000, at which figure the annual payments 
were to have continued. The interest due 
for 1923 was paid by Mexico, but the pay- 
ments for 1924 and 1925, totaling $37,- 
500,000, are in arrears. 

Under the new arrangement which su- 
persedes the Lamont-De la Huerta agree- 
ment, the latter sum, representing the de- 
faulted payments due for 1924 and 1925, 
“will be postponed and paid over an eight- 
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year period, beginning in 1928.” Further- 
more “the Mexican Government will re- 
sume remittances to the committee for the 
service upon its foreign debt, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1926.” The chief modification of 
the old agreement, which was urged by 
Minister Pani, “was the separation in the 
handling of the Government’s direct debt 
from the debt of the National Railways 
of Mexico, which, under the agreement of 
1922, had been assumed by the Govern- 
ment.” As a result of this separation of 
the debt of the National Railways, the ob- 
ligations of the Mexican Government will 
be less under the new agreement than they 
were under the Lamont-De la Huerta 
agreement. Other important provisions of 
the new agreement include the return of 
the National Railways to private manage- 
ment not later than Jan. 1, 1926, and the 
exchange of the outstanding Caja de Prés- 
tamos bonds (securities issued by an agri- 
cultural banking organization) for direct ° 
Government obligations. The Govern- 
ment obligates itself to put into effect 
prior to Jan. 1, 1926, such measures as 
will render the National Railways in con- 
dition henceforth to pay their own way 
and to meet their own interest charges. 
During the month of October the situ- 
ation arising from the lack of employ- 
ment in Mexico City became critical. In 
mid-October it was reported that there had 
been 100 deaths from starvation and a 
number of suicides that were attributable 
to unemployment. A gloomy view of the 
situation was presented in the following 
statement, issued on Oct. 12 by Secretary 
Buchardt of the Union of the Unem- 
ployed: “In the capital alone there are 
200,000—one-fifth of the population—un- 
employed. The slump in business, closing 
of numerous factories, dismissal of 30,000 
Government and civic employes, and _ in- 
flux of hundreds from the interior, where 
business is almost paralyzed, has swamped 
the capital with unemployed. The bot- 
tom is dropping out of the building boom 
of the past four years, and wages are 
dropping from 25 to 40 per cent.” El 
Excelsior in an editorial on Oct. 24 stated 
that there were 500,000 jobless men in 
Mexico. The same day the League of the 
Unemployed, in an appeal addressed to 
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the Mexican public, stated that “there are 
20,000 families hungry in the national 
Capital, and they do not know where their 
next meal is coming from.” To alleviate 
the situation the highways commission, and 
Byrne Brothers of Chicago, Government 
road contractors, have offered to give pref- 
erence to those out of employment in the 
construction of 1,000 miles of national 
highway. In mid-October the construction 
of roads was furnishing labor to 3,500 
men. 

Four hundred industrial workers were 
thrown out of employment in Mexico City 
early in October when one of the largest 
cotton mills there closed down owing to 
lack of sales. Mill owners charged that 
the high cost of production, due to in- 
creased wages, had contributed to make 
their goods unsalable. The General Fed- 
eration of Labor threatened to call a gen- 
eral strike unless the workers who had 
thus been thrown out of employment were 
given full wages for three months. 

The State Department of the United 
States announced on Oct. 15 that a conven- 
tion between Mexico and the United States 
for the curbing of smuggling over the in- 
ternational border had been agreed to in 
general terms. The head of the Mexican 
Federal Board of Health stated on Oct. 11 
that the drug traffic across the interna- 
tional border was increasing, despite ef- 
forts to curb it. 

United States Ambassador James R. 
Sheffield, after an absence of several 
months in the United States, arrived in 
Mexico City on Oct. 17. He was received 
by President Calles on Oct. 31. 

Complaints made to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by the Chinese Legation because 
of outrages suffered by Chinese nationals 
in Mexico prompted President Calles to 
order the State Governors on Oct. 14 to 
protect all Chinese living in Mexico who 
are entitled by treaty to such protection. 
It is the policy of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to continue to restrict Chinese immi- 
gration, but at the same time, despite re- 
cently passed anti-Chinese legislation in 
several States, to accord full protection to 
Chinese nationals now legally living in 
Mexico. 

Announcement that the Firestone Tire 
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and Rubber Company had leased 35,000 
acres of rubber plantation land in the 
State of Tabasco was made by the Presi- 
dent of the company at Akron, Ohio, on 
Oct. 28. 

A decree, issued late in October in the 
State of Tabasco, which requires priests of 
all creeds to marry in order to exercise 
the duties of their office, created con- 
siderable excitement. It was reported 
on Noy. 2 that five priests had been ar- 
rested in Tabasco because they refused 
to marry, and that one bishop and four- 
teen priests had fled from the State in or- 
der to escape the requirements of the ob- 
noxious decree. Archbishop Mora del Rio 
of Mexico City has denounced the law as 
“outrageous.” 


El Salvador 
USTOMS receipts of El Salvador for 


the first nine months of 1925 totaled 
$3,313,893. This is a decrease of $293.- 
101, as compared with the receipts for the 
same period last year; the collections for 
the: first nine months of 1925, however, 
amount to approximately seven times the 
interest and sinking fund requirements for 
that period on the eight per cent. customs 
lien bonds now outstanding. Customs col- 
lections for September were $310,968, as 
compared with $209,474 collected in Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

The Government of E] Salvador on Oct. 
27 signed a contract with a New York 
company for the construction within the 
next five years of 650 miles of modern 
roads. At the present time the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador. is spending $1,000.- 
000 annually for road building. 


Panama 


UNITED STATES troops, at the re- 

quest of the Panaman Government. 
assisted in the restoration and maintenance 
of order in Panama City in October. De- 
mands of workers—led by radical agita- 
tors—for lower rents, culminated in seri- 
ous and bloody riots and disorders on Oct. 
10 and 11, with the result that President 
Chiari requested a conference with United 
States Chargé d’Affaires Munro, Acting 
Governor of ihe Canal Zone, and the Com- 
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manding General of 
United States forces. 
Following this con- 
ference, which was 
held at noon on Oct. 
11, the Panaman 
Minister for For- 
eign Affairs sent a 
note to Mr. Munro 
requesting the as- 
sistance of United 
States troops in re- 
storing and main- 
taining order. After 
the American repre- 
sentative had noti- 
fied the Governor 
of the Canal Zone 
of the request, about 
600 United States 
troops entered Pan- 
ama City at 2 P. M., Oct. 12, with orders to 
disperse all gatherings of more than five 
persons, maintain order and prevent fires. 

During the morning of Oct. 12 all street 
traffic was suspended and most of the 
stores and business houses were closed 
in Panama City. As the United States 
troops entered the city with fixed bay- 
onets, a mob of several thousand per- 
sons, which was blocking the way, dis- 
persed. Efforts of the strikers to cut tele- 
phone wires which the United States 
troops were laying and to cut off the water 
supply were ineffectual. 
machine guns were set up in the plaza to 
protect Panaman Government buildings. 
The United States soldiers had the situa- 
tion well in hand within a few hours after 
entering Panama City. Most of the United 
States troops had been withdrawn to the 
Canal Zone by Oct. 15, and all had been 
withdrawn by Oct. 23. 

Landlords of Panama City, at a confer- 
ence with President Chiari on Oct. 14, 
agreed that rents for cheaper houses should 
be reduced 10 per cent., and that rents on 
other types of houses should not be in- 
creased before September, 1926, at which 
time the National Assembly will be called 
upon to settle the question definitely. 
Twelve days later (Oct. 26) President 
Chiari threatened to convoke a special 
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United States troops in Santa Ana Park at the time of the Panama riots 


session of the Panaman National Assem- 
bly unless Panaman landlords showed - 
more tolerance in their dealings with 
tenants. 


Honduras 
BRITISH Ioan to Honduras floated 


50 years ago and totaling, with un- 
paid interest, approximately £30,000,000, 
was settled on Oct. 29 through an agree- 
ment signed by the British Embassy at 
Washington. Under the terms of the 
agreement Honduras is to pay a total of 
£1,200,000, in semi-annual instalments, 
without interest, over a period of thirty 
years. 


Nicaragua 


B*Y a military coup, executed without 


opposition, ex-President Emiliano 
Chamorro, Conservative leader, took 
charge of La Loma fortress, commanding 
the capital, Managua, in the early morn- 
ing of Oct. 25, after which the troops of 
the fortress went over to General Cha- 
morro. Street fighting during the day re- 
sulted in the death of two of the Nicara- 
guan constabulary and one of the Con- 
servative soldiers; by afternoon General 
Chamorro’s forces were in control of 
three-fourths of Managua. The Nicara- 
guan constabulary, under the command of 
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Major C. B. Carter, a United States Army 
officer, defended the President’s Palace, 
but were greatly outnumbered by the Cha- 
morristas and were obliged to appeal to 
President Solorzano for machine guns and 
additional arms and ammunition. 

After occupying La Loma fortress Gen- 
eral Chamorro demanded of President 
Solorzano that he dismiss the Liberal mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. General Chamorro 
stated that his object was to restore the 
Conservative Party to the power which it 
enjoyed before the elections of October, 
1924, which elections the Conservatives 
declared that they had lost through fraud. 
General Chamorro professed willingness 
that Solorzano remain President, but de- 
sired to be appointed Minister of War or 
to be placed in complete control of arms. 

At a conference attended by President 
Solorzano, the United States Minister and 
the Liberal leaders, the latter were not dis- 
posed to favor the resignation of the Lib- 
eral members of the Cabinet. Later some 
leaders advised President Solorzano that 
there was no option but to yield to the 
Chamorro demands. In the afternoon of 
Oct. 25 President Solorzano informed 
General Chamorro that he was willing to 
accept his demands in order to stop the 
fighting and in order to avoid further 
bloodshed. An agreement to that effect 
was signed by President Solorzano and 
General Chamorro on the following after- 
noon (Oct. 26). The agreement provided 
for (1) the removal of the two Liberal 
Cabinet members and other Liberal office- 
holders; (2) the support by the Conserva- 
tives of President Solorzano, whose Gov- 
ernment henceforth will be Conservative; 
(3) general amnesty; (4) the payment of 
$10,000 to General Chamorro for ex- 
penses incurred in connection with his 
coup; and (5) the appointment of General 
Chamorro as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army for sufficient time to guarantee 
peace. 

By not forcing President Solorzano to 
resign, but by effecting by force of arms 
a reorganization of his Government in 
such a way that President Solorzano is re- 
tained as the nominal head, while he him- 
self is virtually military dictator of the 
country, General Chamorro has adhered to 


the actual letter, but has flagrantly vio- 
lated the spirit of the General Treaty of 
Peace and Amity that was signed at the 
Conference on Central American Affairs 
at Washington on Feb. 7, 1923, and sub- 
sequently ratified by Nicaragua. Article 
II of that treaty states, in part, that the 
Governments of the five Central American 
republics “will not recognize any other 
Government which may come into power in 
any of the republics through a coup d’état 
or a revolution against a recognized Gov- 
ernment so long as the freely elected rep- 
resentatives of the people thereof have not 
constitutionally reorganized the country.” 

From Managua it was reported on Oct. 
30 that a separatist movement, involving 
the entire east coast of Nicaragua, was be- 
ing fomented. On the west coast General 
Chamorro remained in possession of vari- 
ous parts of the country. The leading Lib- 
eral organ at Le6n, the historic stronghold 
of the Liberal Party, called upon the 
United States to intervene in Nicaragua. 
Foreign Minister Urtechio resigned when 
President Solorzano refused to heed his 
advice that the United States be requested 
to send cruisers to Nicaraguan waters to 
preserve peace. By Nov. 10 the Chamor- 
ristas had taken control of Leén, from 
which place the Liberal Vice President. 
Juan Bautista Sacasa, had fled into Hon- 


duras. 
Cuba 
VERPRODUCTION of sugar from the 


crop that has just been harvested, 
and the fact that there are now 1,000,000 
tons of sugar on hand in Cuba, led the 
Association of Growers of Oriente Prov- 
ince to propose on Oct. 17 that all Cuban 
sugar planters pledge themselves to cut 
only 75 per cent. of the sugarcane during 
the ensuing season. 

A new postal convention between the 
United States and Cuba was signed in 
Washington, on Oct. 31, by Postmaster 
General New and J. A. Montalvo, Director 
of theCuban Postoffice Department. Should 
the present United States law prohibiting 
the importation by mail of cigars in lots of 
less than 3.000 be not modified within 
eighteen months after Jan. 1, 1926, the con- 
vention may be abrogated by Cuba. 
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Slow Progress in Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
Diplomatic Rupture Between Ecuador and Colombia—Chile Elects 


Professor of Economics, 


HE recent unveiling of the statue 
of San Martin given by Argentina 
to the United States furnished Presi- 

dent Coolidge an opportunity of expressing 
the good-will felt in this country toward 
South America. His words were plainly 
intended for a larger audience than the 
corps of Latin-American diplomats gath- 
ered in Washington to witness the cere- 
mony. These representatives were famil- 
iar with the arbitration pacts and agree- 
ments that have marked Latin-American 
relations for more than a generation. The 
larger audience needed the President’s re- 
minder that Latin America had kept free 
from international strife by “no mere acci- 
dent.” The President said: 

It would be worth the efforts of men and 
women who seek means of preventing wars and 
reducing armaments, to study the experiences of 
the American republics. I commend it to the 
close attention of all who would like to see peace 
as nearly as possible assured and war as far as 
possible outlawed from the earth. 


Attention continued to be centred on 
the settlement of the Tacna-Arica dif- 
ficulty, although progress was reported to 
be slow. Two months of actual work on 
the ground produced such meager results 
that press reports in the middle of October 
showed General Pershing, Chairman of the 
Plebiscitary Commission, and General Mor- 
row, Chairman of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, ready to withdraw unless further de- 
lay in the proceedings was at once re- 
moved. The work of the Commissioners 
was delayed by the alleged violence of the 
Chileans, which resulted in a request to 
General Pershing on the part of the Peru- 
vians that guarantees be established in the 
disputed territory to protect their nation- 
als until the taking of the plebiscite, as 
well as during it. 

Proposals for such guarantees were 
drawn up by General Pershing and sub- 
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mitted to both sides: 
mands for the establishment of the com- 
mission’s right to interfere in all aspects 


These included de- 


of the plebiscite, enumerating eleven 
points which the Americans considered es- 
sential prerequisites “at the present time 
for further progress” toward free and fair 
voting. Opposition to the proposals arose. 
An appreciable degree of relief was ap- 
parent in Washington circles when the 
proposals were finally approved by the 
commission on Nov. 2. 

Among the demands in General Per- 
shing’s motion was one for removal from 
Tacna and Arica of the military garrison, 
except for a number of troops equal to 
those of Peru in similar territory beyond 
the boundary; for reduction of the po- 
lice force, and for the removal at the de- 
mand of the Plebiscitary Commission of 
any civil authority in the provinces. A 
further point provided for the return of 
any persons deported from the Tacna- 
Arica provinces, at the expense of the 
Chilean Government. It was also stipulated 
that officials removed should be returned 
by the Chilean Government and that free- 
dom for entry, travel and propaganda work 
must be compatible with the maintenance 
of public order. 

Emiliano Bustos, Governor of Arica, and 
Luis Bareolo, Intendente of Tacna, resigned 
their respective offices. Sefior Arturo Ales- 
sandri, who resigned as President of Chile 
on Oct. 1, joined the Chilean members of 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commission 
on Nov. 8. The former President declared 
that Chile was ready to give all guarantees 
and assure fairness of the vote as long as 
the dignity of the country was not injured. 

The Diario of Panama, C. Z., published 
a special dispatch from Guayaquil on Nov. 
3 announcing the severance of diplomatic 
relations between Ecuador and Colombia 
and the recall of the Ecuadorian Minister 
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from Bogota. This action was attributed 
to the ratification by the Colombia Con- 
gress of a boundary treaty with Peru, in 
spite of Ecuadorian protests against the 
cession of the land involved. Ecuador as- 
serted that the territory, which lies in the 
Amazon Valley, was part of a parcel ceded 
to Colombia on condition that it would not 
be disposed of except by its return to Ecua- 
dor. On leaving his post at Bogota, Sefor 
Pallarest Arteta, Ecuadorian Minister, 
stated that this cession of territory violated 
all treaties on territorial limits made by 
his Government with Colombia. 

The inability of Europe to make further 
investments in Latin America has given the 
United States an unusual opportunity in 
that area. We now have over $4.000,000,- 
000 invested in Latin America, and over 
$2,000,000,000 of Latin-American securi- 
ties, exclusive of those of Mexico, are now 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Argentina 


THE construction of highways in South 
America has become a matter of pri- 
mary interest. The United States is looked 
upon as a model in highway construction. 
On the occasion of the opening of the 
Pan-American Congress of Highways re- 
cently held in Buenos Aires, President de 
Alvear sent greetings to our Government, 
thanking the United States for the interest 
our delegates had taken in the trans- 
portation problems of South America. 
Crop estimates for the season 1925-26 
began to appear during the past month in 
Argentina. Very favorable conditions were 
generally reported. The national revenues 
continued greater than last year and the 
Government was gradually reducing the in- 
debtedness to the Banco de la Nacién (Na- 
tional Bank), using American loan funds. 
A committee of the House reported the 
1926 budget with few modifications, pro- 
visions being made for the exvenditure of 
770.000,000- paper pesos. This peso is 
worth approximately 40 cents, although 
it is appreciating in terms of all currencies. 
An extra session of Coneress was called 
to consider the budget and the State rail- 
way bill. In submitting the budget pro- 
posed for 1926 the Executive called atten- 
tion to the fact that Congress had not yet 
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considered the proposed expenditures for 
1925, which it was hoped might have been 
used as a basis for the 1926 estimates. 
The budget proposed for 1926 was the 
largest in the history of the country, and 
included a recommendation for modifica- 
tions in the present system of taxation, the 
imposing of an income tax, and an in- 
crease of 20,000,000 paper pesos in the 
amount annually set aside for service of 
the public debt. Six-sevenths of the total 
expenditures were to be covered by cash 
receipts, while the remainder were to ac- 
crue from interna] credit bonds. 

The total value of Argentina’s foreign 
trade for the first half of 1925 amounted 
to 936,058,341 gold pesos ($.965), accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Director Gen- 
eral of Statistics. This amount repre- 
sented a decrease of 4.6 per cent. as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1924, 


Brazil 


ILITARY disturbances continued dur- 

ing the past month along the Brazil- 
ian-Uruguayan frontier. According to 
press reports from Montevideo, thirty Bra- 
zilian rebels were killed and many wound- 
ed in a clash with State troops on Oct. 8 
at Santa Rita, in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Government forces arrested the 
rebel leader, Honorio Lemos, together with 
all his staff. A number of the rebels were 
drowned in the swollen streams in an at- 
tempt at hasty retreat. 

The recent rise in the value of the Bra- 
zilian milreis caused interest in political 
as well as commercial circles because of the 
avowed policy of the present Government. 
One of the chief aims of President Ber- 
nardes’s Administration has been the resto- 
ration of financial equilibrium. To that 
end expenditures have been reduced and 
new taxation imposed. These measures. 
however, have not been sufficient to enable 
the Treasury to resume sinking fund pay- 
ments on the sterling debt, for which ap- 
propriations must be included in the bud- 
get for 1926. The Administration, there- 


fore, announced its intention some months 
ago of valorizing the milreis to stop infla- 
tion and to lower the cost of foreign re- 
mittances on account of the foreign debt 
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service. In the latter half of 1924 the Ad- 
ministration began to carry out its policies. 
Since that time a determination has been 
shown to advance exchange regardless of 
business inconvenience. The emergency 
note issues authorized last September have 
been withdrawn and the ordinary note is- 
sues have been kept somewhat below the 
limit permitted by the Government contract 
with the Bank of Brazil. In this way the 
actual supply of currency in the country 
has been reduced by approximately 10 per 
cent. 

The commission sent to Brazil by the 
National Coffee Roasters’ Association to 
study coffee problems made a report at 
the convention of that body in St. Louis 
on Nov. 4. Details of this report were not 
made public; but it was known to include 
proposals for arbitration to settle disputes 
between producer and roaster, better meth- 
ods of handling coffee at Santos, better 
protection of creditors, and other plans 
aiming to promote the welfare of Brazilian 
producer as well as American consumer. 
In commenting on Brazilians as business 
men, the American visitors characterized 
the coffee growers as “sincere and anxious 
to promote fair dealings.” 


Chile 


interest has centred on 
politics in China since the resignation 
of President Alessandri, on Oct. 1. The 
campaign for the choice of his suc- 
cessor, who will take office on Dec. 
23, began at once. The election at first 
threatened to be stormy because of the 
number of candidates. In order to avert a 
struggle the Government urged the parties 
to agree on a single candidate. Success 
crowned these efforts when all parties save 
one agreed to support Senor Emiliano 
Figueroa-Lorrain. Opposition came from 
the “wage earners,” whose party proposed 
Dr. José Salas. Sefor Figueroa-Lorrain 
was overwhelmingly elected on Oct. 24, 
receiving 171,259 votes to 70,608 polled 
by Dr. Salas. Official figures, not yet 
complete, will make little change in these 
totais. It was estimated that 85 per cent. 
of the electorate went to the polls. The 
new President has already had experience 
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as Chief Executive, since he held that of- 
fice in 1910-1011, following the death 
of President Montt. 

As an aftermath of the Presidential elec- 
tion a state of siege 
for fifteen days was 
declared on Oct. 27 
in the Provinces of 
Santiago, Valparaiso 
and Aconcagua. This 
action followed pub- 
lic manifestations by 
partisans of Dr. 
Salas, who demanded 





annulment of the 
election. Twenty- 
three persons were Emiliano Figueroa-Lor- 
wounded when the rain, President-elect of 


. ’ Chile 
demonstration culmi- 


nated in an exchange 
of shots. In Santiago a general strike was 
declared; for two days all vehicular traffic 
was paralyzed and business was practically 
at a standstill. Civil government was re- 
sumed by the middle of Novemher. 
Pursuant to a request made to the Prince 
of Wales by former President Alessandri, 
negotiations are now being carried on for 
the dispatch of a British naval mission to 
Chile. This mission is to consist of sea- 
soned officers in all branches, but special 
instruction is to be given in gunnery and 
squadron control. The largest Chilean 
warship, the Almirante Latorre, was for- 
merly a dreadnought of the British Navy. 
Chile’s air force, likewise, was formed 
seven years ago under British tutelage, and 
her fourteen seaplanes and eighty airplanes 
are of British manufacture. 


Peru 
J OSE SANTOS CHOCANO, poet laureate 


of Peru, shot and mortally wounded 
Edwin Elmore, a writer, in Lima on Nov. 1. 
The affray was the culmination of a dis- 
pute carried on through the press. Letters 
appeared in Mexico City and Lima papers 
reflecting on the writings of José Vascon- 
celos, Mexican editor and former Minister 
of Instruction. Vasconcelos attacked Cho- 
cano in the newspapers of Mexico City, 
while Chocano denounced Vasconcelos in 
the Lima press. The Mexican had many 
adherents in the Peruvian capital, among 
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whom was Elmore. A chance meeting of 
Chocano and Elmore in the office building 
El Comercio in Lima brought about the 
tragedy. 

The Republic of Peru on Nov. 5 con- 
cluded arrangements with New York bank- 
ers for the flotation of a $7,500,000 loan, 
which will he secured by a first closed 
lien on the entire revenues derived from 
taxes on the petroleum industry. Public 
offering of the fifteen-year 714 per cent. 
bonds was made the following day at 
9734. The proceeds of the issue are to be 
utilized for the redemption of the ten-year 
external 8 per cent. gold bonds of the re- 
public due in 1932; for the payment of 
advances secured by revenues from the 
petroleum industry; for the retirement of 
a portion of the Government’s floating 
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debt, and for the development of irriga- 
tion works in the Department of Lam- 
bayeque. Following approval by Con- 
gress of this loan, Peruvian exchang? rose 
from $3.88 to $3.97 for the pound. The 
Peruvian pound has a par of exchange of 
$4.866. The exchange rate remained rea- 
sonably stable during the first six months 
of this year, varying from $4.05 to $4.15. 
Since July the rate has fallen materially, 
reaching the low figure of $3.80 early in 
October. The new loan is expected to 
stabilize exchange at the higher figure and 
thus ameliorate the business stagnation 
which has prevailed for the past three 
months. It is estimated that over $300.- 
000,000 of foreign capital is invested in 
Peru, of which approximately $100,000,000 
represents American investments. 





Britain’s Unemployment and Land Problems 


Electoral Setback to 


ABOR gains both in London and the 
provincial cities were the outstand- 
ing feature of the British municipal 

elections held Nov. 2. In London 88 new 
seats on borough councils were captured 
by the Labor party, which retained control 
in six boroughs and secured majorities in 
two others. In the provinces 47 new seats 
were won, chiefly in the industrial north, 
giving Labor a total gain of 135. Leaders 
of the Parliamentary Labor Party hailed 
these results as an augury of still greater 
Labor victories at the next national elec- 
tions. Conservative newspapers attributed 
them largely to the apathy of middle class 
voters. 

The annual conference of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Asso- 
ciations, which opened at Brighton on Oct. 
8, produced no spectacular results but gave 
an interesting view of the trend of Conserv- 
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ative policy. In the face of a considerable 
amount of criticism from his followers, 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin justified 
the past course of his Government and in- 
dicated that he intended to continue his 


general policy. Recognizing questions of 
labor as being the most important before 
the country, he reminded the conference 
that 90 per cent. of the workers of the 
country were employed. The grave fact 
about the small percentage who were un- 
employed, he said, was that they belonged 
to certain definite industries of importance 
which were largely localized. In most 
cases unemployment had continued for so 
long that it had killed hope and rendered 
many men receptive to the doctrines of 
those who would destroy the whole exist- 
ing system. Alien Communists, he de- 
clared, had taken advantage of this hope- 
lessness to preach revolution, and “it is 

























this extreme movement which is causing so 
much anxiety in the Parliamentary Labor 
Party, because they know that so long as 
their party is associated in the public mind 
with extremists they never will succeed 
in obtaining a parliamentary majority.” 
Against sedition in speech or action, Mr. 
Baldwin promised that the Government 
would exert all its powers. As to the gen- 
eral strike, he declared that it was the duty 
of the Government, first and foremost, to 
strive for industrial peace, but equally to 
respond to the demand of the community 
for protection in case peace were not 
maintained. The conference seemed to 
sritish commentators to show a distinct 
Conservative movement toward protection, 
although no formal step was taken in this 
matter. Among the resolutions adopted 
two were of particular interest: A demand 
for the speedy amendment of the Parlia- 
ment Veto act, 1911, and with it the reform 
of the House of Lords; and disapprobation 
of the law under which trade unions may 
make political levies upon their members. 

General satisfaction was expressed at the 
news announced on Nov. 10 that the total 
of unemployed had dropped to 1,207,700, 
a decline of 128,762 in five weeks. 

The publication of the report of the Lib- 
eral Land Committee, which for two years 
has been investigating the agricultural sit- 
uation of the British Isles on behalf of the 
Liberal Party, was one of the significant 
events of the month from both the politi- 
cal and the economic standpoint. It is 
upon this report that Lloyd George’s land 
campaign, a movement which may have 
a vital effect upon the political future of 
the former Premier and of the whole na- 
tion, is based. The report demonstrates, 
statistically and otherwise, that British ag- 
ticulture is in a bad way and that condi- 
lions are getting worse instead of better. 
It shows that the proportion of the soil 
under productive cultivation, the yield per 
acre, the number of people supported per 
acre, and the proportion of the nation’s 
ood supplies produced at home have been 
steadily declining for the past fifty years. 
In a number of speeches Lloyd George has 
Proposed to remedy the situation by elimi-° 
nating the landlord from the national 
scheme of agricultural production. De- 
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prived of a large part of his working capi- 
tal by heavy taxation, often no longer a 
progressive farmer himself, the landlord is 
now unable to keep farming methods 
abreast of the times. The tenant, the actu- 
al farmer, not being a property owner, 
cannot raise the required capital from 
banks or elsewhere. Lloyd George, there- 
fore, proposes that the State should buy 
out all landlords at a fair price, exercising 
its right of eminent domain where neces- 
sary, and give to existing farmers or new 
ones a “cultivating tenure,” a tenure tanta- 
mount to ownership as long as the land is 
efficiently cultivated. With this scheme are 
coupled proposals for land banks, agricul- 
tural education, and so forth. 

The Royal Coal Commission, set up to 
investigate every phase of the coal industry 
in Great Britain during the nine months’ 
truce between the Miners’ Federation and 
the coal operators, began its sessions by 
taking eviderce from Mines Department 
experts. The early hearings seemed to in- 
dicate two things: That the hitherto exist- 
ing wages cannot be maintained unless the 
output per worker is increased, or the price 
of coal raised; and that many factors be- 
sides labor inefficiency have been con- 
cerned in keeping down the output. 

The Government’s previously announced 
campaign against Communists carrying 
on seditious activities in England was 
launched on Oct. 13, when six leading 
members of the Communist organization 
were arrested. Six others were later taken 
into custody and the twelve arraigned at 
the Bow Street Police Court in London. A 
riot occurred during the hearing, when the 
Reds made a demonstration before the 
court. Later the accused were released on 
bail, which was furnished by the Countess 
of Warwick, George Bernard Shaw, Josiah 
Wedgwood and other prominent persons. 

Two notable events of October were the 
return on the 16th of the Prince of Wales 
from his African and South American 
journey, and the closing on the 30th of the 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley. Despite 


total estimated attendance at the exhibition 
of more than 28.000,000, it was carried on 
at a heavy financial loss. 

Henry Straus Quixano Henriques, noted 
publicist and an authority on international 
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law, died in London on Nov. 13, aged 59. 
The British submarine M-1 disappeared 
in the English Channel on Nov. 11 and on 
Nov. 12 was declared to have sunk off 
Devon. The vessel, with sixty-eight men 
on board, was announced to be lying in 
250 feet of water, a depth too great for any 
chance of recovery; hope for the victims 
was abandoned on Nov. 13. 


Ireland 
HE Parliament of Northern Ireland 


opened its Autumn session at Belfast 
on Oct. 6. The Minister of Labor, defend- 
ing the Government’s policy in dealing 
with unemployment, declared that £50,000 
per week was being paid out in unemploy- 
ment benefits, although less than two-fifths 
of that amount was received from the three 
contributors under the law, the worker, the 
employer and the State. On Nov. 4 Joseph 
Devlin and Mr. McAllister; two National- 
ist members, accompanied by all of the So- 
cialist representatives, left the House at the 
beginning of the session when it became ap- 
parent that the Premier, Sir James Craig, 
and other Ministers were not present to 
participate in a full-dress debate upon the 
subject of unemployment. 

The serious deadlock continued between 
Irish organized labor and the German firm 
which received the contract for the con- 
struction of the hydroelectric power plant 
on the River Shannon. 

President Cosgrave announced on Nov. 3 
that the Free State Government intended to 
introduce into the Dail Eireann a bill pro- 
viding for compulsory school attendance. 
Numerous disturbances, attributed to Re- 
publicans occurred during November; on 
Nov. 11 bombs were thrown at armistice 
exercises in Dublin and several persons 


were killed. 
Canada 
UNCERTAINTY, confusion and dispute 


were the immediate results of the Ca- 
nadian elections held on Oct. 29. The final 
returns indicated that the Liberal Party 
had won 101 seats, the Conservatives 117, 
the Progressives 24, Labor 2 and inde- 
pendent candidates, 1. 
On Nov. 5, following conferences with 
the Cabinet and Lord Byng, Governor Gen- 
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eral of the Dominion, Premier W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King announced that his Government 
would retain office 
until it could meet 
Parliament. The Pre- 
mier explained that 
the returns having 
made it plain that no 
party would have a 
clear majority in the 
House of Commons, 
there were three pos- 
sible courses of pro- 
cedure, each of which 
had been considered 
by the Cabinet. The 
first course was to 
ask for an immediate 
dissolution of Parlia- 
ment; the second, to advise the Governor 
General to call upon the leader of the 
largest political group in the House of 
Commons to form a Government, and 
the third to ask the Governor General 
to convene Parliament at the earliest possi- 
ble moment in order to ascertain its atti- 
tude toward the question raised by the nu- 
merical position of the several political 
parties. After justifying the decision of 
the Liberal Government to continue in of- 
fice, the Prime Minister said: “I am not 
aware of any precedent in Great Britain or 
in Canada for recommending, before Par- 
liament meets, that the leader of a party 
not commanding a clear majority in the 
House of Commons should be called upon 
to form a government.” 

Arthur Meighen, the Conservative leader, 
at once denounced the decision of the 
Government. “The Premier’s statement, 
stripped of sophistry,” he declared, “is 
merely an announcement of his determina- 
tion to ‘hang on’ in defiance of a heavily 
adverse verdict from the people of Canada. 
* * * Mr. King declared as the reason 
for his appeal to the people that his Gov- 
ernment could not satisfactorily conduct 
public business while dependent upon Pro- 
gressive support. In defiance of this decla- 
ration, he now decides to cling to office, 
though dependent more than before upon 
Progressive support.” 

Although the elections failed to give the 
Conservatives a majority in the Commons 
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and immediate control of the Government, 
they benefited by a tremendous sweep of 
sentiment in their favor. They increased 
their representation 
in the lower chamber 
by 68, the Liberals 
losing 16 seats and 
the Progressives 39. 
Premier King and 
seven members of his 
Cabinet failed to se- 
cure re-election, while 
Mr. Meighen  cap- 
tured a former Pro- 
gressive constituency 
from his opponents. 
In the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Ontario the 
Conservative gains 
were at the expense 
of the Liberals, and 
in the prairie provinces it was the Progres- 
sives who went down in defeat. In Quebec 
the Liberal bloc stood firm, save in four 
ridings, which were won by the Conserva- 
tives. Of the four women candidates, only 
one, Miss Agnes McPhail, was successful. 

As the campaign developed the tariff be- 
came the oustanding issue, thrusting the 
questions of immigration, fiscal policy, 
transportation and Senate reform some- 
what into the background. Upon the tariff 
policy the Progressives advocated a greater 
revision downward than the Liberals were 
prepared tg accept, but were absolutely op- 
posed to the high tariff proposed by the 
Conservatives. In the West the Progres- 
sive movement consisted largely of former 
Liberals who have lost confidence in the 
Liberal Party. Apparently it was Mr. 
King’s hope that the Progressives might 
support him in the House of Commons, 
thereby giving him a narrow majority, pro- 
vided the votes of the Labor and independ- 
ent members could be secured. But even 
were the Progressive votes to be secured, 
it was recognized that with such precarious 
support the Government would be in a 
Worse situation than before the elections. 
On the other hand, should the Progressives 
ally themselves with the Conservatives in 
return for lower freight subsidized by the 
State, Mr. Meighan would have a workable 
majority. Inasmuch as a Progressive-Con- 
Servative alliance seemed to be extremely 
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improbable, the Canadian press generally 
predicted that another election would be 
held soon after the meeting of Parliament. 

A royal commission, appointed to in- 
quire into all phases of the coal-mining in- 
dustry of Nova Scotia, as a result of the 
recent strike in the province, began its in- 
vestigations early in November. The com- 
mission was composed of Sir Andrew Rae 
Duncan, an official of the British Depart- 
ment of Mines, recommended by the im- 
perial Government at the request of the 
Dominion; Dr. H. P. MacPherson, Presi- 
dent-Rector of St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity, and Hume Cronyn of London, Onta- 
rio, a former parliamentarian. Two tech- 
nical experts of the highest standing were 
attached to the commission. 

Sir James Alexander Lougheed, Con- 
servative leader in the Canadian Senate, 
died at Ottawa, Nov. 2, at the age of 71. A 
Senator since 1889 and leader of the Con- 
servative Party in the upper chamber since ° 
1906, he had also held office in the Borden 


and Meighen Governments. 


Australia 


HE Australian general election, held 

on Nov. 14, was declared by Prime 
Minister Stanley M. Bruce to turn upon a 
single issue— “Responsible and orderly 
government against industrial strife and 
chaos.” The seamen’s strike and the Gov- 
ernment’s “Deportation Act” were the im- 
mediate causes of the dissolution of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, but the more 
important question of the position of or- 
ganized labor in the State undoubtedly 
was the underlying cause of the appeal to 
the people. The national compulsory vot- 
ing act, in force for the first time, pro- 
vides that any qualified elector who fails 
to record his or her vote is liable to a 
fine of $10. The Government campaign 
was directed by Premier Bruce, the Nation- 
alist leader, and Dr. Earle Page, head of 
the Country Party. The Labor forces were 
led by Matthew Charlton, leader of the 
Australian Federal Labor Party; Frank 
Anstey, deputy leader, and Edward G. 
Theodore, formerly Premier of Queens- 
land. 


Preliminary reports announced that the 
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Government Coalition had apparently de- 
feated the Labor Party in no uncertain 
manner. In the House of Representatives 
latest figures at this writing showed that 
the Government had won 48 seats and 
Labor 27. In the Senate it seemed that the 
Government would have a working ma- 
jority. 

The seamen’s strike, which crippled the 
whole economic life of Australia for more 
than a month, was finally brought before a 
compulsory conference called on Oct. 13 
under the Federal Arbitration act. 

Lord Stonehaven, the new Governor Gen- 
eral of Australia, arrived in Adelaide on 
Oct. 7 and the following day took the oath 
of office in Melbourne. 


New Zealand 
PRIME MINISTER COATES and the Re- 


form Party won a striking victory in 
the New Zealand general elections, held on 
Nov. 4. Incomplete returns indicated that 
the Government had secured 55 seats; the 
Labor Party, 13; the Liberals, 10, and in- 
dependents, 2. The Government campaign 
emphasized the importance of prudent fi- 
nance, business administration, the promo- 
tion of production by closer land settle- 
ment, and the extension of scientific agri- 
cultural education. In a referendum vote 
on the question of prohibition the “wets” 
won by a small majority. 


South Africa 


HE shipping strike, which tied up 
many vessels and held thousands of 
tons of freight in South African ports dur- 
ing September and early October, was offi- 
cially ended on Oct. 12. The strike caused 
considerable losses, especially to shippers 
of seasonable or perishable products. The 
dependence of South Africa upon shipping 
was brought to public attention recently 
by the announcement that there had been 
dispatched to London the largest cargo of 
fruit ever shipped to England. The ship- 
ment consisted of 100,000 cases containing 
19,000,000 oranges. 
A historic ceremony was held at Pre- 
toria on Oct. 10, when a monument to 


President Kruger of the extinct Transvaal 
Republic was unveiled. Tributes to “Oom 
Paul” were paid by General Smuts, Pre- 
mier Hertzog and the Earl of Athlone, the 
Governor General. The latter, on behalf 
of King George, placed a wreath at the 
base of the monument. 


India 


HE Right Honorable Edward Freder- 
ick Lindley Wood, M. P., Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, was appointed 
Viceroy and Governor General of India on 
Oct. 29 to succeed the 
Earl of Reading, who 
is due to retire from 
that office in April, 
1926. Mr. Wood is 
44 years of age and 
the son and heir of 
Lord Halifax. He 
has had a_ distin- 
guished public  ca- 
reer, having previous- 
ly held Ministerial 
office as President of 
the Board of Educa- 
tion and Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. 
The gradual evolution of the policy of 
the Swaraj (Home Rule) Party from non- 
cooperation to participation in the Govern- 
ment was further evidenced in October by 
the acceptance of the Executive Councilor- 
ship of the Central Provinces by Shripad 
Balwant Tanmbe, a well-known Swarajist 
leader. Extreme members of the party de- 
nounced his act as treason to the party, but 
the moderates pointed to the Pandit Motilal 
Nehru’s recent acceptance of a seat on an 
official committee and Vithalbahi Patel’s 
election as President of the Legislative As- 
sembly as precedents for his course. Swa- 
rajist leaders, both extreme and moderate, 
recognized that the trend toward coopera- 
tion placed the unity of the party in great 
peril, and a meeting of the Council was 
called to decide upon a definite rule with 
reference to the acceptance by its memlers 
of any office within the gift of the Gov- 
ernment. 


P. & A, Photos 


Vv. J. Patel, President 
of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly 
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[FRANCE] 


Caillaux’s Failure to Solve French Debt Problem 


Premier Painleve Assumes Finance Portfolio in His New Cabinet— 
Acceptance of Capital Levy Plan—Belgian Coal Strike 


NTEREST in French affairs centred 
| during the month upon several im- 

portant administrative developments. 
Chief of them were the collapse of the Cail- 
laux finance program, the resignation of 
Caillaux as Minister of Finance and the 
reorganization of the Painlevé Ministry, 
with Painlevé adding to his duties as 
Premier those of Minister of Finance. The 
reconstituted Government then took up the 
difficult problems of the national credit 
and of what proved to be a really formida- 
ble native uprising in Syria. The Morocco 
situation fortunately had become less 
acute. Abd-el-Krim was able to stave off 
a decisive defeat until after the present 
rainy season, which has put a veto on the 
Franco-Spanish offensive. The Moroccan 
leader, however, had been pushed so far 
upon the defensive that his power had be- 
come confined to a very narrow region, 
and the rest of Morocco appeared to be 
returning to a condition of reasonably 
stable peace. Marshal Pétain returned to 
France from Morocco on Nov. 7. It was 
understood that his return would mark the 
opening of new negotiations looking to 
the establishment of peace with the rebels. 

Joseph Caillaux’s prestige was undoubt- 
edly much shaken by his failure during his 
visit to Washington to arrange for the 
funding of the French war debt to Amer- 
ica. His immediate downfall, however, 
came from his refusal to accede to the 
intense desire of the Socialist and other 
radical Deputies for a “levy on capital” as 
the best solvent for the financial woes of 
France. A Radical Socialist conference 
held at Nice, under the presidency of for- 
mer Premier Herriot, on Oct. 17 practi- 
cally committed itself to the idea of the 
capital levy, which was already the fa- 
vored panacea of all the more extreme 
groups in the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
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Caillaux’s refusal to consider this project 
rendered his position more and more pre- 
carious. His own scheme, which was 
initiated with such confidence during the 
Summer, and which provided for refund- 
ing the internal war debt, was praciically 
a failure, despite very optimistic official 
predictions. A great mass of Defense 
bonds were soon to fall due, and there 
were renewed demands for further infla- 
tion of the currency. Finally, upon Oct. 
23, the Finance Minister’s budgetary proj- 
ects were laid before the Cabinet, and 
Caillaux was compelled to admit that “he 
had not yet developed the concrete terms 
of his program for the financial rehabili- 
tation of France.” An excited session of 
Ministers followed at this meeting. De 
Monzie, Minister of Public Instruction, 
was reported to have asserted, “We are 
only a week from the opening of Parlia- 
ment. It is about time to show something 
definite,” to which, after other heated re- 
marks, Caillaux rejoined, “No matter what 
I propose now as a solution, none of it 
will be accepted.” Later, when it was 
hinted that he had better resign to save the 
rest of the Cabinet from embarrassment, 
Caillaux bluntly informed Premier Pain- 
levé “I will go when you do!” 

Caillaux, while speaking at Chateau du 
Loire on Oct. 25, again refused to consider 
the idea of a capital levy. Radicals and 
Socialists, he asserted, were risking the 
creation of a new feudalism. The big 
financial interests were already prepared 
to reap the benefit of a levy on capital. 
They were ready to advance to farmers 
the money with which to pay their con- 
tribution for the salvation of the State, and 
so defeat the Socialists’ aim and actually 
increase the power of capitalism. The 
speech was accounted bold and clever, but 
it did not ease the situation. Caillaux had 
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now openly broken with the radical ele- 
ments that had placed him in office in defi- 
ance of his old foes, the Nationalists, and 
there was only one 
legal method of get- 
ting the unpopular 
Finance Minister out. 
The Painlevé Cabinet 
therefore formally re- 
signed on Oct. 27. 
Everybody under- 
stood that it was not 
really a Cabinet crisis 
but simply a reorgan- 
ization, for Herriot 
had refused to head 
another Government, 
and no other leader 
than Painlevé seemed 
acceptable to the ma- 
jority of the Deputies. The personnel of 
the new Government was announced on Oct. 
29, with the Premier himself taking the 
perilous post of Minister of Finance, and 
the whole Cabinet, thanks to a shift in four 


Wide World 


Jules Steeg, the new 
Resident General of 
French Morocco 


positions, inclining a little more toward 
radicalism than its predecessor. 
The reorganized Cabinet was as follows: 


Paut PainLEve—Premier and Minister of Finance. 
ArisTIDE BriANp—Foreign Affairs. 
CAMILLE CHAUTEMPS—Justice. 

A. ScHrAMECK—Interior. 

ANATOLE DE Monzie—Works. 
Epouarp DaLapieErR—War. 

EMILE BorEL—Marine. 

DaniEL VINCENT—Commerce. 

Jean Duranp—Agriculture. 

Yvon De._spos—Instruction. 

Leon PerrteEr—Colonies. 

AnTOINE Durarour—Labor. 

Louts ANTERIOU—Pensions. 

Georces Bonnet—Budget (tentative). 


It was freely predicted that this Govern- 
ment would not have a long or happy ex- 
istence. No fiscal measures not of a very 
radical character were likely to prevail in 
the Chamber and no capital levy bill was 
likely to pass the Senate. Painlevé, how- 
ever, went before Parliament on Nov. 3 
and obtained a short lease of life, no polit- 
ical group being then anxious to turn out 
the Ministry. The Premier spoke vaguely 
of intending to demand. “an immediate 
sacrifice of all forms of wealth.” The 
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Socialist Deputies had already decided in 
conference not to support the Government, 
and 100 of them abstained from voting. 
As a result the Chamber only “approved 
the Ministerial declaration” by 221 votes 
to 189, but under the circumstances M. 
Painlevé decided his scant majority of 32 
was sufficient to warrant holding on a 
little longer. 

The Premier, it was stated, was anxious 
to retain office long enough to get the all- 
important Locarno treaties ratified, to 
clear up in some measure the Syrian situa- 
tion, to assist Marshal Pétain in his plans 
for a permanent settlement in Morocco, 
and also to bring to a conclusion the debt 
negotiations with America. Early in No- 
vember proposals for an extraordinarily 
drastic system of new taxes, such as a poll 
tax affecting every adult of both sexes, a 
great increase for fifteen years in the in- 
come taxes, and heavy direct imposts upon 
almost every form of wealth, were brought 
forward by Painlevé. This scheme for 
“super-income taxes,” the proceeds whereof 
were to be devoted solely to discharging 
the war debts, failed however to satisfy 
the Socialists and other advanced radicals, 
and it was doubted whether the project 
would ever emerge from the Chamber. 
The “Left” leaders were regarded as prac- 
tically committed to the so-called “Blum 
plan,” which involves a 10 per cent. mort- 
gage upon all the rea! wealth in France, 
payable in fourteen years. Calculating the 
real wealth of France at 1,500,000,000.000 
francs (a little less than $60,000,060.000 
at present exchange rates) this scheme 
in theory would give the Government pos- 
session of mortgages worth 150,000,000,- 
000 francs (approximately $6,000,000,- 
000) wherewith to release itself from its 
financial difficulties. This program, be- 
cause of the burden which it placed upon 
business, was bitterly opposed by the lead- 
ing commercial interests of the country. 

The Finance Commission of the Cham- 
ber on Nov. 8 voted 17 to 14 to demand 
such changes in the Painlevé project as 
would practically amount to its rejection. 
but the Premier, refusing to accept this as 
a defeat, seemed anxious to force the issue 
to a formal vote of the Chamber. This 
situation continued until, after numerous 
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conferences, Premier Painlevé on Nov. 11 
announced that he was ready to yield to 
the views of the Left Bloc and would sup- 
port the program providing for a capital 
levy. It was understood, however, that 
such a project would be ‘defeated in the 
Senate. 

Complaint continued that American cus- 
toms agents were endeavoring by secret 
bribery of the employes of French firms 
dealing in articles of luxury to obtain evi- 
dence of smuggling into the United States. 
In a letter to Premier Painlevé the Presi- 
dents of four large manufacturing asso- 
ciations contended that the demand by 
American agents for investigation of 
French business men’s books constitutes 
“an infringement of the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty and an insult to the 
Government of the Republic.” 

United States Ambassador Herrick re- 
turned to Paris on Oct. 24 to find the new 
embassy building in Avenue d’léna wait- 
ing for him, 


Belgium 


HE threatened strike of the Belgian 

coal miners, originally set for the first 
Monday in November, was delayed by an 
agreement to give the men a 5 per cent. 
increase for November only. During the 
interval the National Mixed Mines Com- 
mittee hoped to find a better solution of 
the wage problem. The Government an- 
nounced that it would purchase in Belgium 
90,000 tons of railroad coal, which it had 
hitherto obtained from Germany as repa- 
ration. This news was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It was expected that the Govern- 
ment’s action would give the native coal 
industry a considerable stimulus, thus 
averting a threatened crisis in this field. 
The adverse effect upon the nation of re- 
sent strikes and of renewed German com- 


petition in many products was shown by 
the unfavorable statistics for the State- 
owned railways, posts and telegraphs. In 
August, 1925, the railway receipts fell off 
by some 7,000,000 francs (approximately 
$280,000) from those of August, 1924, 
and the gross profits from telephones were 
correspondingly lower. 

The international financial condition of 
Belgium continued to be favorable. The 
Belgian franc has for some time com- 
manded a higher exchange value in New 
York than the French franc. It was an- 
nounced in Brussels on Oct. 12 that the 
Cabinet was examining the problem of 
floating a large loan, probably of $150,- 
000,000, in London and New York, which 
money would be used to ease the financial 
situation. M. Janssen, Minister of Finance, 
and M. Hautain, Governor of the National 
Bank, departed for London to continue the 
negotiations, while Van de Vyvere, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, and other high financial 
authorities proceeded on a similar errand 
to the United States. It was stated that 
the Scandinavian countries would also be 
invited to participate in the loan. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians 
celebrated their silver wedding Oct. 2 
when they were on tour at Simla in India, 
but their loyal subjects indulged in elab- 
orate demonstrations at home. All the 
larger towns were gay with decorations, 
all soldiers were given a day’s leave and 
all school children a holiday, while a great 
throng of distinguished visitors called at 
the palace to leave their formal greetings 

The tenth anniversary of the death of 
Miss Edith Cavell, the nurse who was shot 
by the Germans at the Tir National in 
Brussels, was observed on Oct. 12. A 
solemn service attended by high British 
and Belgian functionaries was held in the 
chapel of the prison of St. Giles, where 
she was confined. 
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Reaction to the Locarno Pact in Germany 


A Cabinet Crisis Precipitated in Berlin by Angry Nationalists— 
Germans Satisfy Allied Disarmament Demands—Monarchist 
Demonstrations in Bavaria—7 ,000 Bakers Strike in Vienna 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 
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OLITICAL developments in Germany 
p during the month under review cen- 

tred largely around the question of 
ratification of the security treaties as 
drafted at Locarno. Opposition to the 
treaties, particularly on the part of the 
Pomeranian and East Prussian National- 
ists, took the form of a Cabinet crisis when, 
on Oct. 25, following a Nationalist caucus, 
Dr. Schiele, Minister of Interior, Herr von 
Schlieben, Minister of Finance, and Herr 
Neuhaus, Minister of Commerce, handed 
their resignations to Chancellor Luther. 
This action was regarded in many quarters 
not only as an attempt to sabotage the 
Government, but as a virtual declaration 
that the Nationalists were unalterably op- 
posed to any scheme which would prevent 
Germany from recovering by armed force 
the territory taken from the former Ger- 
man Empire through the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. For a short time it was thought 
by some that the action of the Nationalists 
might lead to the resignation of the entire 
Cabinet and to a new election. At the 
earnest solicitation of President von Hin- 
denburg and other leaders, however, 
Chancellor Luther was persuaded to con- 
tinue with his rump Cabinet. The Chancel- 
lor himself took over the portfolio of Fi- 
nance, Defense Minister Gessler accepted 
the Ministry of the Interior, while Trans- 
portation Minister Krohne took the Min- 
istry of Commerce. 

The Nationalists, however, were far 
from united in their opposition to the 
Locarno pacts, and on Nov. 11 a_pro- 
nunciamento, signed by a group of “con- 
servative grandees and capitalistic mag- 
nates,” as the Socialist paper Vorwarts 
described them, was published in protest 
against the Nationalists’ repudiation of the 
treaties. The pronouncement, among other 
things, declared that no action should have 


been taken until the country was in a po- 
sition to “estimate the consequences in the 
Rhineland.” 

In spite of this split, and in spite of the 
fect that many realize that the bark of the 
Nationalists is worse than their bite, fear 
was entertained lest the treaties be rejected. 
Leaders of all parties were fully cognizant 
that the “die-hard” reactionaries and the 
Communists would be unyielding in their 
opposition. Hope was expressed that the 
Socialists, though not represented in the 
Government, would vote in favor of rati- 
fication. Indeed, so great was the desire 
to make certairi of the Socialist support 
and to insure the Government a solid 
parliamentary basis, that several party 
leaders initiated a movement for reviving 
the former coalition composed of Social- 
ists, Democrats, Centrists, and Strese- 
mann’s People’s Party. The effort to res- 
urrect this coalition was generally expected 
to be a leading factor in determining the 
fate of the treaties; the big fight for rati- 
fication was not expected to begin until 
after the signing of the treaties, which was 
scheduled for Dec. 1. Certainly the fact 
that the Socialist Party executive passed 
a motion on Oct. 28 calling for the 
dissolution of the Reichstag and refusing 
to accept responsibility for the treaties did 
not augur well for the success of the move- 
ment. Fortunately for the Government, its 
hand was strengthened when on Oct. 27 
Ramsay MacDonald, former British So- 
cialist Prime Minister, while attending a 
luncheon given in his honor at the home of 
Dr. Stresemann, in friendly but categorical 
fashion warned the Foreign Minister that 
Germany’s failure to ratify the Locarno 
compact would alienate the British. Ger- 
man non-fulfillment of the Locarno pro- 
gram, he declared, would be regarded both 
by the British Government and by the La- 











bor Opposition as a menace to lasting 
peace, and would prove an insurmountable 
obstacle to general disarmament. 

In his reply the Foreign Minister ex- 
pressed the utmost confidence that the trea- 
ties would be ratified provided the Allies 
performed the moral obligations incumbent 
upon them. Subsequently Chancellor Lu- 
ther voiced the same opinion on several 
occasions. Speaking before the Berlin 
Association of Merchants and Manufac- 
turers on Nov. 11 the Chancellor made it 
plain that, even though the treaties were 
ratified, Germany must not expect an im- 
mediate Utopia. He then went on to 
enunciate three “fundamental thoughts” in 
connection with the Locarno settlement. 
These, he said, were, first, that “there is 
no danger of war being provoked when 
Germany in the middle distance between 
East and West participates in a progressive 
movement toward peace”; second, that 
Germany’s decision “means the initiation 
of a powerful movement toward * * * 
universal disarmament,” and, third, that 
“the Locarno settlement offered Germany 
an opportunity to play again a great role 
in the world’s affairs.” 

The Conference of Ambassadors on Nov. 
11 received a reply from the German Gov- 
ernment to the Ambassadors’ note of last 
June relative to the question of disarma- 
ment. This reply indicated a real dis- 
position on the part of Germany to 
achieve genuine disarmament. The Ger- 
man proposals, which agree in detail with 
the Allied demands, include: (1) That 
General von Seeckt will no longer be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Reichswehr; in his 
place will be the Reichswehr Minister—a 
civilian holding a political office. At the 
present time the Minister of Defense is 
Herr Gessler. The various corps com- 
manders will be responsible directly to the 
Minister. (2) The general staff will be 
liquidated. (3) Germany’s famous Se- 
curity Police will be recruited on a basis 
of lifelong service. All military titles will 
be abolished, officers being known as in- 
spectors, with an Inspector General in com- 
mand of the force. It is probable that 
the police will undergo a change in uni- 
form. (4) The remaining big guns at the 
fortress of Koenigsberg will be destroyed 
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and the German Government will under- 
take to prevent military training of the 
youth of Germany. After delivery of the 
German note it was expected that the Allies 
would take immediate steps to evacuate 
Cologne and otherwise relax their grip. 
The German note proved satisfactory, and 
on Nov. 14 the Conference of Ambassadors 
announced that the evacuation of the Co- 
logne zone would commence on Dec. 1 and 
that the occupation of the Coblenz and 
Mayence zones would undergo considerable 
modification. Meanwhile Baron Langwerth 
von Simmern, German Ambassador to 
Spain, was appointed Reich Commissar for 
the Rhineland; his post at Madrid was as- 
signed to Count Welczek, at present Minis- 


. ter to Hungary. 


The seventh aniversary of the German 
Revolution (Nov. 9) was made the occasion 
for noisy Monarchist demonstrations, 
particularly in Bavaria, where the  so- 
called Bayerntreue, or Bavarian Fidelity 
Society, and other Royalist leagues flour- 
ish. In Berlin no fewer than 300 delegates 
assembled under the chairmanship of Count 
Seydlitz Vandreczki, one of the ex-Kaiser’s 
most loyal courtiers. Count Westarp, Na- 
tionalist floor leader in the Reichstag, de- 
livered the principal address, in which he 
stressed the necessity of reaffirming con- 
servative principles “as regards the mon- 
archistic conviction, Prussian discipline 
and order in the State Administration.” 

Despite these and other monarchistic 
demonstrations, keen observers were of 
the opinion that the protagonists of mon- 
archy had no great desire to re-establish 
the old régime at the present time. Dy- 
nastic differences, notably between Prot- 
estant Prussian Hohenzollerns and Cath- 
olic Bavarian Wittelsbachs, questions of in- 
Gividuals such as whether the ex-Kaiser, 
the ex-German Crown Prince or the lat- 
ter’s eldest son should assume the Imperial 
Crown, and, most important of all, the 
Reich’s present military weakness, were 
some of the reasons upon which these ob- 
servers based their conclusions. The ac- 
tivities of the Bavarian Monarchists ex- 
cited national attention on Nov. 9, when 
Berlin newspapers openly charged that a 
plot was on foot to re-establish monarchy, 
and to crown Prince Rupprecht as King 
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of Bavaria; the charge was scoffed at by 
the Monarchists. 

According to the Berlin Morgenpost the 
Russian Government in negotiating with the 
Hohenzollern lawyers offered the sum of 
$200,000,000 in cash, castles, lands and pic- 
tures in settlement of their claims. This 
sum, it was stated, was in addition to 
$3,000,000 in gold sent to the ex-Kaiser the 
first year after the revolution. According 
to the same paper the Prussian Government 
offered the Hohenzollerns 150,000 acres of 
land and thirty-three castles if they would 
settle out of court. This offer, however, 
was refused by the former reigning family 
which demanded everything over which 
the Crown held administratorship during 
the monarchy. 

The Prussian Diet was the scene of a 
stormy dispute between the Nationalists 
and the Socialists on Oct. 16 when Deputy 
Gieseler of the ultra-reactionary Voelkische 
Party charged that Dr. Hartsiefer, Prussian 
Minister of Public Welfare, had been ar- 
rested in Vienna for intoxication and dis- 
orderly conduct. Violence was narrowly 
averted when the accused Minister ex- 
claimed that the charge was “an unscrupu- 
Icus lie and slander.” 

The Berlin municipal elections, held 
Oct. 25, resulted in substantial losses for 
the Right, the Nationalists alone making 
a slight gain. Socialist seats in the Board 
of Aldermen increased from 46 to 75, and 
Communist from 20 to 45. The Democrats 
also increased their representation but the 
Communists and Socialists together have 
118 Aldermen out of a total of 225 and, 
therefore, much to the dismay of the 
bourgeois, are in the control. In the elec- 
tions in the Memel territory 95 per cent. 
of the votes were cast for German parties. 

The first concrete result of the Russo- 
German commercial treaty was the con- 
clusion of a contract whereby the Soviet 
Government agreed to deliver 75,000 tons 
of benzine to Germany annually. This 
agreement, the German party to which is 
the German Petroleum Corporation, forms 
the sequel to a more comprehensive deal 
concluded in 1924 and wherein the Stand- 
ard Oil Company had a 40 per cent. 
share. The Standard is not participating 
in the present contract, but the German 
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concern aims to dispose of part of the 
Russian deliveries, which for the moment, 
censtitute a foreign monopoly of Russia’s 
henzine output, to firms abroad. It is pro- 
vided in the contract, however, that the 
Standard Oil shall have the right to buy in 
Russia on its own account. 

Reports of the German labor unions on 
Qct. 1 showed an increase in unemploy- 
ment in eight unions out of twelve. Per- 
centage of unemployment in the steel and 
iron branches was 5 per cent., against 
3% per cent. only three months ago. 

The new wave of American loans to 
German municipalities caused anxiety in 
official circles. The Finance Ministry cre- 
ated a new “Advisory Bureau for Foreign 
Credits” which was empowered to pass 
upon and, if necessary, restrict all munici- 
pal plans to borrow abroad. The bureau 
stated that such municipal borrowing on 
foreign markets severely hampered the 
foreign lending to German trade and agri- 
culture which needed foreign money im- 
mediately, whereas the municipalities were 
perfectly able to wait. 

Steps were taken to test the legality of 
the contract made by W. A. Harriman & 
Co. of New York and the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company of Montana with the 
Giesche Estad Heinz Mining Company of 
Germany and Poland. For this purpose an 
old and nearly forgotten law was revived 
whereby the Prussian State Attorney Gen- 
eral started action to show that the con- 
tract with the Americans was detrimental to 
German industry and hence to the wel- 
fare of the people and the nation, and, 
therefore, illegal. Meanwhile, pending the 
action of the Attorney General, a State 
Commissioner was appointed to investi- 
gate the entire deal, and so the contract 
cannot be applied before the report of 
this investigation has been passed upon 
by the Prussian Government. 

General Mueller, commander of the 
Saxon Reichswehr, was accidentally killed 
by a machine gun bullet during manoeu- 
vres on Oct. 29. He headed the Reichs- 
wehr troops which marched into Saxony 
to restore order after the Communist up- 
rising in 1923, Hugo Preuss, author of 
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the present German Constitution, also died 
during the month under review. 


Austria 
Le unrest with strikes or threats to 


strike seriously disturbed Austria 

during the month under review. Be- 
cause they failed to obtain a wage in- 
crease, the 7,000 bakers of Vienna stopped 
work on Nov. 3. Practically all bread 
shipped into the city, with the exception 
of a small amount smuggled in from sur- 
rounding villages, was quickly confiscated 
by the dissatisfied bakers, with the result 
that within a few hours after the strike 
had been called every bread shop was sold 
cut. During the four days that the strike 
lasted the pastry shops did a tremendous 
business. Proprietors of cafés and _ res- 
taurants were forced to take measures to 
prevent patrons from filling their pockets 
with breadstuffs. Institutions operated by 
the State and municipality have their own 
bakeries and, consequently, did not suffer, 
but private hospitals were not so fortunate. 
Thousands of housewives who knew how 
to make bread were unable to do so be- 
cause the stores were without the necessary 
yeast. The strike came to an end on Nov. 
6 when both parties agreed to accept the 
award of the Federal Arbitrations Board 
which gave the workers a 5 per cent. in- 
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crease. Newspapers were inclined to blame 
the Government for its failure to avert the 
strike. Employers contended that they 
were unable to grant a wage increase un- 
less the Government would abolish certain 
taxes and allow them to raise the price 
of bread. It was charged in some quarters 
that the employers and the bakers’ union 
were acting in collusion for the purpose 
of forcing the Government to grant these 
long-demanded concessions. The strike of 
workmen employed by the Alpine Montan 
Steel Corporation was also settled by yield- 
ing to the workers’ demand for a wage in- 
crease. 

The long-threatened strike of the 90,000 
Federal officials, comprising almost the 
entire Austrian civil service, continued to 
menace the nation. The officials main- 
tained that they were entitled to a wage 
increase sufficient to restore the standard 
of living in 1924. Such an increase, they 
said, was rendered necessary by the rise 
in food prices and by the increase in rents 
in the form of a municipal building tax. 
At the time this article went to press ne- 
gotiations between the Government and 
representatives of the officials had been 
broken off. The Government offered 25 
per cent. of one month’s salary to each em- 
ploye as a bonus; the officials originally 
demanded 50 per cent., but finally scaled 
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it down to 30 per cent. It was feared that 
5 per cent. difference might precipitate a 
strike which would paralyze the whole ma- 
chinery of the Austrian Republic with the 
exception of the mail, telegraph and rail- 
road services. 

The adoption on Oct. 14 of the Parlia- 
mentary resolution complying with the 
conditions laid down by the League of Na- 
tions respecting further League supervision 
ot Austrian finances led to a crisis which 
nearly cost Foreign Minister Mataja his 
portfolio. Following debate on the pro- 
posal, the Socialist Deputy, Austerlitz, in 
a statement before the Budget Committee 
accused Mataja of being responsible for 
the chilly relations existing between Aus- 
tria and Germany. Austerlitz said it was 
generally known that Italy wanted to ob- 
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tain a guarantee of the Brenner frontier 
at Locarno and that it would have been 
natural for the German Foreign Minister 
to discuss this matter with his Austrian 
colleague before the Locarno Conference 
convened. Such discussion, however, was 
impossible, the Socialist deputy declared, 
because Mataja would at once report the 
whole conversation to the French Minister! 
This charge, made on Oct. 15, was fol- 
Iewed the next day by another attack on 
the floor of Parliament where an editorial 
was read to the effect that Mataja had ob- 
tained improper financial advantages 
through assisting the Biedermann Bank. 
Mataja, in a letter to Chancellor Ramek, 
vigorously protested against the accusation. 
The Socialists demanded a Parliamentary 
inquiry. 


[ITALY] 


Third Anniversary of Fascist Revolution 


Radical Changes in the Italian State—New Relations of Capital and 
Labor—Destruction of Parliamentary Government—Attempt 
to Assassinate Mussolini 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


Professor of History, Vassar College 


march on Rome was celebrated during 


, | ‘HE third anniversary of the Fascist 
the last week of October throughout 


Italy. In Milan it was estimated that 50,- 
000 people filled the square in front of the 
cathedral where they welcomed Mussolini 
with wild enthusiasm. In his speech on this 
occasion he definitely and completely re- 
jected parliamentarism, saying: 

Fascism has now broken down all the dikes 
and overcome all obstacles and is marching to- 
ward its goal. This régime cannot be overthrown 
except by force. I must say once for all time 
that our sacred frontiers are those reached with 
war, and I must add that if tomorrow these 
frontiers are in any way placed at stake I would 
ask the King to draw his sword. 


The celebration in Rome included an 
aviation display, in which some three hun- 
dred flying machines participated, manoeu- 


vring in battle formation over the city, 
and a huge parade which, though it was 
limited to the Fascisti of the Roman prov- 
ince, numbered some 40,000 persons and 
took four hours to pass a given point. Si- 
gnor Farinacci, speaking on this occasion, 
declared that if Fascism had been in- 
transigent hitherto, it would be even more 
intransigent henceforth. Its policy would 
at the same time continue to be based on 
the monarchy, religion and the army. It 
would also continue its program of consti- 
tutional reform. “Italy, by virtue of 
Fascism,” he said, “is the only nation that 
has surmounted the post-war crisis.” 

Great as was the excitement on this occa- 
sion, it was far surpassed by the wild en- 
thusiasm for Mussolini which was aroused 
by the announcement that he had narrowly 
escaped assassination on Armistice Day. 














Nov. 4, the anniversary of the armistice 
with Austria, was celebrated with much 
solemnity throughout Italy. As a part of 
the Roman celebration Mussolini was to 
address the crowds gathered before the 
Palazzo Chigi. He was about to come out 
on the balcony when it was discovered by 
the police that Tito Zaniboni, a member of 
the Unitarian Socialist Party and formerly 
a member of the Italian Parliament, had a 
rifle trained directly on the spot where 
Mussolini was to stand. Zaniboni was 
promptly arrested. Several other arrests 
followed, among them that of General 
Luigi Cappello, one of the leaders in the 
fight of Freemasonry against Fascism. The 
whole matter was kept secret until the next 
day, when its announcement created a pro- 
found sensation and was followed by a 
demonstration of sympathy without paral- 
lel in Fascist history. Imposing demon- 
strations took place in Rome and all over 
Italy and floods of congratulatory mes- 
sages poured in upon Mussolini. It sub- 
sequently appeared that the plot was be- 
trayed by Signor Quaglia, Zaniboni’s secre- 
tary and close personal friend. According 
to the police the attempt was part of a 
conspiracy engineered by Freemasons and 
Socialists, many of whom, including a num- 
ber of prominent persons, were arrested in 
different parts of Italy. Much subversive 
propaganda literature was also seized. The 
object of the movement appears to have 
been to incile a counter revolution aimed 
at the overthrow of the reigning House of 
Savoy as well as of Fascism and the estab- 
lishment of a republic. Even the opposi- 
lion press joined in the expression of in- 
dignation at the plot. “At home and 
abroad,” the Tribuna wrote, “Mussolini is 
considered a kind of national emblem 
working with a kind of mystical exaltation 
which may be criticized in its details but 
whose loftiness of spirit and the nobility 
of whose ends cannot be denied.” The 
Government, on learning of the plot, took 
prompt action. Its measures included the 
occupation of all Masonic lodges, the dis- 
solution of the Unitarian Socialist party, 
the suspension of its official organ, Giusti- 
zia, the imposition of a severe press censor- 


ship, and the stern prohibition of all re- 
prisals, 
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Much discussion continued of the far- 
reaching program of constitutional reform 
which was brought forward during the 
month of October in a series of measures 
affecting the relations of capital and labor, 
the extension of the power of the Govern- 
ment over municipalities, the complete re- 
organization of the Senate on the basis of 
representation by trade or profession and 
the large increase in the power of the 
Premier. The agreement between the Con- 
federation of Industry and the Fascist 
Trade Unions was announced by Fascist 
leaders to be the symbol of the end of the 
old order, the substitution of the principle 
of cooperation for that of competition. 

The connection of trade unions, or syn- 
dicates, as they are called in Italy, with 
Italian politics is not new. Both Catholic 
and Socialist unions have been closely re- 
lated to political interests, and Fascist syn- 
dicalism may well be called the kernel of 
the present political situation. The move- 
ment was launched at Ferrara in October, 
1921, and the following January the organi- 
zation was officially registered as “La Con- 
federazione Nazionale delle Corporazioni 
Sindicali.” From that time these Fascist 
unions have been in hot competition with 
their earlier rivals, in which they have had 
the vigorous support of the Fascist Govern- 
ment. On Oct. 2, 1925, they won a decisive 
victory. This was the agreement by which 
the Confederation of Industry, said to rep- 
resent almost the whole of the Italian em- 
ployers of labor, and the Confederation of 
Fascist Trade Unions, representing some 
2,000,000 Fascist workers, promised to re- 
gard each other as the only organization 
empowered to negotiate respectively in 
the name of employers and employes in in- 
dustrial disputes. This involved the aboli- 
tion of shop committees and the substitu- 
tion of committees appointed by Fascist 
unions. Further provisions for the work- 
ing out of this plan were presented on Oct. 
6 by the Fascist Grand Council under the 
chairmanship of Premier Mussolini. Brief- 
ly, they are as follows: 

1. That for each art, craft, trade or profession 
one Fascist trade union (syndicate), representing 
the interests of the workers, and one corporation 
affiliated with the Confederacy of Industry, rep- 
resentins the interests of employers, be lawfully 
recognized and be subjected to State supervision ; 
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only syndicates or corporations being thus legally 
empowered to enter into collective labor contracts 
binding all the members of that particular art, 
craft, trade or profession. 

2. That all labor disputes be solved by a 
juridical body appointed by the State and repre- 
senting the interests of the nation; therefore 
that labor magistrates be instituted; that all 
legally recognized syndicates or corporations have 
the privilege of appeal to the labor magistrates, 
whose decision shall be considered binding for 
both sides; that labor magistrates be empowered 
to enforce their decisions by force if necessary; 
that all grievances of State employes or workers 
in public utility services be submitted to labor 
magistrates. 

3. That once a labor magistrate has been ap- 
pealed to, all strikes and lockouts are forbidden; 
that in any case lockouts or strikes in public 
utility services, strikes of State employes and 
political strikes be considered as crimes and be 
severely punished. 


In addition it was proposed that in each 
province there be instituted three corpora- 
tions representing respectively agriculture, 
industry and commerce, and the intellectu- 
al professions; that each of these corpora- 
tions be composed of two parts, one repre- 
senting the workers and the other the em- 
ployers; and finally that they elect their 
representatives to sit on the local councils 
of the municipalities and also representa- 
tives to Parliament. Thus in the syndicates 
the various categories of labor alone are 
included, while in the corporations are in- 
cluded both labor and capital. These 
propositions are an attempt to embody in 
legislation the principles set forth in the 
statutes of the Confederation. These stat- 
utes read in part as follows: 

Under the title of “National Confederation of 
Corporations” an association uniting, under the 
symbol of the Italian flag, citizens of both sexes 
and every religious denomination and belonging 
to all classes and types of intellectual and man- 
ual labor is being formed throughout the terri- 
tory under the rule of the Italian State. 

The Confederation, maintaining that the re- 
arrangement of society on a trade union basis 
should be developed by representing all cate- 
gories and classes, establishing among them a 
network of relationships, economic and juridical, 
for the purpose of determining and defining their 
respective social functions, declares that trade 
unionism is no longer the specific institutional 
feature belonging solely to the “labor” class, but, 
owing to the impulse originating from labor and 
passed on to all other classes, has become the 


institutional feature of the entire population and, 
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as such, is incorporated in and identified with 
the nation, as the supreme synthesis of the entire 
spiritual and material values of the race. 

The Confederation declares that the interest or 
duty common to all categories and classes consists 
in labor and in intensive and progressive produc- 
tion, adjusted to the growth of national require- 
ments; and in the fight against parasitism, waste 
of wealth, and extravagance on a large scale: 
since trade unionism expresses the needs of a 
society in which problems of production and 
cultivation hold the first place, submitting all 
organized productive forces to the direction of 
science and expert knowledge. 

The Confederation declares that the develop- 
ment of production presupposes and implies the 
growth of capital, to be invested continually in 
new or more perfect forms of labor; a growth 
which ought not to result from a curtailment of 
wages, so long as the latter are in accordance 
with industrial conditions and general cost of 
living. 

The Confederation declares that the increase 
of production and means of production imply 
not only the increase of the productive types, 
but at the same time the increase of the middle 
classes and an ever-growing diffusion of wealth 
and property; which also means that it will 
afford to the proletarian élites the possibility of 
acquiring and directly managing the instruments 
and materials of production and of rendering 
themselves indispensable both socially and _tech- 
nically. 

The Confederation declares that all classes are 
necessary, since each corresponds to a function 
forming one of that series of tasks indispensable 
for the due organization of labor and of produc- 
tion—for classes become more numerous as social 
functions become more numerous in an economic 
régime directed toward constantly increasing pro 
ductivity—so that progressive economic evolution 
can never lead to the abolition of classes because 
it would mean the retrogression or arrest of social 
functions in the field of labor. 

The Confederation declares that the dynamic 
law of civil history does not consist in the strug 
gle between classes, which means war among s0- 
cial functions, and still less in collaboration of 
classes, which means confusion; but rather in the 
struggle on the basis of ability, which means 
the struggle of the masses of the lower classes 
who have become capable of fulfilling the tasks 
of the upper classes, against the upper-class 
masses who have lost the ability to fulfill the 
tasks of their own class. 


Local government as well as industry 
was brought by the recent measures under 
the control of the Central Government. A 
law proposed by the Minister of the In- 














terior, Signor Federzoni, and approved by 
the Council of Ministers, established in 
every commune of less than 5,000 in- 
habitants, in place of an elected Mayor, 
an executive called a Podesta appointed 
by the Government. This regulation was 
also extended to towns having a larger 
population in cases where the Communal 
Council had been dissolved twice within 
a period of two years. Provision was also 
made for combining under a single Podesta 
two or more contiguous communes whose 
combined population was less than 5,000. 
According to the figures of the last census 
this law applies to over 7,000 of the ap- 
proximately 9,000 communes in Italy. In 
addition to the ordinary requirements a 
certain education qualification is de- 
manded. The term of office is five years 
with indefinite re-eligibility. The Podesta 
is assisted by a council varying in number 
according to the size of the com- 
mune and composed of represen- 
tatives of the chief trades and pro- 
fessions carried on there and 
named by the Prefect from a list 
sent in by the trade or profession 
to be represented. In the matter 
of eligibility to provincial and lo- 
cal councils and to local Govern- 
ment positions, membership in or- 
ganizations subversive of the State 
is made a reason for exclusion. 
Municipal self-government in 
Rome was also supplanted by plac- 
ing the City Administration in the 
hands of a Government appointee. 
As the seat of the National Govern- 
ment, Rome occupies a special po- 
sition and was thus put under a 
special form of administration, 
somewhat resembling that existing 
in the District of Columbia. The 
bill which was approved by the 
Council of Ministers on Oct. 8 
provided for a Governor appointed 
by royal decree, who is assisted 
by two Vice Governors, ten Rec- 
tors and an Advisory Council of 
eighty members, also appointed 
by royal decree. The powers of 
the Governor include those for- 
merly exercised by the Mayor, the 
Aldermen and the Municipal Coun- 
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cil. The ten Rectors have no deliberative 


powers, but are technical experts. The 
members of the Council are appointed on 
nomination either by the Cabinet or by the 
various local cultural, educational or in- 
dustrial institutions. 

Change im the composition of Parlia- 
ment had long been under discussion by 
the Fascisti. A Committee of Eighteen, 
frequ: itly referred to as the Solons, ap. 
pointed to consider the whole subject of 
Constitutional reform, was not agreed in 
its recommendations. One group proposed 
te leave the Senate practically unchanged, 
but to divide the Chamber of Deputies, 
keeping one-half as at present elected from 
districts on the basis of manhood suffrage, 
and having the other half elected from 
corporations on the basis of occupation. 
A second group forming a minority of 
the Committee of Eighteen excluded all 
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institutional representation from both 
chambers, while a single member favored 
inserting in the Senate representation based 
on occupation. It is this last plan which 
was adopted as the foundation of Musso- 
lini’s proposed changes. It was not pro- 
posed, however, to displace the present 
members of the Senate who are appointed 
for life on the basis of having held high 
office or of having contributed to the bene- 
fit of the nation in some notable way. But 
in time the Senate would be turned into 
a body of elective instead of life mem- 
bers, based entirely on trade and profes- 
sional affiliations and elected by the cor- 
porations. 

In regard to the Premier, it was pro- 
posed to make the holder of this office 
the head of a special legislative council 
endowed, among other functions, with that 
of presenting laws to Parliament. The 
plan involves such a strengthening of the 
Executive at the expense of the legislative 
power as to make the Premier practically 
independent of parliamentary control. 

It should be remembered that the 
Statuto Fundamentale del Regno granted 
by the King of Sardinia to his subjects in 
1848 is still in essence the basis of the 
present Constitution of Italy. The carry- 
ing out of the proposed reforms means 
nothing less than the abrogation of the 
Constitution of the Kingdom of Italy and 
the completion of the “Fascization” of the 
Italian State. The Fascist leaders were 
particularly enthusiastic about the agree- 
ment between capital and labor signed on 
Oct. 2. That day, they declared, “is an 
historical date. It celebrates the crum- 
bling of an irradicable antagonism be- 
tween two classes and so makes it possible 
to look forward with confidence to the 
economic future of the nation.” The crit- 
ics of the Government, on the other hand, 
were not slow to call attention to the ex- 
clusive character of an agreement which 
shut out all other than Fascist unions and 
to ask whether the advantages of coopera- 
tion were not too dearly bought if they 
were purchased -at the expense of liberty. 
This appears to have been the view of the 
workers’ group of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva, which declared that the 
agreement was incompatible with syndi- 


calist liberty. That it was the interests 
of the workers which Fascism had espec- 
ially at heart was the theme of an address 
by Signor Farinacci at Milan on Oct. 5. 
It was utterly untrue, he declared, that 
Fascism was opposed to the peasants and 
to the working classes. He reiterated that 
it was absolutely proletarian and, above 
all, rural, and that it could not be against 
the army of workers who were themselves 
the wealth of the nation. 

The substitution of an appointed Podesta 
for an elective executive in cities of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants was maintained by 
Fascist leaders to be an effort to lift local 
government out of the atmosphere of the 
petty and personal into the larger realm 
of ideas. It was an error, they asserted. 
to believe in the administrative capacity 
of every one who knew how to read and 
write and an absurd presumption to have 
confidence in universal efficiency. The 
opponents of change argued, on the other 
hand, that the opportunity tor civic ac- 
tivities, even in small communities, con- 
tributed to political education, that people 
were attached to their communal Govern- 
ment, that existing machinery sufficed for 
their supervision, that municipal adminis- 
tration ought to be subjected to popular 
control, and, finally, that it would be no 
easy task to find 7,000 Podesta who would 
be models of probity and justice. Fur- 
thermore, to distinguish between com- 
munes on the basis of size would mean 
the utter destruction of equality. 

Meanwhile the Government and _ the 
Fascist Party took vigorous steps to put an 
end to the lawlessness which had broken 
out in Florence and other places, especi- 
ally against Masonic lodges. The Prefect 
and the Chief of Police at Florence were 
placed on the retired list and the Fascist 
directorates at Florence and Rome were 
dismissed. Many members were expelled 
from the party and those arrested in the 
recent disturbances were turned over to the 
public prosecutor. Signor Farinacci an- 
nounced the following list of commands 
which all Fascist provincial leaders were 
charged to carry out with the utmost strict- 
ness: 

(1) It is the duty of the Fascist provincial 
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secretaries to see that the party is strictly disci- 
plined; the intransigence of the local party 
leaders must not be only political but moral 
in character. 

(2) No further recruits to be admitted into the 
Fascist party. 

(3) All the Fascist associations whose members 
disturb public order or work are to be disbanded. 

(4) All Fascist squads to be disbanded. 

(5) A full inquiry to be opened immediately 
on the activity and morality of all the members 
of the Fascist party; the Fascist membership 
ticket for 1926 shall not be given to those who 
are morally or politically unworthy to have it. 

(6) All Fascists must have an occupation; 
those who are unemployed and those who are 
unable to give a precise account of their way 
of living to be expelled. 

(7) The wearing of the black shirt on occa- 
sions other than those specified by the party 
leaders is strictly prohibited. 

(8) The carrying of arms and big sticks dur- 
ing Fascist processions and demonstrations is 
strictly forbidden. 

(9) All the members of the dissolved squads 
are invited to join the national militia. 

(10) All those who break discipline or commit 
unjustifiable acts of violence to be 


severely 
punished, 
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Opposition to Mussolini’s policy of cen- 
sorship was evident among the foreign 
journalists gathered at Locarno, a number 
of whom boycotted a gathering at which 
he addressed representatives of the press 

The Government on Oct. 27 issued a de- 
cree dissolving the Managing Board of 
the Italian Press Association and_ the 
bodies controlling the association’s other 
social institutions and providing for their 
control under Government supervision. 

The foreign policy of Italy was generally 
approved. The participation of Italy as 
one of the guarantors of the Locarno pact 
was hailed in Italy with enthusiasm and it 
was pointed out that she had obtained no 
guarantees for herself or other apparent 
compensation. 

Whatever plans Italy may have in re- 
spect to her immediate neighbors. she re- 
cently extended her contro] over northern 
Somaliland in Eastern Africa. This part 


of Italian Somaliland has been technically 
a part of Italy since 1889, but what was 
merely a protectorate was now brought 
under her actual rule. 


End of Martial Law in Bulgaria 


New Cabinet in Albania—Parliamentary Elections in Czechoslovakia 
—Communist Conspiracy Discovered in Hungary—Poland 





Bulgaria 


T was announced on Oct. 19 that the 

Cabinet had decided to terminate the 

state of martial law which had been in 
force since the bomb explosion in the 
Sveti Kral Cathedral on April 10, resulting 
in the loss of more than one hundred ond 
fifty lives. A committee of British women 
is raising a fund for the relief of the fami- 
lies and other dependents of Communists, 
Agrarians and other Bulgarian citizens 
who have been executed or jailed for al- 





and Russia Tend Toward Rapprochement 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


The 


leged complicity in that outrage. 
Sofia Government made provision for the 
dependents of the persons killed by the ex- 
plosion, but has been unwilling to do any- 
thing for those who looked to the perpe- 


trators or suspects for support. It should 
be recalled, of course, that the Government 
is struggling with the problem of taking 
care of thousands of political refugees 
from Russia, Greece, Yugoslavia and other 
countries. 


The country’s bumper crops of wheat 


and other cereals this year are expected to 
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8 per cent. loan of 
1922. Proceeds of the 
loan will be applied 
mainly toward the 
funding of short-term 
indebtedness, in keep- 
ing with the Govern- 
ment’s program of in- 
creasing its financial 
stability and strength- 
ening the credit posi- 
tion at home and 
abroad. 

The expected disso- 
lution of Parliament, 
arising from a dead- 
lock within the coali- 





tion supporting the 
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reduce materially the sufferings of the poor 
in the coming Winter. Under the direction 
of district bread dictators, whose fiats are 
backed up by their power to withhold flour 
from the bakers, several successive reduc- 
tions in price, for both white bread and the 
black bread of the poorer peasants, have 
been made since Spring, when bread was 
so dear as to cause much distress. 


Albania 


POLITICAL crisis during the last 

week of November resulted in the 
resignation of the twenty elected Sena- 
tors, leaving only six members appointed 
by the Government to carry on the work 
of the upper chamber. A new Cabinet was 
formed also; but it included all the mem- 
bers of the former one except two. 


Czechoslovakia 
A 825,000,000 bond issue of the Czecho- 


slovak Republic was offered to the 
investing public on Oct. 27 by the National 
City Company and associates and Hope & 
Co. of Amsterdam, Holland. The flotation 
is part of an authorized issue of $50,000.- 
000, and provision is made for a new loan 
up to that amount upon repayment of the 








Government, took place 
on Oct. 16, and writs 
were issued fixing Sun- 
day, Nov. 15, as the 
date of the elections 
for both houses. The 
attempt of the German bourgeois parties to 
induce all other Opposition parties to form 
a bloc for purposes of these elections came 
to naught, maily because the German Social 
Democrats considered such an arrangement 
premature. The normal alignment of par- 
ties threatened, however, to be consider- 
ably affected by the injection of a new 
and dominating issue, i. e., the relation of 
the State to the Catholic Church—more 
particularly, whether there shall be a “con- 
cordat” with the Vatican or complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State, which is the 
ideal of the anti-clerical groups. Every 
political element felt obliged to take a 
stand on this question, and the usual eco- 
nomic issues, such as labor legislation, 
land tenure and conservation, fell into the 
background. The parties most strongly 
opposed to a concordat were the Nation- 
alists and the Socialists. Seventy-six per 
cent. of the population, it may be added, 
is Roman Catholic. 

Zdenek Fierlinger, new Czechoslovak 
Minister to the United States, presented his 
credentials on Oct. 12. 

The Czechoslovak Statistical Department 
on Nov. 10 announced that during the year 
of 1925 twenty of the largest breweries 1n 
the State had gone out of business; it was 

















unofficially stated that the failure of these 
firms was due to a decreased demand for 
beer in the United States, to which nation 
much of the beverage had been exported. 


Greece 


F Jate domestic politics has hinged pri- 

marily on the attitude of parties and 
leaders toward the republican Constitution 
signed and proclaimed at the end of Sep- 
tember, and on the fixing of a date for the 
election of a national Parliament to super- 
sede the Constituent Assembly, dissolved 
when the Constitution was promulgated. 
Numerous monarchists are entirely op- 
posed to the republican régime, though 
they are rendered more or less innocuous 
by apparently hopeless division among 
themselves. There are other men and 
groups who bear no good will toward the 
system; late in October the Government 
felt obliged to procure the capture and de- 
portation of General Plastiras, who, as 
leader of the revolution of 1922, was large- 
ly responsible for the régime which mis- 
trusts him today. The latest official pro- 
nouncement on the time of the parliamen- 
tary election was made by the Premier, 
General Pangalos, on Oct. 19, when he 
stated that the date would be some time 
in February or early March. 


Poland 
REMIER GRABSKI and his Cabinet 


resigned on Nov. 13, following ineffec- 
tual efforts to adjust a difference of opin- 
ion between the Ministers and the Bank of 
Poland in regard to the method of main- 
taining the exchange value of the zloty, the 
Polish unit of currency. The Government’s 
resignation was the outcome of a series of 
political battles with the Seym, the Polish 
Parliament, which body opposed the Pre- 
mnier’s financial politics. 
In the domain of foreign affairs, the 
oulstanding fact of the period was the 
growing sentiment in favor of a rapproche- 


ment with Russia. The two countries are 


linked together by a great complex of eco- 
nomic interests which have survived all the 
various Russo-Polish conflicts and misun- 
derstandings, and it is considered that in 
the degree in which the Soviet State aban- 
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dons the idea of world revolution and con- 
centrates on ils own economic development, 
good relations across the frontier will in- 
crease. In his address at the reopening of 
the Seym (Parliament) on Oct. 6, Premier 
Grabski attributed much significance in 
this connection to the recent visit of M. 
Tchitcherin to Warsaw. 

The Government has been urging the 
Seym’s ratification of the Locarno treaties, 
to two of which Poland is a signatory. In 
submitting the treaties, Foreign Minister 
Skrzynski emphasized the importance of 
the reaffirmation of the Franco-Polish al- 
liance, and also laid stress on the larger 
comprehension of Polish policy manifested 
by the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The early days of October witnessed a 
three-day period of mourning in Lithuania 
for the loss of Vilna, occupied by the 
Polish General Zeligovski five years ago, 
counterbalanced by a round of celebrations , 
on the part of the Poles, graced by the 
presence of General Pilsudski. Unofficial 
war continues in the disputed territory, 
though the Jewish population, numbering 
80 per cent. of the total, remains strictly 
neutral, 

The appointment of John Ciechanowski, 
until recently Counselor of the Polish Le- 
gation in London, to succeed Dr. Wlady- 
slaw Wroblewski as Polish Minister to the 
United States, was announced at the end of 
October. The new Minister is expected to 
arrive in the United States about Dec. 1. 


Hungary 
EMORIES of privation and rapine 


under Communist rule are still vivid 
in Hungary, and the discovery of a con- 
spiracy aimed at a Red “putsch” roused 
much excitement during the early weeks of 
October. The plotters were members of 
the small Communist group which, under 
the leadership of Stephen Vagi, was or- 
ganized as the extreme Left Wing of the 
Socialist Party in September, 1924. Vagi 
and five of his lieutenants were arrested 
last June, and other members have been 
gathered in from time to time, including a 
former “people’s commissar,” Matthew 
Rakosi. Compromising evidence was re- 
ported to have been unearthed, and all 
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manner of wild rumors arose, among them 
the story that the preparatory propaganda 
was being directed by Bela Kun himself 
from Vienna. Popular apprehension 
played into the hands of the Government, 
and arrests multiplied, bringing down upon 
the authorities ringing denunciations from 
the Socialist organ Nepszava and other 
radical journals. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s presence in 
Hungary soon after the 
middle of October gave 
him an opportunity to 
warn the Budi_est Gov- 
ernment against using the 
situation as a pretext for 
suppressing the Hunga- 
rian Socialist Party, and 
to investigate the charges 
of maltreatment of the ar- 
rested persons by the po- 
lice. The bulk of the So- 
cialists are strongly op- 
posed to the Communist 
aims and tactics. 

The relations between 
the Vatican and Hungary, 
although friendly, contin- 
ued unsettled, principally 
because of the provisional 
basis of the Budapest Gov- 
ernment. <A_ real issue 
was involved in the dis- 
puted right of the present 
head of the State to nomi- 
nate and confirm high ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, and it was under- 
stood that Premier Bethlen would welcome 
an opportunity for a definite settlement. 
There have been some negotiations on the 
form of oath to be taken by the newly in- 
stalled Bishops. 

It was given out by the State Department 
at Washington on Oct. 22 that Countess 
Karoli, wife of the President of the short- 
lived Hungarian Republic of 1918-19, had 
been denied the privilege of coming again 
into the United States. Her object was 


to visit friends in Pennsylvania and ar- 
range a lecture tour; but the American 
Consul in Paris refused to visa her pass- 
port, and his action was confirmed by 
Secretary Kellogg and upheld by President 
Coolidge. The ground for action was the 
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alleged revolutionary character of the 
Countess’s political views. 

On Oct. 29 the Government definitely 
fixed the gold basis of the new monetary 
unit, the florin, to take effect Jan. 1. The 
value of the new florin will be 12,500 
paper kronen, and the ratio of the dollar 
to the florin will be 100 to 533. 

Jeremiah Smith Jr., 
League of Nations Com- 
missioner for Hungary, 
left Budapest on Oct. 31 
for a two months’ vaca- 
tion in the United States. 


Rumania 
COLLAPSE of the 


grain market during 
the first two weeks of Oc- 
tober led to numerous 
business failures whose 
repercussions were felt 
throughout Central Eu- 
rope. A main cause was 
the fact that after the 
grain exporters of Braila 
and Bucharest sold (last 
Spring) a large part of 
the wheat crop for Au- 
tumn delivery abroad, the 
Government procured the 
enactment of a_ heavy 
export duty, which made 
it impossible for the grain 
to be delivered at the con- 
tracted prices. But another source of trouble 
was the huge quantities of Russian wheat 
dumped by the Soviet Government on West- 
ern markets. Russia was thus left with its 
bumper crop largely on its hands and se- 
vere distress ensued. To meet the emer- 
gency the Cabinet decided on Oct. 7 to re- 
duce the export taxes on grain, although, 
on the alleged ground that a complete re- 
peal would cause a rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, such a thoroughgoing remedy was 
withheld. 

The whole affair affords another illus- 
tration of the short-sighted policy of the 
Liberal Government, dominated by the 
Bratiano brothers, which for years has held 
the country back from the recovery and 
development to which its resources entitle 
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it. The Liberal Party is one of the closest 
knit and most powerful political groups in 
the world, controlling 90 per cent. of the 
countrys banks and shaping the economic 
policies of the kingdom entirely in accord- 
ance with the private interests of the party 
leaders. There is evidence, however, that 
it is being driven by circumstances to relax 
somewhat its well-known policy of “Ruma- 
nia for the Rumanians”; because, though 
the kingdom is one of the most self-suf- 
ficing countries in the world, even it, events 
have shown, cannot live unto itself alone. 

Politically, too, the Liberals are not in 
as strong a position as formerly. The elec- 
tions of chambers of agriculture held at 
the end of September showed strong feeling 
against the party in the rural districts, and 
efforts to bring about a coalition of the 
Opposition groups—the Nationalists under 
Professor Yorga, the Transylvanians under 
M. Mainu, the Tsarantist Peasants. and 
General Averescu’s People’s Party—are 
more promising of success than at any 
other time in the past. Nationalists and 
Transylvanians are already working io- 
gether. 


Yugoslavia 

N Oct. 18, when the closing of one ses- 
sion of the Skupstina and the opening 

of a new one was impending, Premier 
Pashitch yielded for the first time to the 
general demand that he explain the cir- 
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cumstances under which, and the reasons 
for which, the recent agreement with M. 
Raditch and his Croatian Peasant Party 
was entered into. The explanation was 
given in a speech to the Radical Deputies 
in their club, and was, in general, to the 
effect that, confronted with the alternatives 
of working with the Croats and with M. 
Pribitchevitch’s Dissident Democrats, he 
had chosen the former as allies on the 
ground that such an arrangement would be 
“broader and more important to the coun- 
try.” The effect of the statement was to 
strengthen the position of the Croats and 
further weaken that of the Dissidents. 

The Albanian Parliament on Oct. 14 
ratified the boundary delimitation in the 
vicinity of Sveti Naum, as worked out by 
the Council of Ambassadors, and two days 
later it was stated officially at Belgrade 
that all frontier questions in which Yugo- 
slavia is interested were now settled. 

The attack made recently by Italians up- 
on the Yugoslav Consulate at Trieste, de- 
veloped into an international incident. The 
Italian Government on Nov. 8 offered for- 
mal apologies to Yugoslavia; on the same 
day, however, violent anti-Italian demon- 
strations occurred throughout this country. 
The anti-Italian riots, which included a 
raid on the Italian Consulate at Belgrade, 
provoked resentment in Rome, and the 
Italian Government on Nov. 10 sent a note 
to Yugoslavia demanding “satisfaction.” 


Soviet’s Fight Against Profiteers 
By ARTHUR B. DARLING 





N the eve of the conference at Lo- 

carno between Germany and the 
Allies, Tchitcherin, Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, visited Poland and Ger- 
many. The purpose of his journey was re- 
vealed by Izvestia, the official organ of the 
Soviet Government. He went io offer the 
friendship of Russia to Poland on the pre- 
sumption that it was threatened with isola- 
lion in Europe. He sought to impress upon 
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Germany the Russian opinion that a secu- 
rity pact between France and Germany 
under the guarantee of Great Britain would 
be a British victory. Although Tchitcherin 
failed to keep Poland and Germany from 
the conference at Locarno, he gained a cor- 
dial reception in Warsaw, and while in 
Berlin he expedited the negotiation of a 
new commercial treaty with Germany. So- 
viet officials declared that it gave marked - 
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advantages to Russia. A person close to 
the Soviet Foreign Office, although not 
permitted to state the exact terms, sum- 
marized the treaty for representatives of 
the foreign press as follows: 

Germany agrees to support our efforts to get 
commercial credits from the German banks. Ger- 
many gives Russia the benefit of a minimum 
tariff. Germany recognizes the Russian claims to 
a twelve-mile maritime limit, although a German 
company gets a fishery concession in Russian 
waters. Germany recognizes the extra-territoriality 
of the Russian trade delegation’s premises and 
validity of the Soviet monopoly of foreign trade. 
Germany agrees that decisions of the arbitration 
courts are only valid so far as they do not con- 
flict with Russian laws. Germany allows the im- 
portation of Russian cattle, swine, meat, game 
and so forth to an extent unknown before the 
great war. 


The Soviet Government decided to shift 
its Minister, Rakovsky, from London to 
Krassin’s post in Paris. It is a fair conjec- 
ture that this move is to make possible new 
overtures for the settlement of questions at 
issue between France and Russia, particu- 


larly the matter of the French pre-war 


loans to the Czar’s Government. Last 
Summer, Krassin was authorized to make 
an offer practically equivalent to recogni- 
tion by the Soviet of the principle that 
those debts should be paid. It would seem 
now that Rakovsky may have instructions 
to approach the subject of actual payment. 
Although, according to the reports of an 
American correspondent in Moscow, the 
Soviet authorities have no immediate neces- 
sity for foreign credits, they think that 
the establishment of credits, now seriously 
hampered by pre-war obligations, will ac- 
celerate the economic recovery of Russia 
and lessen the complaints of the peasantry 
over high prices and scarcity of manufac- 
tured goods. 

From other quarters information comes 
to add weight to the surmise that the So- 
viet leaders are anxious to establish credits 
abroad. It was reported at Riga, in Latvia, 
that the Soviet Government had appointed 
twelve distinct commissions to negotiate 
simultaneously in Germany, France, Great 
Britain and the United States. They are 
authorized to order equipment for Russian 
industries, to the amount of £27,000,000, 
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on condition that credit for three years be 
granted. 

That the Soviet authorities have found 
greater need for credits abroad than they 
would like to admit, was indicated by 
Kamenev at a meeting of workers in the 
Communist Party at Moscow on Oct. 20. 
He told his fellow “actives” that bad 
weather had reduced the harvest some 
3,900,000 tons and that the Government 
would be able to export not more than 
6,000,000 tons of wheat. He added that, 
by hoarding for higher prices in the 
Spring, the peasants were upsetting the 
Government’s plan to export to the world 
market. The Government, in fact, had 
been considerably disappointed in its hope 
that it could maintain stable prices on 
grain while at the same time facilitating the 
distribution of manufactured goods among 
the peasantry. 

In spite of well-laid plans to hold both 
grain and goods at normal prices, specula- 
tion has forced both to higher levels. Offi- 
cials claim that private traders bought up 
from the State trusts cotton, leather and 
iron goods which the peasants would 
require and also overbid the State or- 
ganizations for the peasants’ grain. In 
consequence, the peasantry as a whole 
failed to gain materially from its “bumper 
crop,” the Soviet Government could not 
secure grain at a price low enough to make 
export profitable, and the private traders 
alone gained the profits. To remedy this 
evil, Dzerzhinski, head of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, announced on Oct. 31 the 
appointment of a committee to prosecute 
all persons whether they were private trad- 
ers or members of the State trusts who 
worked in collusion to cause the specula- 
tive rise of prices. 

The Soviet Department of Justice re- 
cently investigated the activities of the 
Moscow Building Administration and 
found evidence of wholesale graft. Fifty 
employes, engineers, technicians, architects 
and bookkeepers were arrested, as well as 
thirty contractors and private business 
men. The most flagrant case was that of 
one Epiphanov, an engineer connected with 
the paving department, where a shortage of 
$150,000 was discovered. The contractors 














claimed that a little “sweetening” was al- 
ways necessary to get a contract; the em- 
ployes retorted, “they were always offering 
us money, so we took it.” 

Zinoviev, head of the Third Interna- 
tional, leader of the Communist organiza- 
tion in Leningrad, and reputed to hold with 
Stalin and Kamenev control over the Com- 
munist Party, has just been rebuked by the 
Northwest Communist Party Council, and 
his henchman, the secretary of the Com- 
munist group in Leningrad, has been trans- 
ferred to another post. Some observers in 
Moscow see the influence of Stalin behind 
these actions and presume that, having de- 
feated Trotsky, Stalin is now seeking to 
humble the aspirations of yet another 
prominent revolutionist before the will of 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

Priests of the Orthodox Church recently 
petitioned the Soviet Government for the 
privileges of voting, holding office, pub- 
lishing religious literature and having edu- 
cational facilities for their children equal 
to those that have been given to children 
of laborers and peasants. Premier Rykov 
was obliged to reply that priests could not 
enjoy equal civil status with citizens of the 
Soviet State until special legislation had 
been passed. 

On Nov. 1 the Moscow Soviet decided to 
place its juvenile vagrants in peasant fam- 
ilies among the villages. Two orphan chil- 
dren are to be alloted to each family, un- 
der the guardianship of the local Soviet. 
The peasant charged with their care will 
he compensated with a small grant of land 





Estonia 


R. PIIP, Estonian Minister to the 
United States, reached an agree- 
ment with the Foreign Debt Com- 
mission of the United States on Oct. 28. 
Estonia’s funded indebtedness to the United 
States was set at $13,830,000. It has the 
option to make semi-annual cash payments 
totaling $1,000,000 on or before Dec. 15, 
1930. The bonds to be issued will mature 
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and from five to ten rubles monthly for 
each child. Official figures indicate that 
the number of such vagrants of both sexes 
in the cities of Moscow, Leningrad, Khar- 
kov and Kiev is about 300,000. 

The Russo-Japanese railroad conference 
opened on Oct. 17. The leader of the So- 
viet delegation denied that its purpose was 
political. He asserted that only technical 
problems would be discussed, that the ob- 
ject of the conference was “to establish 
through passenger traffic from Tokio to 
Paris in eleven days” and to develop a pro- 
gram of construction and improvement 
that would make possible through freight 
service from a Pacific seaport to a Western 
European terminal. But the American cor- 
respondent who watched the arrival of a 
“score of Japanese delegates, a dozen or 
more Chinese from the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, with several Russians—to say 
nothing of Mongolians’—was convinced 
that there was much more under way than 
a mere technical discussion of railroading. 

The Soviet War Minister, General Mik- 
hail Frunze, died on Oct. 31. He was one 
of the old members of the Communist 
Party, having taken part in the revolution 
of 1905. He entered the Imperial Army 
under an assumed name and led the sol- 
diers’ revolt in 1917. Later he successfully 
beat off the White Armies of Kolchak and 
Wrangel. Last January he succeeded Trot- 
sky as head of the War Office. Clement 
Voroshilov, who has been commander of 
the Moscow military district and a member 
of the War Council, was appointed as 
Frunze’s successor. 


serially over a period of sixty-two years 
and will bear interest at 3 per cent. up to 
Dec. 15, 1932, and at 314 per cent. there- 
after. The Estonian Minister declared with 
satisfaction that the agreement with the 
United States marked the end of the period 
of readjustment of the debts which Estonia 
contracted with foreign powers during its 
struggle for independence from the Bol- 
shevist Government of Russia. 


On Oct. 16 Ado Birk, Minister to Russia 
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and a former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
took the office of Foreign Minister, re- 
cently resigned by K. R. Pusta. President 
Jaakson issued a formal statement that Mr. 
Pusta had resigned for reasons of a per- 
sonal nature and flatly denied that the Es- 
tonian Government had been obliged to 
yield Pusta’s resignation to demands from 
Soviet Russia. 

General Laidoner, former Commander- 
in-Chief of the Estonian Army, was ap- 
pointed on Sept. 28 as the representative 
of the League of Nations to investigate the 
situation in Mosul. 


Lithuania 


JARLIAMENTARY elections in Memel 
(Klaipeda) ended with a victory for 
those parties which wish autonomy and a 
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plebiscite to determine the sovereignty of 
the territory which the Council of Ambassa- 
dors awarded to Lithuania, after Memel, 
city and territory, had been seized by the 
Lithuanians by armed force. The parties for 
autonomy, made up chiefly of Germans, 
cast 47,466 votes and won twenty-nine seats. 
The pro-Lithuanian parties polled only 
3,677 votes and secured one seat. The vot- 
ing of Communists and other minorities 
was negligible. If these figures mean any- 
thing, they signify that Lithuanian author- 
ity in Memel is not popular with the popu- 
lation. 

Meantime, Lithuania continued to resist 
Polish desires to place consular officers 
in Memel to look after the interests of 
Polish lumber merchants who use the Nie- 
men River and the port. 

The new Lithuanian Cabinet, as an- 

nounced in Kaunas (Kovno) on 


Sept. 25, is constructed as follows: 
M. Bistras—Prime Minister and Na- 
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tional Defense. 
M. Rernys—Foreign Affairs. 
M. KarveLtis—Finance. 
M. EnpztuLaitis—Interior. 
M. Krupavicitus—Agriculture. 
M. Karosiis—Justice. 
M. Koxantas—Education. 
M. Stizys—-Communications. 
M. Starxkus—State Controller. 


Latvia 
EH ORTY-FOUR parties, with ap- 


proximately 600 candidates. 
contested the 100 seats in the new 
Parliament; twenty-six parties 
gained places. Some Latvian pa- 
pers were disgusted with the 
“American methods” employed by 
the politicians. The Minister of 
Education and head of the Demo- 
cratic Centre Party was charged 
with seeking a bribe of $2.000 
from distillers of vodka for the 
votes of his party against the law 
to close liquor dispensaries on 
Sunday. Latvian Jews were dis- 


appointed because the six Jewish 
parties nominated thirty candi- 
dates and so split the Jewish vote 
that they lost two seats in Parlia- 
ment. 


A. B. D. 
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Conspiracy to Overthrow Spanish Directorate 


Riff War Quiescent—Cabinet Changes in Portugal—Elections in 
Switzerland—Verner Ryden, Noted Pacifist, Appointed 


ish dictatorship was to last continued 

to come up on every prominent pub- 
lic occasion in the kingdom. General de 
Rivera repeated his previous assertions 
that Spain was not yet ready for such a 
development. At Tetuan, on Oct. 5, the 
Dictator denied rumors of the immediate 
return of civil government, adding that it 
would require at least three years more 
to rid the country of corrupt practices. 
The Directorate was now studying various 
constitutional reforms, including a law reg- 
ulating labor contracts, and also a “Mus- 
solini law” for the prevention of disturb- 
ances of public order, and providing for 
the seizure of the property of persons 
guilty of such disturbances. 

At a banquet given to General de Rivera 
on Oct. 16 he made a similar address, 
saying that in due time he would hand over 
the reins of office to the Patriotic Union, 
but that such action might not be taken 
for some years. Prosecution of the Riff 
war in Spanish Morocco provinces must 
continue, because that region had become 
the scene of international intrigue and a 
dumping ground for surplus war stocks. 
As to economic problems, they might be 
left over to a Government having prospects 
of a longer life. 

During the first weeks of November evi- 
dence multiplied in Madrid that a conspir- 
acy to overthrow General Primo de Rivera 
and the Directorate had been discovered 
among discontented officers of the army. 
The police on Nov. 3 broke up a meeting 
at the Military Club, the majority of those 
present being subalterns and younger of- 
ficers. Most of the younger and more 
fiery participants were arrested. On the 
following day five captains and a colonel 


, ‘HE question as to how long the Span- 
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on the Director’s own staff were taken into 
custody, and special guards were placed 
about the military barracks, public build- 
ings and homes of the members of the 
Government. The matter did not alter the 
plans of the Dictator to go to Spanish 
Morocco; he left, as had been scheduled, 
on the day of these arrests. General de 
Rivera reached Tetuan on Nov. 10, and 
officiated at inaugural ceremonies for the 
new Caliph, Carlos II]. Meanwhile prose- 
cution of the alleged anti-Government con- 
spirators continued at home; on Nov. 11, 
several suspects were arrested in Barcelona, 
and it was officially stated by Govern- 
ment representatives that a plot to under- 
mine the army had been discovered. 
Opponents of the present régime in 
Spain insist, among other things, that the 
Government is not living up to the qualifi- 
cations required of a member of the 
League of Nations. A letter issued by the 
Catalonian Culture Committee complains 
of political persecution in Barcelona, and 
challenges the right of Spain to be a par- 
ticipant in the League. It says in part: 
The Covenant of the League compels its mem- 
bers to be ruled by democratic principles, in 
accordance with the people’s wishes and in con- 
formity with their particular necessities. Every 
two years, at least, public opinion should be con- 
sulted. In September, 1923, a group of insurgent 
generals seized by force the Government of Spain 
and formed a military dictatorship, after sup- 
pressing the constitutional guarantees, violating 
the most elementary rights of man and destroy- 
ing every vestige of personal freedom. The right 
of criticism is non-existent, as it is considered as 
an attack upon State policy. The last general 
elections were held in the Spring of 1923. Since 
then the Spanish people have been deprived of 
their legitimate representatives. Parliament has 
been suppressed. The provincial and municipal 
representation has been substituted “en masse” 
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by obscure individuals appointed by the military. 
Under the circumstances, the presence of Spain 
in the League of Nations is an open challenge to 
the democratic principles and ideals of all civi- 
lized countries and makes this international body 
morally responsible before the world for a situa- 
tion in direct contradiction to the League’s prin- 
ciples, ideals and interests. 


The Patriotic Union now has a newspa- 
per of its own, La Nacion, the first num- 
ber having appeared on Oct. 19 under the 
editorship of Colonel Rico, who until re- 
cently held the post of chief military censor 
to the Directory. In its first leading article 
La Nacion professed that it is free from all 
party passion, and claimed to represent 
solely the opinions of those who, belonging 
to all ranks of society, have joined the 
Patriotic Union for the patriotic purpose of 
reviving Spain. 

A tariff war between Spain and Germany 
went into effect on Nov. 8. It was feared 
that this would prove a serious matter for 
Spanish fruit growers, as Germany had 
been one of their largest customers. As a 
consequence of the embargo on grapes by 
both Germany and the United States some 
300,000 barrels of this fruit were left to 
decay on the wharves of Almeria. Students 
of the situation said that a continuation of 
the trouble would mean that the whole 
province would suffer enormous loss and 
be deprived of its greatest industry and 
source of wealth. 

The war in Morocco came to a virtual 
standstill on account of the rainy season, 
which for the next five months will render 
difficult any military movements on the 
part either of the Franco-Spanish forces or 
of the Riff tribesmen. The Spanish on their 
side succeeded in capturing Adjir, the capi- 
tal city of the Riffs, although it was held for 
a long time by a very small force. Doubt- 
Jess peace is desired on all sides, but the 

Riffs are not of the same mind as to terms. 
They are in an almost inaccessible region, 
easily defended by their methods of war- 
fare, and with their simple demands for 
sustenance it becomes a matter of endur- 
ance. Vincent Sheean, the American cor- 
respondent who, during the last few months 
has traveled all over the Riff territory, es- 
timated that supplies of ammunition, food 
and other resources were sufficient to keep 
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up resistance for another year. The final 
outcome will depend much upon the fi- 
delity of the tribes which Abd-el-Krim, by 
friendship or by force, has drawn into al- 
liance. Meanwhile the Riffs are within 
cannon shot of the Spanish camp at Tetuan 
and at intervals send over shells for re- 
minders. 


Portugal 


ig was officially announced at Lisbon on 
Oct. 30 that General Vieira de Rocha. 
Minister of War, had accepted the post of 
Minister of the Colonies, and that Lieut. 
Col. José de Mascarenhas had been ap- 
pointed Minister of War. 


Switzerland 
A TREATY of arbitration and concilia- 


tion between Switerland and Greece 
was signed by the representatives of these 
nations and ratification was expected. 
The Journal de Genéve announced that 
this act took place at Geneva, which city 
was one of the focal points of philhellen- 
ism in the past. 

The Federal Legislature adjourned Oct. 
3, after considerable activity, at least in 
quantity. The National Assembly dis- 
cussed 229 bills and proposals, acted on 
72 motions, 55 interpellations and settled 
110 minor questions. Among other things 
the Council of States (Senate) adopted 
unanimously a law for the suppression of 
white slave traffic and the publication of 
obscene literature. After long discussion 
it was voted to continue the Government 
monopoly of the sale of grain as the best 
method to insure a sufficient supply for 
the country. The Chambers sitting to- 
gether elected a new Judge of the Supreme 
Court in the person of Dr. Georg Leuch 
of the Cantonal Court of Berne. He is 
only 37 years of age, but has already had 
a wide experience in legal and economic 
affairs. 

Representatives of the Swiss Socialist 
organizations on Nov. 12 announced the 
opening of a campaign for the complete 
disarmament of Switzerland; Socialist 


newspapers published statistics showing 
that Switzerland, in proportion to its pop- 
ulation, 


maintains the most expensive 
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army in Europe. It was not felt that the 
campaign was likely to be successful. 

Elections to both houses of the Federal 
Legislature took place on Oct. 25. Very 
little change in party alignment was ex- 
pected and unofficial reports confirmed 
this expectation. The party division as 
shown by election returns was as follows: 
Radicals, “more or less liberal,” 58; 
Roman Catholic Conservatives, 41, losing 
three seats to the Socialists, who will now 
have 46; Agricultural Party (Paysans), 
34; Liberals, 10; Democrats from East 
Switzerland, 3; others, including two Com- 
munists, 6; total, 198. In recent years 
the Radicals have been hard pushed by 
the split which resulted in the formation 
of the Agricultural or Farmers Party. 

A constitutional amendment was also 
adopted by popular vote, which places the 
chief control of the settlement of foreign- 
ers in Switzerland in the hands of the 
Federal Government, a matter which hith- 
erto has been within the competence of the 
cantons. 

The news that the United States Gov- 
ernment had procured indictments against 
Thomas W. Miller, former Custodian of 
Alien Property, together with presentments 
against several German and Swiss indi- 
viduals and corporations, elicited from the 
Société Suisse pour Valeurs Métaux of 
Basle, which company was mentioned in 
the case, an indignant denial of any 
wrongdoing. 

The funeral of Herr Alfred Stoos, late 
Chief Justice of the Federal Supreme 
Court, occurred on Sept. 23 at Berne, and 
was attended by numerous Federal, can- 
tonal and university authorities. 

The new Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Basle and Lugano, Joseph Ambuhl, was 
consecrated at Solothurn on Sept. 27. Part 
of the ceremony is the oath of submission 
to the authorities of Switzerland, accord- 
ing to the concordat with the Vatican. 

To a country littered with billboards 
and gasoline shanties it may be interesting 
to note that the St. Gall branch of the 
Society for the Preservation of Picturesque 
Switzerland has petitioned the Federal 
Railway Board to place a proposed high 
tension electric trarsmission line under 
ground between Pfaffikon and Rapper- 
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swyl, as otherwise the tall supports with 
eight cables would destroy forever the 
charm of one of the finest landscapes in 
Switzerland. 

The centennial of the birth of the poet 
and novelist Conrad Ferdinand Meyer was 
celebrated at various places in Switzerland. 


Holland 


T was announced in November that 
Queen Wilhelmina, in pursuance of the 

Government’s recently inaugurated econ- 
omy policy, had notified all her employes 
that their salaries would be cut by 10 per 
cent. from Jan. 1, 1926. In doing this her 
Majesty simply followed the example set 
by her various Government departments, 
where salaries have been readjusted in a 
downward direction. 

The press of Amsterdam was aroused by 
the news of the assassination of one Dutch 
officer and the wounding of another in 
one of the Dutch East Indian possessions, 
and an attack upon a Dutch patrol by na- 
tives in another district. The newspapers 
urged that the greatest vigilance was neces- 
sary if Holland wished to avoid having to 
face a dangerous home-rule movement on 
the part of the strongly organized and 
well-armed population in the future. On 
the other hand, the Colonial Office at The 
Hague asserted that there was no cause for 
uneasiness. 

A recent cablegram indicated that the 
Fundamentalists are not all on this side of 
the Atlantic. It was reported that Dr. Van- 
geelkerken, a Dutch clergyman of the Cal- 
vinist Church, had been summoned to ap- 
pear shortly before a special synod to an- 
swer charges of having cast doubt on the 
conversational ability of the serpent, as 
told in Genesis. 


Denmark 


CANDINAVIA is divided into different 

political nations, but the cultural and 
social solidarity of the group is indis- 
putable. More than once in history the 
three main nations (Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark) have been forged into political 
unity by conquest, and the dreamers have 
visions of a permanent union. The latest 
sponsor of this idea is an Arctic poet who 
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looks for early realization of his dream. 
In Copenhagen on Oct. 17, Gunnar Gun- 
narsson, considered the greatest living Ice- 
landic poet, an ardent champion of close 
cooperation for the Scandinavian peoples, 
outlined at a public meeting a scheme for a 
Scandinavian Republic, which would in- 
clude Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Iceland, along lines similar to the 
union of the United States. Gunnarsson 
proposed that this republic be headed by a 
President elected by popular vote. 

The speech made a sensation, for Gun- 
narsson intimated that his idea is supported 
by prominent men in all the countries 
mentioned and announced that a series of 
public propaganda meetings will be held 
in Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm and Hel- 
singfors. 

A group of Danish cities in November 
obtained from American bankers a loan 
of $7,000,000. Twenty-six municipalities 
are represented in this loan, which is under 
the supervision of the Danish Government. 
It is officially stated that no default has 
ever occurred on any of these cities’ obli- 
gations. Proceeds of the present issue will 
be used to retire floating indebtedness and 
for the construction and improvement of 
revenue-producing enterprises. The twen- 
ty-six cities obtaining the loan include 
some of the most important industrial cen- 
tres in Denmark. 


Sweden 


A BITTER political controversy was 
** aroused by the appointment to the 
post of Controller General of the Army 
of Verner Ryden, who had previously 
served as Minister of Education and Cults 
in a Branting Cabinet. Mr. Ryden’s well 
known anti-militaristic views have made 
him the special béte noir of the Con- 
servatives, including many high ranking 
officials who will now be placed under 
his orders. His ability and vigor as an 
administrator are admitted, however. on 
all sides. Prior to entering public affairs 
Mr. Ryden was a schoolmaster. 
Economists of Sweden continued to take 
an optimistic view of conditions in that 
country in spite of certain depressing fac- 
tors. The Svenska Dagblad pointed out 
the favorable elements in the situation, 
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which are the absence of any serious labor 
troubles and the presence of good crops. 
with consequent increase in home orders 
for Swedish products and the stimulation 
of industry. The position of State banks 
is strong, while the position of private 
banks has been strengthened. The trade 
balance is more favorable, the figures for 
the first eight months of 1925 showing an 
increase in exports of 10 per cent. and a 
decrease in import surplus of nearly 50 
per cent. 

Notwithstanding the depression in the 
metal trades and in the shipping outlook 
the situation in Sweden is looked upon as 
more favorable than is to be found in 
most European countries. 

Reports coming by way of Locarno in- 
dicated that Sweden’s match trust, sup- 
ported by American capital and by a num- 
ber of American factories, was about to 
enter the Oriental market, hitherto domi- 
nated by the Japanese match trust. 

The date for the departure of Crown 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus and Crown 
Princess Louise of Mountbatten on their 
coming visit to the United States was an- 
nounced as May 15, 1926. While in this 
country the heir to the Swedish throne will 
attend the unveiling of the monument to 
John Ericsson at Washington, D. C.. and 
later will make a tour of the Eastern and 
Middle States, proceeding probably as fas 
as the Pacific Coast. 

An inventory recently made of the con- 
tents of Sweden’s churches revealed an un- 
suspected national fortune of about $27.- 
000,000. Many of the older churches, dat- 
ing from the Middle Ages, contain art 
treasures of great value. 

The earnings of the Swedish merchant 
marine for 1924 were declared to total 
237,200,000 kronor. After a century of 
existence the Swedish savings banks show 
deposits corresponding to $103 for each 
inhabitant, which is claimed to be a world’s 
record, 

It was announced at Stockholm on Nov. 
12 that the Nobel Physics Prize for 1921 
had been awarded to Karl Manne Georg 
Siegbahn, Professor of Physics at Lund 
University, Sweden. The Academy of 
Medicine announced that the 1925 Nobel 
Prize in Medicine would not be awarded 
this year. 














[TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST] 


Turkey Mobilizes for National Defense 


French Bombardment of Damascus Evokes Severe Criticism—Egypt 
Welcomes New British High Commissioner—Persia Deposes 
Shah—Iraq’s Dependence Upon Mosul—Peace in Palestine 


ported that the Turks had called to 
the colors four classes of recruits, 
and that they had concentrated at Jeziret 
Ibn Omar an army consisting of four divi- 
sions of infantry and three divisions of 
cavalry. Rumor had it also that the Gulfs 
of Ismid and Smyrna had been mined and 
that preparations were being made to mine 
the Dardanelles. At the same time notices 
appeared in the Turkish press to the effect 
that Turkey was not preparing deliberately 
for war, but was taking measures of na- 
tional defense; ‘Turkey could expect noth- 
ing from the League of Nations, which 
would never have the courage to oppose 
Great Britain; Turkey’s only hope rested 
in British public opinion. 

A correspondent writing from Mosul de- 
scribed the deportation by the Turks of 
8.000 Chaldean Christians from their 
homes near the Mosul frontier into the in- 
terior of Turkey under conditions similar 
to the deportation of Armenians in 1915; 
it was alleged that persons who tried to es- 
cape or who could not keep up with the 
procession were put to death and that wo- 
men were violated. The Mosul Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations, sent to in- 
quire into the reported deportations, sailed 
from Marseilles on Oct. 13. 

President Mustapha Kemal Pasha con- 
tinued his tour in Anatolia as far as 
Smyrna. In a speech at Balikesri he threat- 
ened those who might venture to oppose 
the advance of the Turkish nation toward 
progress and civilization. He declared 
that that nation would soon compel all to 
recognize its value in an irrefutable man- 
ner. The President’s advice to the men of 
Turkey to don European hats continued to 
be put into execution. The Rabbis of Con- 
stantinople have decided to wear civilian 


A T the beginning of October it was re- 
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dress. Only the priests in Constantinople, 
who number about 1,200, are permitted to 


continue to wear turbans. Each must ob- 
iain a license bearing his name, his picture, 
and the name of the mosque at which he of- 
ficiates. In Constantinople trolley cars wo- 
men have been given permission to sit in 
any seat, besides retaining the reservation 
for their special use of the first two seats 
in each car. On- Bosporus steamers, also, 
the women retain exclusive use of the 
spaces formerly reserved, and may sit else- 
where as they may wish. 

It was accounted progress that a Turkish 
wedding was held in Constantinople with 
the bride and bridegroom both present and 
answering personally questions of the 
priest as to their acceptance of the mar- 
riage contract; two hundred guests were 
present, both men and women. 

The Government decided to adopt the 
Gregorian calendar and the use of the 
twenty-four hour clock. The first gold 
coins of the Turkish republic were struck 
in the reopened mint early in November. 
The gold lira, possessing its pre-war value 
of $4.40, is worth approximately eight 
limes the paper lira now in ordinary use. 


Syria 


NEW phase of the Druse insurrection 

broke out in Damascus itself on Oct. 
18 and resulted in the bombardment by the 
French of a portion of the city and later in 
the recall of General Sarrail and the ap- 
pointment of a new French High Commis- 
sioner. 

Early in October the French burned sev- 
eral villages to the southeast of the city 
and killed some twenty-five men whom 
they regarded as brigands. The bodies of 
these men were brought into the city on 
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camel back and after having been paraded 
through the principal streets were exposed 
for some hours in the public square. The 
effect was not to intimidate the people, but 
to infuriate them. Three days later the 
French guard found outside one of the 
gates the corpses of twelve Circassians who 
had been employed by the French as ir- 
regular troops. On the night of Oct. 17 
some French soldiers were attacked in the 
city. Next day some bands appeared and 
started looting in the bazaars. Firing be- 
gan and about noon the French sent tanks 
through the city which fired right and left 
without ceasing. Beginning at 6 P. M. the 
French bombarded the old city, using at 
first only blank shells. On the 19th all 
French troops and citizens were withdrawn 
from the city, and at 10 A. M. a bom- 
bardment began with live shells. Aero- 
planes dropped bombs and fired machine 
guns. The firing ceased only at noon on 
the 20th. The loss of life was estimated 
all the way from 1,000 to 25,000, the lower 
figures being more probable. Property was 
destroyed to a value estimated at from 
four to nine million dollars. Many beau- 
tiful houses and valuable business prop- 
erties were ruined by the bombardment or 
by fire. No Europeans were killed, but 
some foreign property was destroyed. 
Much resentment ensued, not only among 
the Moslem population of Syria but among 
resident foreigners, who counted it inhu- 
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man and barbarous to fire on an unde- 
fended city without notice. It was pointed 
out that whereas France has been making 
much of her appointment by the League 
of Nations to lead the undeveloped Syrian 
nation toward fitness for independence, she 
has so mismanaged affairs that she finds 
herself in a state of war with her protégés 
and has so far forgotten herself as to vio- 
late the rules of civilized warfare. 

Upon cessation of the bombardment, the 
French further demanded a fine, the 
amount of which has been variously re- 
ported, and the delivery of a large number 
of rifles. The President of the Syrian 
State with his Council and the Mayor of 
Damascus promised the fulfilment of these 
conditions. 

For several days there was a considera- 
ble exodus from Damascus along the roads, 
which were all considered unsafe. Upris- 
ings and the operations of armed bands 
were reported from many parts of the 
country. The information quoted in Cur- 
RENT History for October as regards up- 
risings in North Syria and the fleeing of 
150,000 Armenians for refuge turned out 
to be largely unfounded, but fresh reports 
of similar disturbances continue to arrive. 
Attempts have been made to stir up re- 
sentment among the Arabs against the 
Armenians, on the ground that the French 
have been arming the latter and sending 
them in bands against the former. 

Fears were entertained for the 
lives of some 5,000 Armenian or- 
phans who are under the care of 
the American Near East Relief. 
Two American destroyers were 
sent to Beirut early in November 
as a precautionary measure for the 
protection of American citizens. 

A serious outbreak at Duma, 
near Damascus, was reported on 
Nov. 12: bandits attacked Duma, 
and on being repulsed raided a 
near-by village, killing forty 
Christian inhabitants. 

It was reported that the French, 
having received large reinforce- 
ments of cavalry, expected to be 
able to clear the country north of 
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Damascus of armed bands. Some 
observers expressed the opinion 











that the French must send greatly increased 
forces if they would pacify the country by 
arms. 

A more hopeful method of restoring or- 
der in Syria was announced by Foreign 
Minister Briand at Paris. After requiring 
the resignation of General Sarrail, Senator 
Henri de Thouvenel was appointed High 
Commissioner for Syria, under instruc- 
tions to inquire patiently into the griev- 
ances of the people and to offer them a 
very greatly increased degree of autonomy 
as soon as hostilities should be brought 
to anend. It remained to be seen whether 
this olive branch had been held out too 
late. An independent Syrian Government 
had been proclaimed from headquarters in 
the Jebel Druse. The Druses and other 
Syrians have sent complaints to the League 
of Nations. The Mandate Commission on 
request of the French has postponed con- 
sideration of these complaints until after 
the first of the year. 

Premier Painlevé announced on Oct. 21 
that since France assumed the mandate 
over Syria her troops had suffered 6,626 
casualties and that the Government had ex- 
pended more than 2,000,000,000 francs. 
lt was later announced that the French 
losses at Damascus were ten killed and 
fifty wounded, while the insurgents lost 
200 killed. The property damage was es- 
timated by the French at $2,000,000. 


Egypt 
GIR GEORGE LLOYD, the new High 


~ Commissioner, landed in Egypt at Port 
Said on Oct. 21. A delegation of officials 
met him and escorted him to Cairo, where 
a reception was held. He later paid his 
respects to King Fuad at Alexandria. 

The Ministry, in spite of continual abuse 
from the greater part of the press, contin- 
ues to function in office. Declarations that 
its position is unconstitutional and that it 
is delivered body and soul to the British 
have not hindered it from announcing an 
electoral law designed to reduce the num- 
ber of voters by from 40 to 60 per cent., 
and postpone an election for about a year. 

\ report was published in the middle of 
October from a commission headed by the 
Grand Kadi, which under appointment of 
the King visited the Hedjaz in the hope of 
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mediating between Sultan Ibn Saud and 
King Ali. They recommended that King 
Fuad should summon a conference of dele- 
gates from Moslem countries who should 
arrange that both the contending sovereigns 
evacuate the Hedjaz and that an election 
be held by the people of that country to 
provide a guardian for the Holy Places. 
The proposal is regarded by some Mos- 
lems as a measure of propaganda in favor 


of King Fuad as Caliph. 


Persia 
REVOLUTIONARY law was passed by 


the Mejliss (Parliament) in the after- 
noon of Oct. 31, providing for a change of 
dynasty and the summoning of a constitu- 
ent assembly. With thirty members absent, 
eighty voted in favor of and five against 
the following declarations: 

In the name of the welfare of the people, 
the National Consultative Assembly declares the 
abolition of the Kajar Sovereignty and within 
the limits of the Constitution and other laws 
entrusts Provisional Government to the person of 
Riza Khan Pahlavi. The determining of the form 
of the permanent government shall be made by a 
constituent assembly which shall for this purpose 
amend Articles 36, 37, 38 and 40 of the supple- 
ment to the Constitutional Law. 

The majority contended that recent tele- 
grams from the provinces constituted a 
mandate for the abolition of the Kajar 
dynasty, and claimed a precedent in some- 
what similar action in 1909. The minority 
claimed that the procedure was illegal, be- 
ing contrary to the Parliamentary oath of 
allegiance and the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. They insisted that only a gen- 
uine popular referendum could sanction so 
great a change. 

The Kajar dynasty has ruled in Persia 
for about 150 years. The deposed Shah 
left Persia in 1923, allegedly at the behest 
of Riza Khan, whose spectacular career is 
discussed elsewhere in these pages. A few 
weeks ago it was announced that Shah 
Ahmad, who had spent his exile in France 
and repeatedly refused to return to Persia, 
had taken passage from Marseilles for a 
return to Persia. Possibly this report pre- 
cipitated the recent action of the Mejliss. 
The Shah, however, remained in France, 
and on Nov. 7 issued a statement to the 
Paris press declaring that he maintained 
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his right to the throne, and was awaiting 
a propitious hour to return. 

The former Crown Prince left the cap- 
ital on Nov. 1. Riza Khan, as the new 
ruler, ordered the liberation of all politi- 
cal prisoners. He granted amnesty to all 
members of the Kajar house and the offi- 
cers of their household, but at the same 
time he is said to have ordered their ex- 
pulsion from the country, promising to 
send a pension after them. He reduced 
the price of bread by a Government sub- 
sidy, a very popular measure in view 
of the present scarcity, A three-day féte 
was held in his honor. The Russian and 
British Governments were the first to give 
him provisional recognition, and it was 
announced on Nov. 8 that the representa- 
tives of all the foreign Governments had 
submiited letters recognizing the new Gov- 
ernment. 

The Minister of Finance was appointed 
Prime Minister. Measures were under- 
taken at once to summon a constituent as- 
sembly. 


Palestine 


[8 spite of the serious disturbances in 

adjacent portions of Syria, Palestine 
has remained remarkably quiet since the 
arrival on Aug. 25 of the new High Com- 
missioner, Field Marshal Lord Plumer. 
On Oct. 14 Lord Plumer received a 
delegation of fifty Arab notables, who pre- 
sented a protest relating to grievances in 
their community. The spokesman, Musa 
Kazem Pasha, claimed to represent the 
united opinion of Palestinian Arabs. He 
recounted the whole course of events since 
the “Balfour Declaration” of 1917. He 
stated that the Arabs are loyal to Great 
Britain, but that their rights are constantly 
infringed by the Jews, whose activities 
must be restricted if intern peace is to 
be maintained. He presented a memo- 
randum which mentioned among oilers 
the following grievances: Jewish immi- 
gration is increasing the cost of living and 
the degree of unemployment and is spread- 
ing communistic ideas; official recogni- 
tion of the Hebrew language increases the 
expenses of the Government and the bur- 
den of taxation; Jews enjoy special privi- 
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leges, though they are in a minority; they 
secure dominating posts in the Government 
departments; they control legislation 
through the Zionist Attorney General; 
their settlements constitute governments 
within the Government. 


Iraq 
K ING FEISAL, after spending the past 


two months in Western Europe, in 
his parting address in London on Oct. 9. 
discussed the necessity of retaining the 
province of Mosul for Iraq. He said: 

If Iraq is deprived of Mosul, the economic 
future of the country is blighted, while its 
defense becomes extremely costly and arduous. 
By the separation of Mosul from Iraq a terrible 
and possibly fatal blow would be dealt at my 
country, and the progress which already marks 
the administration throughout Iraq would be 
indefinitely retarded, if not altogether reversed. 
Moreover, if Mosul is taken away from Iraq, fur- 
ther expenditure on military preparation and for 
the maintenance of law and order in the re- 
mainder of the country will be absolutely neces- 
sary. 


R. V. Vernon of the British colonial 
cffice has been appointed financial adviser 
to the Government of Iraq. 


Arabia 


HE situation in the Hedjaz continues to 

rest in the position of a stalemate. 
Sultan Ibn Saud holds Mecca and _ the 
surrounding lands, while King Ali re- 
mains in possession of Jedda and Medina. 
Much resentment was aroused in Iraq, Per- 
sia, and Egypt because of the report that 
the attempts to capture Medina had in- 
volved a bombardment of the city and 
damage to some of its holy spots. The 
controversy between the two contestants 
extended as far as India. The “Central 
Khalifat Committee” continued to stand by 
Ibn Saud. Its reputation has been dis- 
credited by the disappearance of a consid- 
erable fraction of the money collected 
some months ago for transmission to An- 
gora and Smyrna. The “All-India Mos- 
lem Conference,” which met at Lucknow 
on Sept. 27 and 28, passed a resolution 
“that Ibn Saud’s authority over the Hedjaz 
cannot be tolerated.” 




























[THE FAR EAST] 


China’s Demand for Customs Autonomy 


International Conference Meets at Peking to Solve Fiscal Problems of 
Republic—Renewal of Civil War by Tuchuns—Japanese Premier 
‘Maintains His Position 
By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago, 
and 


HAROLD SCOTT QUIGLEY 


ITH a variety of opinions being 
expressed by various Chinese 


factions as to its probable out- 
come and with some doubt in the minds 
of certain delegates as to the possibility 
cf sustained cooperation among the mem- 
bers, the Customs Conference began its 
session in Peking on Oct. 26. This was 
the date set in the invitations of the Chinese 
Government to the twelve participating 
States: Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
lialy, Japan, The Netherlands, Portugal, 


the United States, Denmark, Norway, Peru - 


and Spain. The conference table was 
placed in the Presidential quarters of the 
Winter Palace, in the hall called the Chu 
Jen Tang. When the first session opened 
a large body of students sought admission 
to support the principal speaker, Dr. C. T. 
Wang. This being refused, they attacked 
the police and a mélée followed. 

Shen Jui-lin, China’s Foreign Minister, 
who has seen long service in the Foreign 
Office as Vice Minister and Minister, was 
chosen Chairman of the Conference by ac- 
clamation. The keynote of the first meet- 
ing was struck by the Provisional Chief 
Executive, Marshal Tuan Ch’i-jui, who de- 
clared that tariff autonomy “was an in- 
herent right of a sovereign nation.” While 
recognizing that “with the enforcement of 
the national tariff and the revision of 
rates the burden of the importers will be 
scmewhat increased,” he argued that the 
change “will, however, remove the disad- 
vantages under which the Chinese people 
have long been laboring, thereby improv- 
ing their financial condition, increasing 
their purchasing power and helping to de- 
velop their infant industries.” Marshal 
Tuan was followed by Shen Jui-lin, who 
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expressed the belief that the “treaty tariff 
régime in China, inaugurated some eighty 
years ago to meet a condition which no 
longer exists, today is entirely out of 
date.” Thereupon Dr. C. T. Wang laid 
before the conference a number of pro- 
posals for consideration. The heads of 
the other delegations spoke in turn, ex- 
pressing a sense of sympathy toward 
China’s anticipations and a readiness to 
give careful consideration to the Chinese 
proposals. The British Minister, in an 
address, called attention to the obligation 
upon China to abolish likin. Mr. Hioki, 
the principal Japanese delegate, stated 
that the customs autonomy “could be 
reached only by successive stages and that 
immediate and unconditional surrender by 
the powers of their existing treaty rights 
is not within the contemplation of China 
herself.” 

The following agenda were brought for- 
ward by the Chinese Government: 


A. Tariff Autonomy. 


1. Adoption by the Chinese Government of the 
Chinese general customs tariff. (For practical 
convenience a period is to be agreed upon within 
which to make preparations for the coming into 
force of tariff autonomy and the application of 
the Chinese general customs tariff.) 

2. Abolition of likin. 

B. Provisional Measures to be taken during the 
interim period. 

1. Levy of an interim surtax period. 

2. Levy of a surtax on articles of luxury. 

3. Arrangements to unify the rates of customs 
duties at the land and maritime frontiers. 

4, Valuation of commodities. 

C. Related Matters. 

1. Arrangements to ascertain the country of 
origin of imported goods or products. 

2. The depositing of customs revenues. 
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It is noteworthy that the agenda did not 
contain provisions respecting the disposi- 
tion of. ‘the surtaxes, as specified in the 
Customs Treaty of the Washington Con- 
ference, nor respecting the Board of Ref- 
erence provided for in the fourth resolu- 
tion of that conference. Committees were 
appointed to deal with A, B and C respec- 
tively. 

The “general customs tariff” referred to 
in A, article 1, was promulgated, without 
enforcement clauses, on Oct. 24, in the 
form of two laws, one, in 17 articles, deal- 
ing with general tariff principles and pro- 
hibitions; the other, in 4 articles, dealing 
with tobacco and wine. The first set a 
maximum duty of 40 per cent., a minimum 
of 7 1-2 per cent. 

The proposals of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, as set forth by Dr. C. T. Wang at 
the first meeting included the recognition 
of China’s tariff autonomy and the aboli- 
tion of likin, both to take effect as from 
Jan. 1, 1929. In the interval China was 
to place a surtax of 5 per cent. on ordi- 
nary goods, 30 per cent. on A grade lux- 
uries, and 20 per cent. on B grade lux- 
uries. In all his proposals Dr. Wang went 
considerably beyond the provisions au- 
thorized for discussion by the Washington 
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treaties and resolutions but the intent of 
the Chinese Government so to do had been 
made known, in general terms, in the invi- 
tations to the conference. Consequently 
the delegates had been instructed accord- 
ingly and they were prepared to accept “in 
principle” the proposal for tariff auton- 
omy. The delegates of all the States rep- 
resented signified such acceptance, with 
the condition that likin, the internal charge 
upon the movement of goods, should be 
abolished concurrently with the recogni- 
tion of autonomy. 

Thereupon the American Minister, Mr. 
MacMurray, presented a plan by which the 
Chinese proposal might be consummated. 
The American plan proposed an interim 
treaty basis, with customs rates increased 
up to 12 1-2 per cent. on some items, pro- 
vision for likin abolition, and so forth, 
and contained an agreement to recognize 
China’s customs law as effective from Jan. 
1, 1929. A Japanese plan of somewhat 
less liberal tenor also was presented. A 


. significant feature of the American pro- 


posals was that prescribing that the pres- 
ent customs administration, actually in 
foreign control though in theory Chinese, 
should not be disturbed. Another section 
provided for the allocation of the increased 
revenues principally 
to three purposes: (1) 
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compensation of the 
provinces for the aboli- 
tion of likin, (2) the re- 
funding of unsecured 
debts, and (3) the pay- 
ment of administrative 
expenses of the Central 
Government. It was re- 
ported that Dr. Wang 
regarded Mr. MacMur- 
ray’s plan as affording 
reasonable basis for dis- 
cussion. The Provisional 
Measures Committee of 
the conference took un- 
der consideration _ the 
various plans submitted 
and announced on Nov. 
9 that a basis had been 
reached by which all the 
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gram. A proposal of the British delega- 
tion that the tariff increases provided by 
the Washington treaty take effect at once, 
and that the demands of China for new 
surtaxes, tariff autonomy and _ other 
changes be left for later consideration, was 
agreed to by representatives of all the pow- 
ers, including China, on Nov. 14. 

Chinese press reports indicated that the 
Minister of Communications, Yeh Kung- 
cho, had proposed to the Japanese and 
American Ministers that the three coun- 
tries cooperate in the establishment of 
wireless stations in China. His proposal 
was said to have been rejected by the 
American Minister, who insisted upon the 
fulfillment of China’s contract with the 
Federal Company. The Japanese reply 
was reported as less definitely opposed but 
evasive. Marshal Chang Tso-lin was re- 
ported to be negotiating for the construc- 
tion by a French concern of a wireless 
station at Mukden. 

The civil warfare which was adjourned a 
year ago was renewed at the point of its 
inauguration last year, the province of 
Kiangsu in Central China. The instigator 
was General Sun Chuan-fang,. military 
eovernor of Chekiang, whose first success 
was the bloodless capture of Shanghai. 
The forces of the Manchurian dictator, 
Chang Tso-lin, were withdrawn without a 
battle, but their retirement to Pukow, 
across the Yangtze from Nanking, was not 
sufficiently rapid to avoid the capture of a 
small portion of the northern force. Silas 
Strawn, one of the American delegates to 
the Tariff Conference, was delayed en 
route from Shanghai to Peking by railway 
difficulties incidental to the military move- 
ments. The foreign settlements at Shang- 
hai were barricaded and the volunteer units 
ordered to be in readiness, but neither 
was needed. 

This new outbreak was reported to sig- 
nalize the return of General Wu Pei-fu to 
active leadership of a new political and 
military alliance between a number of the 
provinces of Central China. He did not, 
however, proceed to the zone of military 
operations, but remained at Hankow. Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang at Kalgan took no 
steps to support the Wu-Sun démarches 
and the question of his probable action 
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was considered to be of large importance. 
It was suggested in many quarters that 
the purpose of the recent attacks was to 
embarrass the Peking Government as the 
Customs Conference was getting under 
way. Without doubt the attackers realized 
that Chang Tso-lin would be loath to 
fight at the moment. On the other hand 
the effort to dislodge his troops from the 
Yangtze was bound to be made since they 
were regarded as aliens, outposts of a prob- 
able subsequent campaign for the subjec- 
tion of the whole country. Not the least 
factor was the control of the revenues, 
legitimate and otherwise, obtainable at 
Shanghai. Apprehension of a new out- 
break of hostilities in the vicinity of the 
capital, increased when on Nov. 10, a reg- 
iment of Chang Tso-lin’s troops appeared 
at a point twenty-five miles from Peking. 

The Chekiang forces were able to pro- 
ceed without effective opposition as far as 
Hsuchow in Northern Kiangsu, the junc- 
tion of the Tientsin-Pukow line with the 
Lung-Hai Railway. They were attacked 
by Manchurian forces at that point and 
forced back south of Pengpu. The Che- 
kiang forces were inadequate to the task 
of holding out against serious opposition 
and the success of their movement was 
seen to depend upon what support the de- 
claredly friendly provinces might provide. 

It was reported that Shansi had been in- 
vaded by the forces of the military gover- 
nor of Honan, an ally of Feng Yu-hsiang. 
There were said to be 300,000 soldiers in 
Honan alone. 

The Canton Government appointed a 
committee to cooperate with the Peking 
Government in the negotiations with Great 
Britain and France relative to the shoot- 
ing affair at Shameen. Hu Han-min, who 
was released from prison, was made a 
member of the committee, a move decided 
upon in order to get him out of Canton, 
and subsequently he was sent on a special 
mission to Moscow. The ambitions of 
General Ch’en Ch’iung-ming to regain con- 
trol in Canton collapsed with his serious 
defeat in the first important engagement. 
It appeared that the left wing of the Kuo- 
mintang, in control of Canton under Gen- 
eral Chiang K’ai-shih, was exhibiting a 
somewhat less Bolshevist attitude with the 
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growth of responsibility for actual admin- 
istration. 

The boycott against British trade con- 
tinued to cause great loss to merchants at 
Canton and Hongkong. The only foreign 
shipping entering Canton was a daily 
transport from Hongkong. Train service 
with Kowloon was maintained, but upon 
very slow schedules and with liability to 
bombardment by bandits. 

A panic was created in Tsing-tao, Shan- 
tung, when sailors aboard a number of 
Chinese gunboats in port threatened to 
bombard the town if arrears of pay were 
not forthcoming. Japan sent two gunboats 
to the port. 

Notes were exchanged between the Chi- 
nese Foreign Office and the dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps by which it would ap- 
pear that some progress toward the settle- 
ment of the “Shanghai case” had been 
made. 

Meetings of the Constitution Drafting 
Committee were reported as having made 
progress upon a number of articles of the 
proposed new Chinese Constitution. 


Japan 
JAPANESE comment regarding the Pe- 


king Conference dealt with the proba- 
bility of the report that America would act 
alone if the other powers failed to exhibit a 
sufficiently generous attitude. It was gen- 
erally felt that the American delegation 
would not readily depart from a coopera- 
tive policy. The Government made it 
known that Japan would not raise the ques- 
tion of repayment of loans at the Confer- 
ence but would follow the lead should the 
delegation of another State bring up the 
matter. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that Austen Chamberlain, British 
Foreign Secretary, stated publicly that the 
question of providing security for China’s 
borrowings would be regarded as of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Ambassador Matsudaira was instructed 
to take up with Secretary Kellogg the ques- 
tion of adjusting the wireless controversy. 
Japan proposed that the operation of all 
wireless stations in China be turned over 
to the Chinese Government provided that 
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the property rights of the concessionaires 
were guaranteed, 

The strength of Viscount Kato as Pre- 
mier was again demonstrated when the 
Navy Department consented, after lengthy 
discussion, to withdraw its demand for a 
budget item of 325,000,000 yen for new 
construction. Had the Minister of the 
Navy refused to capitulate the Kato Minis- 
try would have been compelled to resign. 
The new naval proposals call for appro- 
priations of 158,000,000 yen, to be spread 
over three years and to provide for the 
building of four 10,000-ton cruisers and 
ten large submarines. Widespread popu- 
lar opposition to the big naval program 
was held to have been largely responsible 
for the defeat of the proposals. 

Difficulties were reported to be delaying 
the settlement of terms between Japanese 
concessionnaires in Sakhalin and the Soviet 
Government. The points at issue were the 
royalties to be paid and the matter of the 
observance of labor regulations. 

The Japanese Government ratified the 
Geneva Convention prohibiting the white 
slave traffic, with reservations as to the 
minimum age limit. The reservations 
called forth vehement criticism from a 
number of leading Japanese, both men 
and women. 

In view of the recent break-up in the 
party coalition supporting the Premier, 
Viscount Kato, considerable interest was 
exhibited regarding a possible realignment 
of parties. The Seiyukai sought to reabsorb 
the Seiyuhonto dissidents but without suc- 
cess. In political circles, however, the 
opinion was expressed that the Kenseikai 
would be compelled to go to the country 
for a new mandate before the next session 
of the Diet had ended. A new economic 
program was published by the Seiyukai, 
which suggested schemes for the increased 
exploitation of resources, for industrial de- 
velopment, improvement of transportation 
and financial facilities, the unification of 
electrical concerns and economies in colo- 
nial and other overseas enterprises. 

Elections of the sixty-six high taxpayer 
members to the House of Peers were held 
on Sept. 14, There were 104 candidates. The 
Kenseikai, the Government party, secured 
19 seats, the Seiyukai 14, the Seiyuhonto 
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9, Only fifteen of the members elected de- 
clared themselves independents. The elec- 
tion law was criticized as ambiguous. Four 
members were elected to the House of Peers 
from the Imperial Academy on Sept. 20. 
The embargo on gold, which has been 
maintained for nine years, was lifted. It 
was expected that the return to the gold 
standard would take effect in February, 
1926. Official announcement was made of 
the fact that a loan of 100,000;000 yen was 
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being sought in New York for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. 

The Home Office issued a statement that 
the number of labor organizations in Japan 
containing more than 1,000 members was 
406, with a total membership of 227,677. 

It was reported that a small group of 
uninhabited coral islands had been dis- 
covered hy a Japanese explorer some 350 
miles off Mindanao. The coral value of 
the islands was estimated at $100,000,000. 


[INTERNATIONAL EVENTS] 


International War 


Debt Negotiations 


League of Nations Shows Strong Hand in Checking War Between 
Greece and Bulgaria 


N SPITE of the informal approval given 
| by the German Cabinet and President 

von Hindenburg to the security pact, 
determined efforts were made by the Ger- 
man Nationalists to prevent ratification of 
the Locarno treaties. 

The choice of Baron Langwert von 
Simmern, German Ambassador at Madrid, 
as German High Commissioner for the 
Rhineland, announced on Nov. 6, was ap- 
proved by the Allies. 

It was announced on Nov. 5 that the Bel- 
gian Government had decided to drop the 
trial by court-martial of German officers 
and soldiers charged with committing 
crimes during the period of occupation. 


Status or War Depts To AMERICA 


A tentative agreement for the funding of 
the war debt of Czechoslovakia to the 
United States was reached at Washington 
on Oct. 9 by the debt commissions of both 
countries. The agreement, effective as of 
June 15, 1925, fixed the amount of the 
debt at $115,000,000, or about $2,600,000 
less than the present actual amount, the 
payments being spread over sixty-two 
years. An agreement for the payment of 
the debt of Czechoslovakia to Great Britain, 
signed at London on Nov. 3, provided for 
the immediate repayment of £80,000, and 
the further payment of £900,000 in ten 
annual instalments, 


A tentative settlement of the Estonian * 


debt to the United States, the amount of 
which was fixed at $13,831,441.88, was 
concluded at Washington on Oct. 28, a 
cash payment of $1,441.88 to be followed 
by annual payments over sixty-two years. 
As final payment of all its obligations, the 
Lithuanian Government paid to the United 
States $6,000,000 in Lithuanian bonds. 

The temporary arrangement proposed at 
Washington to Joseph Caillaux, Minister 
of Finance and head of the French Debt 
Commission, for payments to the United 
States on account of the French war debt, 
failed to receive the approval of the 
French Cabinet, and the resignation of the 
Painlevé Ministry, followed by the forma- 
tion of a new ministry of which M. Cail- 
laux was not a member, delayed further 
progress toward a settlement. 

An agreement for the payment of the 
war debt of Italy to the United States, dis- 
cussion of which began at Washington on 
Nov. 2 between the American War Debt 
Commission and an Italian commission 
headed by Count Volpi, was reached on 
Nov. 12 and formally signed on Nov. 14. 
The agreement, notably lenient in com- 
parison with previous debt settlements, 
fixed the total net indebtedness of Italy as 
of June 15, 1925, at $2.042.199,466.34. of 
which $199,466.34 was to be paid at once, 
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the remainder being funded at specified 
rates of interest sufficient to bring the total 

ayments at the end of sixty-two years to 
$2,407,000,000. The annual payments, 
which are fixed in a graduated scale, begin 
at $5,000,000 for each of the first five 
years. For the first five-year period no 
interest is to be paid; the rate then begins 
at one-eighth of 1 per cent. and rises to 
a maximum of 2 per cent. Count Volpi 
took the American Commission by surprise 
by immediately tendering a check for the 
first annual instalment of $5,000,000. 

Discussion of the Rumanian debt of 
about $45,000,000 began at Washington on 
Nov. 9 with a commission headed by Nich- 
olas Titulesco. It was announced that the 
Rumanian commission, upon the conclu- 
sion of the negotiations, would proceed to 
Paris and Rome for the purpose of arrang- 
ing debt settlements with France and Italy. 
An arrangement for the payment in forty 
years of Rumania’s debt of £26,000,000 to 
Great Britain was entered into tentatively 
at London early in October. 


LEAGUE Stops GREEK-BULGAR WAR 


An attack by armed Bulgarians on a 
Greek post at Demir-Hissar, in Macedonia, 


on Oct. 19, followed by fighting on the. 


Greco-Bulgarian frontier by forces of the 
two powers, seemed for a few days to 
threaten Europe with another Balkan war. 
The attack, the occasion of which is under 
investigation, was reported to have been 
the work of irregular Bulgarian bands. 
The Greek Government, in an ultimatum 
whose limit was fixed at forty-eight hours, 
demanded an indemnity of 2,000,000 
French francs gold from Bulgaria, to- 
gether with an apology and the punishment 
of the responsible parties. 

On Oct. 23, however, Aristide Briand, 
French Foreign Minister and Acting Presi- 
dent of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, warned the Greek and Bulgarian 
Governments of their obligations as mem- 
hers of the League, and called upon them 
to cease all military operations and to 
send representatives to a meeting of the 
Council which he had called for Oct. 26 
at Paris. The intervention of the League 
was promptly accepted by the two Govern- 
ments. 


The Council, at its meeting on Oct. 26, 
issued a virtual ultimatum to the belliger- 
ents by requesting them to notify the Coun- 
cil within twenty-four hours that uncondi- 
tional orders had been issued to the troops 
to withdraw within their respective fron- 
tiers, and to accomplish the withdrawal 
within sixty hours, and further asking 
Great Britain, France and Italy to desig- 
nate “officers who are within reach” to 
repair to the region and report to the 
Council as soon as the ultimatum had been 
carried into effect. On the same day an 
agreement for the withdrawal of Greek 
troops from Bulgaria was reached at 
Athens through the good offices of the 
Rumanian Ministry. Acceptance of the 
Council’s terms by Greece was communi- 
cated to that body on Oct. 28, the with- 
drawal taking place the next day. A 
commission appointed by the Council to 
investigate the incident left Geneva for 
Belgrade on Nov. 7. The Greek Govern- 
ment on Nov. 11 notified the League of 
Nations that it would favor action by the 
League. 


Worxtp Court Discusses Mosut 


The extraordinary session of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, called 
to consider certain questions submitted by 
the Council of the League of Nations re- 
garding the Mosul controversy, began at 
The Hague on Oct. 26. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment, in a telegram expressing esteem 
for the Court, declined to appear. 

The conditions laid down regarding Aus- 
tria by the League of Nations at its recent 
session, providing for the continuance in 
office for three years of a League adviser 
to the Austrian National Bank and for the 
resumption of League control in case of 
default on Austrian loan payments within 
ten years, were formally accepted by the 
Austrian Parliament on Oct. 14. 

The American-British Arbitral Tribunal, 
which convened at Washington on Oct. 26, 
had before it a large number of cases 
dealing with claims for the destruction of 
British property in the Philippines follow- 
ing the American annexation, claims for 
injuries to British subjects in Hawaii be: 
fore annexation, and fishing rights of 
American citizens in Newfoundland waters 
under the Anglo-American treaty of 1818. 





